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Notes on the Text 


The transliteration system used throughout this book for Arabic words 
and phrases follows a slightly modified version of the system recom¬ 
mended by the International Journal of Middle East Studies. Some proper 
nouns are fully transliterated, but others with common English equiva¬ 
lents are not; so, for example, al-Taif, but Medina, not al-Madlna. For 
the very occasional transliteration of Persian, a slightly modified version 
of the system used by the Encyclopaedia Iranica has been adopted. For 
the transliteration of languages other than Arabic and Persian, in partic¬ 
ular of Syriac and pre-Islamic Arabian languages, I have tried to follow 
systems that appear to an outsider such as myself to be relatively stan¬ 
dard in their respective fields. 

As is now common in the field, both hijri and Common Era dates are 
usually given together in the form hijn/CE ; Muhammad’s hijra to Medina 
thus took place in 1/622. On those few occasions when only a hijri or a 
CE date is provided, this is made clear. 

References have been given in a brief form in the footnotes, usually 
just the author’s surname and a short version of the work’s title, and 
fuller details can be found in the bibliography. A handful of works are 
referred to by other abbreviations, which are listed in the next section. 
The most common exception is encyclopaedia articles, which are referred 
to in the footnotes in the form: Name [or abridged name ] of encyclopae¬ 
dia, s.v. ‘Title of article’ (Author’s name); for example, El 3 , s.v. ‘Buath’ 
(M. Lecker). The few citations from classical Greek and Latin sources 
are cited using referencing conventions common in works on ancient his¬ 
tory. Papyri and pre-Islamic Arabian inscriptions are referred to using 
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Notes on the Text 


standard sigla, but a more precise reference to a published edition/trans¬ 
lation is also always provided. 

All translations from the Qur’an are my own, unless otherwise stated, 
although I have to acknowledge the considerable debt I owe to two previ¬ 
ously published translations: A. J. Arberry’s The Koran Interpreted, 2 vols. 
(London, 1955) and A. Jones’s The Qur'an (Cambridge, 2007). 

There is one final stylistic abbreviation of which the reader should be 
aware. Many mentions of Muhammad in Arabic and Persian works are 
followed by one of a handful of standard invocations for God’s blessing 
upon him, sometimes also upon his family and/or Companions. In gen¬ 
eral, I do not translate these blessings to save cluttering the text, but I do 
indicate where they appear in the editions I have used by inserting the 
abbreviation's) 5 . 
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Introduction 


Throughout Islamic history sacred spaces have always held immense 
political, religious and cultural significance; the king of Saudi Arabia 
today holds as his official title khadim al-haramayn /Guardian of the Two 
Sanctuaries’ (Mecca and Medina), and more than two million Muslims 
now travel from all over the world each year to make the pilgrimage to 
Mecca. Many of them will also visit Medina. 1 As the town that offered 
the Prophet protection when his own people denied him, as the loca¬ 
tion of the first Muslim polity, the first mosque, Muhammad’s sanctuary 
( haram ) and his grave, and as the earliest centre of the Islamic empire at 
the time when the Muslim armies were conquering most of the Middle 
East, Medina’s position in the salvation history of the Muslim commu¬ 
nity is clear today. 

The continued political valence of the title khadim al-haramayn - a 
title apparently first used by Saladin in an inscription of 587/1191 in 
Jerusalem 2 - and the number of contemporary visitors demonstrate the 
staggering success of those who have worked over the centuries to patron¬ 
ise Medina’s sacred spaces and to promote its widely accepted status as 
a holy city. In such modern studies as exist of Medina’s sacred space(s) 
and its history as a holy city for Muslims worldwide, scholars commonly 
assert that the town was ‘sanctified’ originally through the Prophet’s emi¬ 
gration (Ar. hijra) there from Mecca in 1/622, his establishment of a haram 
there, and then further by his death and burial there. Albert Arazi, in a 


1 For a study of modern pilgrimage to Medina, see Behrens, Garten des Paradieses, 
227-76. 

2 EF, s.v. ‘Khadim al-Haramayn’ (B. Lewis). 
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stimulating article, summarised this view succinctly: ‘The hijra to Medina, 
ancient Yathrib, gave that town a new dimension, that of sanctity.’ Then, 
after the establishment of a haram there and with the placement of 
Muhammad’s grave there, Medina attained ‘a surplus of sanctity’. 3 

There is little doubt that Muhammad’s hijra to Medina and his death 
were events with enormous repercussions for the early Muslim com¬ 
munity. 4 We may, however, have good reason to feel unsatisfied with a 
narrative of Medina’s sanctification, its emergence as a holy city, that 
considers most of the process to have been over shortly after the time of 
Muhammad’s death in 11/632. This narrative leaves a number of ques¬ 
tions unanswered. Put simply, we should not assume that Medina would 
have invoked the same significance for Muslims of the second/eighth or 
third/ninth centuries as it had for those of the first/seventh. The purpose 
of this book is to present a greater sense of the diachronic and grad¬ 
ual processes by which Medina’s sanctity was first developed and then 
consolidated. Chapter 1 investigates some practices of sanctifying space 
which existed in the Hijaz on the eve of Muhammad’s career; the follow¬ 
ing chapter then seeks to explain why he chose to declare a haram - one 
of the most socially and religiously important of these pre-Islamic forms 
of sacred space - at Medina and, in doing so, how he adapted that pre- 
Islamic practice. In Chapter 3, I address the developments in ideas of 
what a haram was after Muhammad’s death and the subsequent rapid 
conquest by his followers of widespread territories with different reli¬ 
gious and political traditions of their own. It is to be expected that any 
such developments would affect doctrines about Medina’s haram and its 
perceived sanctity, and we will see that some Muslims even came to ques¬ 
tion the existence of a haram at Medina. 

The second half of the book takes the discussion beyond Medina’s 
haram. Chapter 4 turns to the creation of a sacred landscape in Medina 


3 Arazi, ‘Materiaux’, 177,179. 

4 Two recent books have addressed the significance of the second of these events: Powers, 
Muhammad Is Not the Father; Shoemaker, Death of a Prophet. The significance of the 
hijra is amply testified by the fact that the Muslim calendar came, relatively early, to be 
counted from this date. The earliest extant usage of this calendar system comes famously 
in a bilingual Greek-Arabic papyrus dated to 30 Pharmouthi of indiction one (in Greek) 
and ‘the month of JumadI I of the year 22’ (in Arabic), both of which coincide to give 
April 643 ce. This, and no extant other document of the first/seventh century, however, 
offers any explicit rationale for the inauguration of this new calendar. For an edition with 
discussion of the papyrus (PERF 558), see Grohmann, ‘Aper^u’, 40-4; also see Hoyland, 
Seeing Islam, 547-8. For a discussion of the evolution of the significance of hijra in Islamic 
thought, see Crone, ‘First-century concept’. 
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by caliphs and the town’s local historians through the construction and 
discussion of numerous specific sites scattered across the oasis which 
commemorated Muhammad’s career there as both a prophet and the 
founder of a social and political community. Chapter 5 seeks to answer 
the surprisingly difficult question of when and why Muslims from across 
the territory of the caliphate started to undertake pilgrimages to Medina. 
These chapters demonstrate two broad points. Firstly, that the doctrines 
associated with Medina’s holiness, and the reasons behind it, did not 
remain static; rather they were continually renegotiated and debated. 
Secondly, that Medina’s widely venerated sanctity was a product not only 
of Muhammad’s actions, but also of those caliphs and religious scholars 
who among them laid claim to his political, religious and legal authority 
in the centuries following his death. In Chapter 6,1 draw things together 
by investigating why so many caliphs and scholars invested considerable 
effort to promote Medina’s sanctity and to transform the town into a 
holy city. I show that this caliphal and scholarly patronage of Medina’s 
sacred spaces is intimately linked to the caliphs’ and scholars’ gradually 
emerging need to establish that they had legitimately inherited their exer¬ 
cise of political, legal and religious authority from the Prophet, who had 
exercised such authority himself, as God’s final Messenger, for the first 
Muslim community at Medina. 

The focus of a large proportion of modern scholarship on early Islamic 
history has demonstrated how gradually many of the doctrines, sectarian 
affiliations, ideas about the exercise of religious and political authority 
and many more issues associated with ‘classical’ (for want of a better 
word) Islam emerged. Studies of evolving attitudes towards sacred spaces 
have played their part in this modern scholarly endeavour, with a par¬ 
ticularly heavy focus on Mecca and Jerusalem. 5 Early Islamic Jerusalem 
provides a particularly stark example of the emphasis recent scholarship 

5 For Mecca, see in particular the relevant studies by Hawting given in the bibliography; 
also see Rubin, ‘Ka'ba’; Crone, ‘First-century concept’, 385-7; McMillan, Meaning of 
Mecca; and, famously, Crone and Cook, Hagarism, esp. 21-6. Among the many stud¬ 
ies of early Islamic Jerusalem, see, with further bibliography, Elad, Medieval Jerusalem; 
idem, “Abd al-Malik’; idem, ‘Why did ‘Abd al-Malik build the Dome of the Rock?’; and 
Lassner, ‘Muslims on the sanctity of Jerusalem’. There are also a large number of stud¬ 
ies on early Islamic attitudes towards Jerusalem by Livne-Kafri, including, for example, 
‘Note’, and ‘Jerusalem’, and some apposite points in Rubin, ‘Between Arabia and the Holy 
Land’. Research has increasingly demonstrated that claims for sanctity were by no means 
restricted to Mecca, Medina and Jerusalem in the first three or four Islamic centuries. Two 
classic studies are Kister, ‘You shall only set out for three mosques’, and idem, ‘Sanctity 
joint and divided’; recently, Yaron Friedmann has put forward bold claims regarding Kufa 
in ‘Kufa is better’. 
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has placed on the fact that developing and evolving Islamic doctrines - in 
this case particularly concerning attitudes to sacred space - should be 
studied with reference to the relevant historical backdrop: a mid seventh- 
century CE Armenian historian gives us early evidence of Jerusalem’s and 
Palestine’s importance as a land that was holy to the nascent Muslim 
community/ but few historians nowadays would seek to understand the 
Umayyad caliph Arid al-Malik b. Marwan’s (r. 65-86/685-705) con¬ 
struction of the Dome of the Rock without reference to the period of civil 
war that engulfed the Islamic world during the late first/seventh century, 
generally known as the second fitna. The aim of this book is to put wi thin 
a proper historical framework the development of ideas connected to 
Medina’s sacred space and its emergence as a holy city. 

This, then, is a study of a sacred space and a holy city in its early Islamic 
and western Arabian contexts. There is a long history in Western schol¬ 
arship of attempts to define the terms ‘holy’ and ‘sacred’, with perhaps 
the most influential early discussions being those of Emile Durkheim and 
Rudolf Otto. Durkheim, whose Les formes elementaires de la vie religieuse 
was first published in 1912, argued that one major feature of all religions 
is their classification of objects as either ‘sacred’ or ‘profane’, and that 
‘[t]he sacred thing is par excellence that which the profane should not touch, 
and cannot touch with impunity’. Sacred things are protected by interdic¬ 
tions, while profane things have interdictions applied to them to keep them 
away from the sacred; transfer is possible between the two states, but only 
through the enactment of specified rites. 6 7 Otto, whose detailed study Das 
Heilige appeared shortly afterwards in 1917, separated the ‘holy’ ( Heilige) 
into two distinct parts. In the first part, the term has come to be equated 
with everything that is ‘completely good’ or ‘perfectly moral’, while the 
second meaning - which Otto calls the ‘numinous’ - ‘cannot be strictly 
defined’, although his choice of the Latin word numen, ‘divine will’, as 
the basis for his term suggests that he saw this aspect of the holy as thor¬ 
oughly and totally connected to God or another divine power. 8 A century 
of scholarship following pioneers such as Durkheim and Otto has not, 
to my knowledge, led to the establishment of a consensus on an exact 

6 Armenian History, I, 95-7,102-3. 

7 Durkheim, Elementary Forms, 36-42 (quote from 40). Durkheim’s definition of the sacred 
in opposition to the profane, that is, what it is not, was also employed by some groups in 
classical and late antiquity; for the rabbis, see Fine, This Holy Place, 11. For one attempt 
to understand how Arabic-speaking Muslims have sought to define the sacred, see Gardet, 
‘Notion et sens’. 

8 Otto, Idea of the Holy, passim but esp. 5, 7, 110. 
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definition of the holy and the sacred. A concept that is tricky to define 
precisely, however, can still hold heuristic value, perhaps especially if 
understood quite loosely. I use the two terms as synonyms to refer broadly 
to something associated with the divine that is protected by regulations 
and/or rites from things that are not holy/sacred. 

Sacred space in turn is a concept which anthropologists, sociologists, 
psychologists and historians of religion have analysed extensively. 9 Their 
work suggests that a sacred space is one clearly defined and distinguished 
from other spaces, and one which focuses attention on the objects within 
it and the actions performed within it. There is an enormous range of 
different types of sacred spaces, from individual rooms within a building, 
to single structures often known as shrines (for example, temples, saints’ 
tombs, churches, synagogues, mosques), to entire cities or vast, uninhab¬ 
ited spaces. Those features shared by the variety of spaces considered 
sacred often include clearly defined boundaries, certain rituals which can 
only be performed within, and special regulations which must be adhered 
to in order to enter them and/or within them; the latter are frequently 
aimed at ensuring the maintenance of strict levels of ritual purity. Many 
sacred spaces are sites of pilgrimage, often at specific times, and as such 
can interact with sacred time. On a practical, more everyday level, sacred 
spaces usually serve to meet a number of social and economic needs 
required by the group(s) that considers them as such; at the same time, 
the regulations attached to them may be guaranteed by threats of terrible 
punishment for those who err, but such measures do not always prevent 
them from being disobeyed by those who feel that they can get away with 
this. Ultimately, the term ‘sacred space’ retains a greater value, especially 
as a comparative tool, if it is not restricted too tightly to places that share 
all of these features. For my purposes here, a space is considered sacred 
if it is clearly distinguished from other spaces, through defined boundar¬ 
ies and/or particular regulations and rites, and it is held to have a special 
connection with God/the divine. This connection can, of course, be made 
through a venerated representative of the divine, such as a prophet, angel 
or holy man. 10 

9 For some classic introductory discussions, see Eliade, Patterns in Comparative Religion, 
367-87; idem, Sacred and the Profane, 20-65; Smith, Map Is Not Territory; idem. 
Imagining Religion, esp. 53-65; idem, To Take Place. For two good discussions of the 
usefulness of some historians’ approaches to sacred space, see Friedland and Hecht, 
‘Politics of sacred place’, 24-8; Hamilton and Spicer, ‘Defining the holy’. 

10 The social significance of holy men in late antiquity was underlined in Brown, ‘Rise and 
function’, although cf. in part now idem. Authority and the Sacred, 55-78. For the early 
Islamic period, see Robinson, ‘Prophecy and holy men’. 
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When a particularly widely venerated sacred space covers an entire 
urban area, or when a number of sacred spaces are concentrated in a single 
urban area, that area can then be called a ‘holy city 5 . 11 By this definition, 
all holy cities possess sacred space(s), but not all urban areas with sacred 
spaces should be considered holy cities. This book’s effort to contextualise 
Medina’s emergence and appeal as a holy city in the early Islamic centuries 
will, therefore, investigate how Muslims came to see spaces in and around 
the town as sacred to begin with, but also how and why those sacred 
spaces continued to be venerated so widely across the Islamic world. 

‘how on earth could places become holy?’ 

It was with this question that R. A. Markus entitled an important arti¬ 
cle, published in 1994, on the processes through which Christians in the 
fourth century CE overcame their earlier hesitancy to grant particular 
places on earth any higher degree of holiness. The question seems odd 
in some respects because of the relative abundance of sacred sites of one 
sort or another across the world, throughout most known religions. As 
Markus himself noted after posing his question, ‘An earlier generation 
of scholars of religion would not have seen a problem here.’ 12 A famous 
Romanian scholar of religion, Mircea Eliade, had pre-empted Markus’s 
question with the statement that, ‘Every kratophany and hierophany 
whatsoever transforms the place where it occurs: hitherto profane, it is 
thenceforward a sacred area.’ 13 

Eliade’s statement is certainly direct and, on one level, appealing: it 
seems obvious that for any place to be considered sacred, some great man¬ 
ifestation of the divine, a hierophany, should have taken place there. Yet 
for the historian, this immediately raises questions. A hierophany can only 
be considered as such in the eye of the beholder; someone needs to both 
witness it - in one way or another - and consider it as such. It is no good 
for the sacred simply to make itself manifest; people have to sit up and 
take note. The logical conclusion is that every manifestation of the sacred 
will fit into a historical context, otherwise it will be misunderstood. 14 

11 For a similar definition, see Peters, Jerusalem and Mecca, 3. 

12 Markus, ‘How on earth could places become holy?’, quotation from 258. 

13 Eliade, Patterns in Comparative Religion, 367; for a summary and critique of Eliade’s 
work on sacred space, see Smith, Map Is Not Territory, 88-103. 

14 See, for example. Brown, Cult of Saints, 48: ‘Beliefs, for instance, must be set precisely 
against their social context.’ Or, as one Sa'sa'a b. Suhan al-Abdl is said to have put it dur¬ 
ing a conversation with Muawiya, according to Ibn al-Faqlh, Buldan, 115: ‘Surely the 
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How places initially come to be considered sacred is only one part of 
the problem. There is also the rather obvious fact that all such spaces 
are different in so many aspects. Certain generalities may be shared by 
many - sacred spaces are, for example often associated with certain topo¬ 
graphical features, such as mountains, rivers, springs or stones 15 - but 
these often operate at little more than a superficial level and, in any case, 
their appearance can hardly be expected universally. Even one place can 
function as a sacred space in different ways for different communities at 
different times. Jerusalem is the most obvious case in point: not only did 
Jews, Christians and Muslims hold that city holy for different reasons, 
but members of the same faith treated it differently. Late antique and 
medieval Christians, for example, debated among themselves the legiti¬ 
macy of pilgrimage to Jerusalem. 16 

The appropriation or sharing of one group’s sacred space by another 
is a common phenomenon. A well-known example is the Umayyad caliph 
al-Walid b. 'Abd al-Malik’s (r. 86-96/705-15) decision to construct his 
new mosque in Damascus on the site of a Christian church dedicated to 
John the Baptist, the latter itself having been constructed on the site of 
an earlier temple dedicated to Jupiter. 17 Again, consideration of the his¬ 
torical context is crucial here. Older sacred spaces have not always been 
appropriated by conquerors or other newcomers, and plenty of examples 
exist where a given holy site has fallen out of use over time. A good case 
is the gradual abandonment of the shrine of St Sergius at Rusafa in north¬ 
ern Syria during the centuries following the Islamic conquest. This shrine 
provides a noteworthy example of a sacred space that appears to have 
continued to thrive immediately after the conquest, but ultimately did 
fall out of use. Why some sacred spaces endure and others fall aside is a 
question that can only be answered by going beyond the search for the 
origins of a given place’s sanctity. 18 

On a more abstract level the problems persist even further: How can 
we reconcile the existence in Judaism, Christianity and Islam of specific 
locations held sacred together with canonical scriptural injunctions that 

land does not make its people holy, but rather its people make it holy’ ( fa-inna al-ard Id 
tuqaddisu ahlahd lakinna ahlahd yuqaddisunaha). 

15 A classic study is Smith, Lectures on the Religion of the Semites, 165-212; for more 
recent comments in this vein in a study of medieval Syrian sacred spaces, see Meri, Cult 
of Saints, 12,14, 47-9. 

16 Constable, ‘Opposition to pilgrimage’; Bitton-Ashkelony, Encountering the Sacred. 

17 This and other late antique examples are discussed in Fowden, ‘Sharing holy places’. 

18 In the case of St Sergius at Rusafa, fortunately, such a study exists: Fowden, Barbarian 
Plain, esp. 174-91 on the site’s post-conquest history. 
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God is everywhere and can be worshipped everywhere? There are plenty 
of Quranic passages in favour of the idea of sacred spaces (discussed fur¬ 
ther in Chapter 1), but nonetheless Q2.142 states: 

The fools among the people will say, ‘Whatsoever has led them away from their 
qibla to which they used to adhere?’ Say, To God belong the east and the west; 
He guides whomsoever He wishes to a straight path.’ 

According to some commentators on the Qur’an, one of the reasons for 
God’s refusal to grant Moses 5 request that He make his community the 
chosen one is that the Israelites would not make prayer places ( masajid ) of 
the entire earth, but would instead pray only in the synagogue { kanlsa ). 19 
Certain aspects of this long-enduring tension have been nicely drawn out 
in a study of seventeenth-century New England Puritans, which dem¬ 
onstrated that although they rejected in principle the idea of sacred 
space and time, in practice they continued to hold certain times, notably 
Sundays, and places sacred. 20 

It was perhaps to work around conundrums such as this that scholars 
of many religions came up with the idea of grades or a hierarchy of sanc¬ 
tity. Durkheim did not accept a purely hierarchical distinction between 
the sacred and the profane - indeed he insisted on the absolute distinc¬ 
tion between the two - but he still did accept the existence of ‘sacred 
things of every degree’. 21 The rabbis, for example, applied a hierarchy 
to sacred space in an oft-cited passage from the Mishnah, Kelim 1.6-9, 
which outlines ten grades of holiness, starting with ‘the land of Israel 
is holier than all other lands’, and ending with the most sacred ‘holy of 
holies’ inside the Temple. 22 In an important study of the general phe¬ 
nomenon of holy cities in Islam, Gustave von Grunebaum suggested a 
tripartite taxonomy of sacred space, in increasing order of significance 23 : 
sanctity deriving from the baraka, ‘blessing’, dispensed by the tomb of 
a prophet or a ‘saint’ 24 ; sanctity stemming from a place’s soteriological 

1S> Discussion in Kister, ‘La taqra’u’, 151-5. Among many relevant Biblical injunctions, 
mention can be made of 1 Kings 8.27 and Acts 17,24. 

20 Walsh, ‘Holy time’. On this problem" in late antique Christianity, see Markus, ‘How on 
earth could places become holy?’; it is also worth bearing in mind Jonathan Z. Smith’s 
general dichotomy ( Map Is Not Territory, esp. 101) between ‘locative’ and ‘utopian’ 
visions of the world. 

21 Durkheim, Elementary Forms, esp. 37-9. 

22 Bokser, ‘Approaching sacred space’, esp. 289-90; Fine, This Holy Place, 12. Muslim schol¬ 
ars writing on the distinctive merits ( fada’il ) of Syria picked up and adapted this rabbinic 
hierarchy; see, for example, Ibn al-Murajja, Fada’il Bayt al-Maqdis, 115 ($136). 

23 Von Grunebaum, ‘Sacred character’. 

24 For more on baraka from saints’ tombs, see Meri, Cult of Saints, esp. 12-58. 
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role; sanctity stemming from an area’s cosmological significance. 25 For 
the role of sacred spaces in Islamic history, M. J. Kister has since com¬ 
plicated this picture by demonstrating how separate places could com¬ 
bine and thus reinforce each other’s holiness. Some medieval scholars, for 
example, recommended setting out on the pilgrimage to Mecca from the 
Aqsa Mosque in Jerusalem, while others noted that those who visited the 
tombs of Muhammad in Medina and Abraham in Hebron in the same 
year would enter Paradise. 26 These sacred hierarchies and interrelation¬ 
ships could change over time - some places could become more sacred, 
others less so - and such alterations can only be understood fully within 
their appropriate historical context. 

Maurice Halbwachs, in his study of the sacred topography of the 
Gospels in the Holy Land, has perhaps best articulated the suggestion 
that when spaces remain sacred the doctrines and associations attached 
to them tend to develop to retain their relevance. 27 As such, the creation 
and maintenance of sacred space is best understood as a process rather 
than an act that occurred at a single moment in time. The reasons for any 
long-lived sacred space’s acceptance as such have to evolve and adapt 
over time as political and social circumstances change; as such, ideas 
about the space’s original raison d’etre can change as well. Sacred space 
is culturally constructed and reconstructed. As Halbwachs put it: 

Sacred places thus commemorate not facts certified by contemporary witnesses 
but rather beliefs born perhaps not far from these places and strengthened by 
taking root in this environment. 

Whatever epoch is examined, attention is directed not toward the first events, or 
perhaps the origin of these events, but rather toward the group of believers and 
toward their commemorative work. When one looks at the physiognomy of the 
holy places in successive times, one finds the character of these groups inscribed . 28 

This is perhaps an obvious idea, but nonetheless a powerful and thor¬ 
oughly convincing one. The world is littered with places formerly per¬ 
ceived as sacred which are no longer seen as such because the beliefs 


25 Von Grunebaum fitted Medina into the second of these categories. For a fourth-/tenth- 
century narrative which hints at a similar taxonomy, see al-MuqaddasI, Ahsan al-taqastm, 
166-7- also discussed in Lassner,‘Muslims on the sanctity of Jerusalem’, 178-9. 

16 See Kister, ‘Sanctity joint and divided’, esp, 27 for these two examples. 

27 Halbwachs, Topographic legendaire; the conclusion to this work is translated in idem, 
On Collective Memory, 193-225. 

28 Halbwachs, On Collective Memory, 199, 234-5 [= idem, Topographie legendaire, 157, 
205], Essentially the same point has been made in Smith, Imagining Religion, 36-52, for 
example at 44: ‘sacred persistence ... is primarily exegesis.’ 
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attached to them did not remain relevant. There are also numerous 
examples of sacred sites that remained in use for long periods, sometimes 
over millennia, but to which the exegetical legends attached substantially 
altered over time. A study of the shrine of Ahmad Yasavl (d. 562/1166) 
in YasI (now in southern Kazakhstan), built by Temur (r. 771-807/1370- 
1405) in the late eighth/fourteenth century, has shown how even over a 
relatively short period the extent hagiographical and doctrinal material 
connected to that sacred space developed in its environment after the 
original foundation of the shrine. 29 I will demonstrate throughout this 
book that Medina’s position as an Islamic holy city was consolidated 
over the first three centuries AH largely because the ideas and doctrines 
attached to its sacred spaces evolved and were adapted over time after 
the death of Muhammad to retain their relevance for influential groups 
of scholars and rulers. 

It remains here to note the intimate connection at most points of 
Islamic history between sacred space, economics and politics. The eco¬ 
nomic function of holy places is often immediately apparent: numerous 
such locations have been associated with markets and trade fairs, partic¬ 
ularly but not exclusively connected to times of pilgrimage. The famous 
market fairs of late antique and medieval Europe and the Mediterranean 
are a good case for this point, as are the pre-Islamic pilgrim fairs in the 
vicinity of Mecca, at TJkaz, Dhu al-Majaz and Majanna. 30 

The close connection between politics and sacred spaces, particularly 
but not always through rulers’ patronage, has already been seen in the 
example of Temur’s construction of the shrine of Ahmad Yasavl. Modern 
scholars have discussed various aspects of this issue, and Roger Friedland 
and Richard Hecht, in their study of conflicts over Jerusalem in the twen¬ 
tieth century, have made a forceful plea for historians to take the political 
context of the development of sacred spaces much more seriously. 31 Why 
have rulers and elites - and, more recently, politicians - been so eager to 
promote their attachment to sacred spaces and to control others’ access 
to them? One reason is simply control. Many sacred spaces, because 
of the widespread veneration attached to them, were areas which left 
uncontrolled could offer an ideological focus for opposition. Also very 

29 DeWeese, ‘Sacred places’. For an example, from northern Iraq, of a site whose sanctity 
can be witnessed in the early first millennium BCE and again in late antiquity, see Walker, 
‘Legacy of Mesopotamia’. 

30 On these, see Crone, Meccan Trade, 170-80; Peters, Ha]], 33-5. 

31 Friedland and Hecht, ‘Politics of sacred place’, 23; see also Peters, Jerusalem and 
Mecca, 33. 
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enlightening for this question is Beatrice Forbes Manz’s recent study of 
shrines during the reign of the Timurid ruler Shahrukh (r. 807-50/1405-47) 
in Iran. Manz notes that rulers felt a need to be seen in association with 
the supernatural powers and that they could do this in two main ways: 
the first was through either having or appearing in dreams, and the sec¬ 
ond was through associating themselves, usually through patronage, with 
one or more sacred spaces. Perhaps most important is her suggestion that 
both rulers and scholars not only had the option of patronising new holy 
sites, but also had to work with already existing sacred spaces. 32 We will 
see over the course of what follows in this book that caliphs and scholars 
promoted certain sites in and pilgrimage to Medina partly out of recog¬ 
nition of the ideological benefits of close association with a town already 
considered sacred, but that in doing so they also helped to build up and 
reaffirm the town’s status as a holy city. 


LOCAL HISTORIES OF MEDINA 

Medina’s sanctity was discussed by Muslim scholars working within a 
number of genres and consequently this study is based on a wide variety 
of sources, ranging from histories and biographical dictionaries to com¬ 
pilations of hadith , works on Islamic law, literary compilations and more 
besides. That said, the book could not have been written without the 
survival of Nur al-Dln ‘All b. ‘Abd Allah al-Samhudfs {d. 911/1506) large 
local history of Medina, the Wafa’ al-tvafa bi-akhbar dar al-mustafaP 
To some extent this is because of al-Samhudl’s own investigative nature 
and the scrupulousness of his research; to a much larger degree, however, 
it is because his work includes hundreds of citations from much earlier, 
now lost local histories of Medina. 34 The four most oft-cited early histo¬ 
rians of Medina in al-Samhudl’s work are Ibn Zabala (d. after 199/814), 
al-Zubayr b. Bakkar (d. 256/870), ‘Umar b. Shabba (d. 262/876) and 
Yahya al-Aqlqi (d. 277/890). Of their works, a decent portion, although 

32 Manz, Power, Politics and Religion, 178-207. 

33 The most important studies of this work and the life of its author are al-SamarraTs intro¬ 
duction to his edition of the text and al-Jasir, ‘al-Samhudf. 

34 Other extant local histories of the sixth/twelfth century and later are also important 
witnesses to some of these earlier lost works - and will be cited as such throughout the 
footnotes in this book - but none are as significant as the Wafa’ al-wafa. These other 
works are: Ibn al-Najjar (d. 643/1245), al-Durra al-thamina-, al-Aqshahrl (d. 739/1338), 
al-Rawda al-firdawsiyya; al-Matarl (d. 741/1340), Ta’rtf; al-Marjani (d. after 770/1369), 
Bahjat al-nufus-, al-Maraghl (d. 816/1414), Tahqiq al-nusra-, and al-Flruzabadl 
(d. 817/1415), al-Maghanim al-mutaba. 
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certainly not all, of Ibn Shabba’s history is all that survives in an inde¬ 
pendent manuscript. 35 The contents of the local histories by Ibn Zabala, 
Ibn Shabba and Yahya al-'Aqlql - all of whom were cited more frequently 
than al-Zubayr b. Bakkar - are discussed and analysed in more detail 
in Chapter 4; here, however, some introductory points seem to be in 
order. 36 

Firstly, it should be made clear from the outset that these histories do 
not seem to have been either chronicles or biographical dictionaries, such 
as appear for many other towns and regions of the Islamic world. 37 They 
rather had a more topographical focus, not exclusively but mainly outlin¬ 
ing the history of certain natural topographical features and man-made 
sites within Medina. This material is by no means devoid of interest for 
the political, economic and social history of the town, as we will see, but it 
does mean that we have to ask different questions of it than we can of his¬ 
tories of other cities and provinces in the caliphate. 38 Secondly, and quite 
importantly, the authors of these works were of rather varied backgrounds. 
Ibn Zabala was, so far as we can tell, a lifelong and proud inhabitant of 
Medina, and the extant citations from his work display no obvious sec¬ 
tarian affiliation. 39 Ibn Shabba was a Basran who moved first to Baghdad 
and then to Samarra, where he refused to give in to pressure during the 
famous mihna to testify to the createdness of the Quran. 40 He is credited 
with histories of Mecca, Kufa and Basra as well as Medina, and there is no 
evidence that he ever visited the latter, although it is quite possible that he 
did. Yahya al-Aqiqi was another lifelong resident of Medina and Mecca, 
and a descendant of the fourth ShTl imam, ‘All Zayn al-Abidin {d. ca. 

35 Ibn Shabba, Ta’rikh al-Madina. The manuscript was preserved in a private library in 
Medina and was seemingly copied in the mid-to-late ninth/fifteenth century. It may have 
been, but was equally probably not, the version of the work to which al-Samhudl himgplf 
had access. For discussions, see al-Jasir,‘Mu’allafat’, 328-30; Shaltut ,‘Ta’rtkh\ 

36 Two pioneering analyses of these authors and their works are aI-‘AlI, ‘al-Mu’allafat 
al-‘arabiyya’, and al-Jasir, ‘Mu’allafat’. I have studied Ibn Zabala’s Akhbar al-Madina in 
considerably more detail in ‘Writing the history’ and ‘Prophet’s city’. 

37 The bibliography on medieval Arabic and Persian local historiography is steadily 
increasing, but a good introduction can be found in Robinson, Islamic Historiography, 
138-42. 

38 Cf., for example, the studies of the relations between local elites and representatives of 
the caliphal government based on local histories of Egypt and the JazTra in Kennedy, 
‘Central government’; Robinson, Empire and Elites. 

39 Munt, Writing the history’, esp. 11-13, 26, n. 121, with further references. 

40 The fullest biographical sources for Ibn Shabba are Ibn al-Nadlm, Fihrist, i/ii, 344-7; 
al-Khatlb al-Baghdadl, Ta’rikh Baghdad, xi, 208-10; al-Mizzi, Tahdhib al-kamdl, xxi, 
386-90; al-Dhahabl, Siyar a c lam al-nubald’, xn, 369-72. For modern discussions, as well 
as those works cited earlier, see El 2 , s.v. “Umar b. Shabba’ (S. Leder). 
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95/713-14). His family was frequently at odds with the Abbasid caliphs 
and his grandfather, Ja'far b. TJbayd Allah, was recognised as an imam by 
some Zaydis. As well as writing a work about Medina, Yahya was also the 
author of the oldest extant genealogy of the family of All b. Abi Talib. 41 
With this background, it is unsurprising that his material displays pro- 
Alid inclinations, but although he was almost certainly ShTl it is difficult 
to ascertain which particular ShTl school of thought he adhered to. The 
various backgrounds of these historians of Medina mean that modern his¬ 
torians have a refreshing variety of opinions concerning Medina’s status 
and its holy sites in the early Islamic centuries to work with. 

Finally, there are the related issues of how these historians’ works and 
material were originally composed and then preserved over centuries so 
that later scholars such as al-Samhudl could use them as sources for their 
own works, and how accurately the latter did so. Regarding the second 
of these two questions, there is good reason to be optimistic. A compari¬ 
son of a sample of al-Samhudl’s quotations from Ibn Shabba’s work with 
the same passages as they appear in the extant manuscript of the latter 
has reinforced al-Samhudl’s reputation for scrupulousness. 42 At the same 
time, it is abundantly clear that later authors did not cite the entirety of 
these earlier works, nor did they comment much on the original organi¬ 
sation of their material, so we cannot use the citations in later histories of 
Medina to ‘reconstruct’ fully those lost works. It is also clear, and now we 
turn to the first of these two final questions, that neither Ibn Zabala, Ibn 
Shabba nor Yahya al-Aqlql ever composed what we would today consider 
a fixed-form, finalised work. What survived to be used by historians such 
as al-Samhudl was rather redactions of material taught by these earlier 
scholars transmitted by their students. These three scholars can be con¬ 
sidered the ‘authors’ of the local histories that went under their respective 
names in the sense that the vast majority of the material within was theirs 
and they clearly played a considerable role in shaping the organisation of 
that material; we must realise, however, that later hands played a role in 
creating the versions of the works available to later historians of Medina 
and in the extant manuscript of Ibn Shabba’s history. 43 

41 Abu Nasr al-Bukharl, Sirr al-silsila, 71-2; al-Najashi, Rijal, r, 182; 11, 412; al-Kazim’s 
introduction to his edition of Yahya, Mu‘aqqibin ; Bernheimer, 'Alids, 18-19. 

42 Munt, ‘Writing the history’, 6-11. 

43 Two particularly influential works on the transmission of knowledge in early Islam, 
which have greatly influenced my understanding of the transmission of these local his¬ 
tories of Medina, are Schoeler, Oral and the Written, and idem, Genesis of Literature. 
For much more detailed justification for this view of the transmission of Ibn Zabala’s 
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In spite of the difficulties, we have a relatively large amount of local 
historical material relating to Medina from the late second/eighth and 
third/ninth centuries, which, judiciously handled and approached with 
the right questions in mind, can teach us a considerable amount about 
the history of the town over the first three centuries ah. The optimism 
can only ever be partial for the history of the early Islamic Hijaz. We still 
have extremely little material that can be dated with certainty to the first/ 
seventh century, or indeed for much of the first half of the second/eighth 
century, 44 and - as students of Islamic history are now repeatedly told - 
we are left with the likelihood that the later material about those earlier 
years, although interesting and useful, always tells us much more about 
the eras during which it was compiled than about the early decades about 
which it purports to inform us. 

For other regions, especially Egypt and Syria, documentary and mate¬ 
rial evidence can help considerably. Some regions, again notably Syria 
and the Jazlra, even have earlier literary sources written by non-Muslims 
that can help. 45 Medina and the Hijaz have virtually no such corroborat¬ 
ing evidence. Relatively little archaeological work has been carried out 
in the region, and although this is beginning to change it is extremely 
unlikely that there will ever be any such investigation of Mecca and 
Medina themselves for the obvious religious and political reasons; in any 
case, much Saudi work improving the infrastructure of the two cities has 
almost certainly destroyed most of what was there. 46 So, any history of 
early Islamic Medina is going to have to rely more on texts than on mate¬ 
rial evidence. 47 This not only means that we have very little contempo¬ 
rary evidence for the town’s history before the late second/eighth century, 
but also that what we do have reflects overwhelmingly the concerns of 


Akkbar al-Madina, see Munt, ‘Writing the history’, 14-18; for a similar understanding 
of Ibn Shabba’s work, see Gunther, ‘New results’, 12-13; Schoeler, Genesis of Literature, 
111-12. The recensions of Yahya’s history of Medina are discussed further in Chapter 4, 
n. 15. 

44 For a recent attempt to improve this situation regarding material about the career of 
Muhammad in Mecca and Medina, see Gorke and Schoeler, Die altesten Berichte ; but 
cf. Shoemaker, ‘In search’, and then the response to that by Gorke, Motzki and Schoeler, 
‘First century sources’. 

4i In general, see Hoyland, Seeing Islam. For just one example of the usefulness of rela¬ 
tively early Syriac chronicles against which to counterbalance the Arabic narratives, see 
Robinson, ‘Conquest of Khuzistan’. 

44 See, for example, Behrens, Garten des Paradieses , 188: Within Medina’s historic city 
centre, there are today as good as no historical buildings any more.’ 

47 A point Wansbrough makes forcefully in his Res Ipsa Loquitur. 
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religious and scholarly elites. The texts cannot be put aside, however, and 
we can learn a great deal if we use them properly. As the English chroni¬ 
cler Ranulf Higden (d. 1364 ce) wrote in his Polycbronicon, a history of 
the world from Creation to 1340 CE, ‘Indeed, the apostle did not say that 
all things that are written are true, but that all things that are written, are 
written that we may learn from them.’ 48 


Cited in Given-Wilson, Chronicles , 56. 
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Hamm and Hima : Sacred Space in the 
Pre-Islamic Hijaz 


Muhammad was born (in the late sixth century ce) into a world full of 
what we would now recognise as sacred spaces, places separated from the 
outside by clear boundaries and/or regulations and perceived to have a 
special connection with the divine. All regions of the Near East, including 
the Arabian Peninsula, have provided examples of places accorded great 
religious significance virtually since the beginning of recorded history. 
Inhabitants of the Hijaz were certainly aware of the existence of such 
places: the Qur’an, to give just one example, states that the first - thus 
implying the existence of others - blessed (mubarak) house (bayt, also 
‘temple’) founded was at a place called Bakka (Q3.96). Later Muslim 
scholars, such as Ibn al-Kalbl (d. ca. 204/819-20) in his Kitdb al-Asnam , 
envisaged a pre-Islamic Hijaz full of idols and shrines, and, whatever 
one’s opinion on the reliability of the information contained in his work, 
it would surely be strange if the Hijaz of Muhammad’s day were an 
environment bereft of such spaces, whatever deity or deities they were 
dedicated to. 1 All surrounding regions had plenty of places that some 
considered sacred, and the northern Hijaz certainly had them in previ¬ 
ous centuries, for example at al-Hijr/Mada’in Salih and the temple dedi¬ 
cated at Rawwafa (about forty-five miles southwest of Tabuk) during the 
reign of the Roman emperor Marcus Aurelius (161-80 ce). 2 How spaces 
were considered sacred in Muhammad’s time in Arabia and the Hijaz, 


1 A detailed (and convincing) critique of Ibn al-Kalbl’s work is Hawting, Idea of Idolatry, 
88 - 110 . 

2 Healey, Nabataean Tomb Inscriptions ; idem, Religion of the Nabataeans, passim, but 
esp. 53-6; Hoyland, Arabia and the Arabs, 68-9. 
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however, and what their functions as such were, is far from clear. A little 
more clarity will be sought in this chapter. 

Perhaps the most common form of sacred space found throughout the 
ancient and late antique Near East and Arabian Peninsula is the shrine, 
a built structure which could take the form of a temple, a church, a syn¬ 
agogue, a saint’s tomb or much more. Every town, and many smaller 
settlements, would have possessed at least one of these. Saints’ shrines 
were so prevalent in the late antique Christian world that, as Peter Brown 
has put it, ‘late-antique Christianity, as it impinged on the outside world, 
was shrines and relics’. 3 They were spaces that many people would have 
encountered every day, but that did not make them any less sacred. Their 
raison d’etre was to provide the necessary space for ritual and com¬ 
munal functions, most obviously worship, but also others. At the other 
end of the spectrum is the interregional holy city, an urban entity whose 
sanctity was recognised by people over vast geographic areas and which 
was sometimes visited by those who could afford to undertake the often 
arduous journey. The most studied example of a late antique holy city is 
Jerusalem, with its regular pilgrims and its multitude of widely recogn¬ 
ised sacred sites, including but by no means limited to Temple Mount and 
the Church of the Holy Sepulchre. 

Between"these two extremes lie a number of other forms of sacred 
space. The Oak of Mamre, near Hebron, provides a concise late antique 
example of many phenomena generally associated with sacred spaces. 
The ecclesiastical historian Sozomen (d. after 443 CE) notes that the 
site, which attracted considerable crowds from Palestine, Phoenicia and 
(Roman) Arabia during an annual summer feast, had Abrahamic associa¬ 
tions - Christians claimed it was where Jesus and two angels appeared 
before Abraham - but he also explains how the particular dogmas with 
which it was associated allowed the place to be venerated by members of 
different faiths: 

Indeed this feast is diligently frequented by all nations; by the Jews, because they 
boast of their descent from the patriarch Abraham; by the Greeks, because angels 
there appeared to men; and by Christians, because He who, for the salvation of 
mankind, was born of a virgin, there manifested himself to a godly man . 4 

Sozomen also explains how during the annual feast, ‘both buyers and 
sellers, resort thither on account of the fair’. The ecumenical nature 
of the site, however, did not last long after the emperor Constantine’s 

3 Brown, Cult of Saints, 12. 

4 Sozomen, Ecc. Hist., n.4. 
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(r. 306-37 ce) conversion to Christianity and the transfer of the centre of 
the empire to Constantinople. When Constantine heard from his moth¬ 
er-in-law that the site was being ‘defiled’ by the libations and sacrifices 
that some visitors offered there, he instructed the bishops of Palestine to 
erect a church on the site, forbade libations and sacrifices, and declared: 
‘[T]his site should be both kept clear of every defilement and restored to 
its ancient holy state, so that no other activity goes on there except the 
performance of the cult appropriate to God the Almighty.’ 5 At Mamre, 
therefore, a number of the features of sacred spaces can be observed: a 
site based around a natural feature (here an oak); the close link between 
pilgrimage and trade; a site which, for a time at least, could be appreci¬ 
ated by adherents of different faiths who held varied beliefs concerning 
the hierophany that had supposedly occurred there; a site previously fre¬ 
quented by members of various faiths eventually appropriated by a newer 
faith; the imposition of boundaries (in this case through the construction 
of a church) and regulations to protect the site from those things consid¬ 
ered definitively unholy. 

THE HIJAZ 

If places such as Mamre provide historians with a window into late 
antique practices of sacred space north of the Hijaz, such matters remain 
more obscure within the Hijaz itself. The pre-Islamic Arabian Peninsula 
is no longer the historical black hole that it used to be. A relatively decent 
amount of work on the widespread extant epigraphy and archaeology of 
pre-Islamic South Arabia (modern Yemen, southwest Saudi Arabia and 
southwest Oman) has greatly increased our understanding of that corner 
of the peninsula over recent decades, and ancient and early Islamic histo¬ 
rians are beginning to take the history of this area much more seriously. 6 
Much of this research has focused on establishing the political history of 
the various dynasties and kingdoms that ruled in South Arabia, but reli¬ 
gious history has also been a prominent theme of research. The unveiling 
of the spectacularly successful conversion of the Himyarite rulers (who 
first came to dominate South Arabia over the course of the third cen¬ 
tury ce) to Judaism in the late fourth century ce has been a particularly 

5 Eusebius of Caesarea included in his Life of Constantine (in.51-3) a copy of the text of the 
letter Constantine sent outlining his orders regarding the shrine at Mamre to the bishops 
and civil authorities of Palestine. The quotation here comes from that letter (m.53.4). 

6 For a very recent example of this trend, see Bowersock, Throne of Adulis. 
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important discovery. 7 The study of practices of sacred space in South 
Arabia, especially of the types of shrines (particularly temples of the pre¬ 
monotheist period) in the region, has also become relatively advanced. As 
a result, we know that there were a wide variety of such spaces: temples 
in the middle of towns, extramural temples, shrines fairly far removed 
from any urban areas and more; some were pilgrimage destinations, and 
others were not; some played a role in providing spaces for interaction 
between settled and (semi-)nomadic populations and others catered more 
exclusively to particular groups. 8 

The evidence for sacred spaces in the Hijaz, unfortunately, is not nearly 
as good and so well studied. Because the sciences of archaeology and 
epigraphy are in their relative infancy in Saudi Arabia, research into the 
religious practices of western Arabia in the pre-Islamic period has had to 
rely much more on texts. 9 The problems famously posed by these texts - 
they were mostly written in Arabic at least two centuries after the coming 
of Islam by Muslims whose concerns were frequently far removed from 
those of the pre- and early Islamic Hijaz; many of the narratives they con¬ 
tain seem to have evolved out of exegesis of obscure verses in the Quran; 
and they display a disproportionate focus on the Ka‘ba and sanctuary 
at Mecca 10 - have meant that historians have generally had to interpret 
them by applying models developed during the study of loosely compara¬ 
ble regions with better evidence. Perhaps the best-known effort to apply 
models developed from the study of another region in another period - in 
this case, twentieth-century Yemen - to the study of HijazI practices of 
sacred space can be witnessed in two studies by R. B. Serjeant. 11 In the 
most detailed of the two, Serjeant focuses the comparison on the process 


7 On which see esp. Robin, ‘Himyar et Israel’. 

8 For just a scattered overview of some of the material out there, see Robin and Breton, 
‘Sanctuaire preislamique’; Hoyland, Arabia and the Arabs, 157-62; Sedov, Temples. For 
a recent study which places considerable importance on the social and religious cus¬ 
tom of pilgrimage throughout the history of the Arabian Peninsula, see McCorriston, 
Pilgrimage and Household. 

9 Wellhausen, Reste arabischen Heidentums; Fahd, Pantheon ; Hawting, Idea of Idolatry; 
Hoyland, Arabia and the Arabs, 139-66; Crone, ‘Religion’; idem, ‘Quranic mushrikun’. 
For religious practice in pre-Islamic Medina, see esp. Lecker, ‘Idol worship’; idem, ‘Was 
Arabian idol worship declining’, 24-37. 

10 A good example of such a later Arabic work is Ibn al-Kalbl’s Kitdb al-Asndm, mentioned 
earlier. Two now classic discussions of the problems involved in using the later Arabic 
sources for the study of pre-Islamic Arabia are Crone, Meccan Trade, esp. 203-30, and 
Hawting, Idea of Idolatry; on the link with Quranic exegesis, cf. in part Rubin, ‘Life of 
Muhammad’, 

11 Serjeant,‘Haram and hawtah’; idem,‘Sana' the protected’. 
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by which a hawta - a tribal sacred enclave - is established in twentieth- 
century Hadramawt. In the other, he draws on the modern hijra - a form 
of protected space - in Yemen. In both cases, the point of the comparison 
was to understand how sacred spaces functioned in the pre- and early 
Islamic Hijaz. 

The model Serjeant arrived at based on his study of HadramI bawtas 
is worth outlining in brief. A hau/ta is a sacred enclave declared as such 
by a member of a holy family, and its boundaries are then demarcated 
by whitewashed cairns; usually they are situated at places where people 
already tend to congregate for one reason or another (for example, a 
market). The hawta must at the same time be recognised by the surround¬ 
ing tribesmen. When the original founder has passed away, one of his 
descendants is elected to assume his role, and he takes the title mansab. 
Within the hawta, many actions, especially murder, are totally forbidden, 
but the regulations also cover lesser offences. 

Serjeant’s methodology and assumptions in these articles have come 
under some criticism, and it has to be said that, in spite of the interesting 
and important conclusions that his work has established, some of that crit¬ 
icism is fair. 12 The main problem is that Serjeant states but does not dem¬ 
onstrate his claim that the situation in modern Yemen and Hadramawt 
can shed light on that in pre-Islamic Arabia. 13 He asserts that the modern 
hawtas and hijras he investigated are both continuations of pre-Islamic 
practices of sacred space but offered no evidence for this. In fact, neither 
the term hawta nor the term hijra, used to denote a form of protected 
or sacred space, can be demonstrated to have existed anywhere in pre- 
Islamic Arabia. 14 Even if they did, we should remember Marc Bloch’s 
warning that: ‘[T]o the great despair of historians, men fail to change 
their vocabulary every time they change their customs.’ 15 Furthermore, 
something of a disconnect arises between Serjeant’s assumption that 
hypothetical Arabia-wide practices can be extrapolated from observed 
HadramI customs and the testimony of other observers who have noted 
the lack of anything similar to the HadramI hawta model elsewhere in 
the peninsula. In contrast to Serjeant’s picture of a Hadramawt full of 

12 For example, Crone, Meccan Trade, 184, n. 81; idem, ‘Serjeant and Meccan trade’; 
Decobert, Mendiant, 355-61. 

13 See, for example, Serjeant, ‘Haram and hawtah’, 41-2. 

u For the argument that the hijra institution has its origins in medieval Zaydl Yemen, see 
Madelung, ‘Origins’. The root h-w-t is rather tellingly absent from Beeston et al., Sabaic 
Dictionary, and Biella, Dictionary. 

15 Bloch, Historian’s Craft, 34. 
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mansabs and bawtas , the early twentieth-century Czech traveller Alois 
Musil blundy observed of the inhabitants of Najd: ‘The camel breeders 
know no holy places, no sacred objects, no intermediaries between man 
and Allah, no forms of prayer.’ 16 

None of this means that practices similar to the Hadrami bawta and 
Yemeni hijra did not exist in pre-Islamic South Arabia, or even in the 
pre-Islamic Hijaz; it simply means that we need to see if any contempo¬ 
rary evidence exists suggesting that the models constructed by the study 
of such twentieth-century protected spaces are appropriate for under¬ 
standing the practices of sacred space in the Hijaz around the time of 
Muhammad’s career. As essential as they are for our task, models can 
only take us so far. Eventually we will have to remain within the bounds 
of what our primary evidence will allow, even if those bounds are rather 
limited. 

So what primary evidence is there for religious practices and customs 
in pre-Islamic Arabia? One possibility is offered by Arabic poetry, much 
of which is said to date back to the pre- and very early Islamic periods, 
although it only survives in compilations from the second/eighth century 
and later. Precisely how much is hotly debated, but it seems reasonable to 
accept that a great deal of this poetry can take us back significantly earlier 
than most Arabic prose sources. There is also the Qur’an. Perhaps even 
more so than with poetry, the controversy over the date of the Qur’an’s 
composition continues to rage, but, suffice it to say, the Qur’an as we 
have it increasingly appears to represent a collection of material that 
was almost certainly circulating in the early or mid first-/seventh-century 
Hijaz. When precisely that material was collected is where much of the 
controversy persists. 17 Although the Qur’an is an early source, however, 
it is famously obscure and provides little context itself. It is for this rea¬ 
son that most modern research tends to be aimed at using other sources 
to find an appropriate historical context in which to situate the Quranic 
text, rather than at using the Qur’an as a historical source for the envi¬ 
ronment in which its material was produced. 18 

16 Musil, Northern Negd, 257. 

17 On the Quranic material as early first-/seventh-century HijazI, see esp. Donner, Narratives 
of Islamic Origins, 35-63. Recent arguments for a fairly early collection date, based on 
manuscript evidence, can be found in Deroche, Transmission ecrite, and Sadeghi and 
Bergmann, ‘Codex of a Companion’. Much more modern scholarship on the question is 
surveyed in Shoemaker, Death of a Prophet, 136-58. 

18 Three excellent collections of recent research on the historical context of the Qur’an are 
Reynolds, ed., Qur’an in Its Historical Context-, idem, ed.. New Perspectives; Neuwirth 
et al., eds., Qur’an in Context. 
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Incontrovertible contemporary sources include the numerous 
pre-Islamic inscriptions from the Arabian Peninsula, although these have 
many problems of their own. One problem is the regional variation in 
the quantity and type of the inscriptions: South Arabia has many more 
monumental and votive texts, for example, than elsewhere. 19 The Hijaz 
has unfortunately provided relatively few published pre-Islamic inscrip¬ 
tions, although this situation is starting to change and there are impor¬ 
tant exceptions, such as the Nabataean tomb inscriptions of al-Hijr/ 
Mada’in Salih. 20 Other more general hindrances include the wide variety 
of languages and scripts in which they are written and the complications 
involved in dating most of them. 21 In spite of all this, however, these 
inscriptions provide us with our only indisputably pre-Islamic Arabian 
evidence. There were contemporary observers of pre-Islamic Arabia 
from outside of the peninsula, most importantly those writing in Greek 
and Syriac, but their testimonies are not nearly as useful as the inscrip¬ 
tions. Contemporary though they may be, that hardly makes up for their 
frequent lack of insider knowledge about the Arabians and their land, as 
well as the generally stereotyped nature of their writings on the subject. 
They can be of great use, but usually only when carefully correlated with 
other material. 

John Healey opened his book on the Nabataeans’ religion with the 
sensible assertion that the task he had set himself ‘necessarily involves an 
element of imaginative reconstruction, based on the surviving evidence 
but informed by analogy.’ 22 The task here will also involve imaginative 
reconstruction informed by analogy. The case is actually little better for 
much pre- and early Islamic history in the Hijaz and elsewhere; as Chase 
Robinson has suggested in an article on modern historiography of the 
early Islamic period in general, ‘As long as our evidence remains so weak, 
the models we choose to apply will exert disproportionate power on our 
explanations.’ 23 This being the case, we should be careful to choose good 
models for analogy. 


19 An indispensable tool for the study of the South Arabian inscriptions is Kitchen, 
Documentation. 

20 Healey, Nabataean Tomb Inscriptions. For other pre-Islamic inscriptions found within 
the peninsula outside of Yemen, see, for example, Hoyland, ‘Epigraphy’. 

21 Macdonald, ‘Reflections’; Ryckmans, ‘Inscriptions anciennes’. 

22 Healey, Religion of the Nabataeans, xi; also 6-9. 

23 Robinson, ‘Reconstructing early Islam’, 131. Wansbrough has made this point specifi¬ 
cally regarding pre- and early Islamic Arabia in his Res Ipsa Loquitur; also Montgomery, 
‘Empty Hijaz’, 42-58, 75-6. 
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a) The Various Types of Protected Enclaves 

It is clear that the pre-Islamic Hijaz knew of protected enclaves. 24 We 
must use the term ‘protected enclaves’ rather than the term ‘sacred spaces’ 
at times because it is not actually clear that some of the forms of space 
discussed here were distinctly sacred. The label ‘sacred’ should not be 
used for any of these unless it can be justified. In many respects, the types 
of sacred space (and here I do mean to use that term) in the pre-Islamic 
Hijaz were presumably similar to those of the lands to the north. The 
later Arabic sources tell us about a number of shrines (often referred to 
by the Arabic word bayt, but also by other terms, including ka r ba) in 
the Hijaz associated with polytheistic worship, but also about the pres¬ 
ence of Christians and Jews with their own places of worship. These 
same sources also assumed the remote sanctuaries at Mecca - overseen 
by the tribe of Quraysh from the time of Qusayy b Kilab (probably the 
late fourth or early fifth century ce) onwards - and its hinterland (espe¬ 
cially at Mina and ‘Arafat) to have commanded a considerable degree 
of interregional devotion and to have attracted many pilgrims from the 
surrounding tribes for the annual hajj and c umra rites in the months of 
Dhu al-Hijja and Rajab respectively. 25 This prominence afforded to pre- 
Islamic Mecca, however, has no contemporary corroboration, and such a 
picture has been convincingly challenged. 26 

Those sources which, as discussed earlier, constitute our best approx¬ 
imation of primary evidence for the history of religious customs and 
practices in the late antique Hijaz demonstrate that alongside individual 
shrines (the bayts and ka ! bas) there were at least two significant prac¬ 
tices of enclosing and protecting space which covered significantly larger 
spaces than individual structures, known by the terms haram and himd. 
Similar spaces denoted by terms derived from the same roots, h-r-m and 
h-m-y, from other areas of the pre-Islamic Arabian Peninsula are also 
known. The remainder of this chapter focuses in particular on these two 


24 See, for example, Lammens, ‘Sanctuaires preislamites’; Chelhod, Structures de sacre, 
esp. 209-37; Decobert, Mendiant, esp. 60-3,149-91,255-306,330-7,355-61 (although 
cf. the response to this book in Cheikh-Moussa and Gazagnadou, ‘Comment on ecrit’); 
Hoyland, Arabia and the Arabs, 157-62. 

25 For a general overview, see Peters, Hajj, 3-59. It is worth emphasising that the pre- 
Islamic hajj and ‘umra rites were not precisely the same as the Islamic-era pilgrimages 
that share their names; see Wellhausen, Reste arabischen Heidentums, 68-84. 

26 Crone, Meccan Trade , 161-99; Kister, ‘Some reports concerning Mecca’, 70-1. See also 
the references in note 69. 
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practices and what they tell us about attitudes towards sacred space in 
the Hijaz around the time of Muhammad’s career. 

i) Haram 

In later Islamic times, the haram came to be one of the most sacred forms 
of space on earth. Many of those Muslim scholars whose opinions are 
known appear to have accepted the existence of two genuine Islamic 
harams, at Mecca and Medina, although we will see that other opinions 
existed as well. Discussions about these harams abound in pre-modern 
Arabic literature, from which it appears that the classical Islamic haram 
was a form of sacred space associated with God and one or more of 
His prophets with defined boundaries in which certain prohibitions were 
active that were not active anywhere else. There were also, particularly 
for Mecca, special boundary rituals that had to be undergone in order 
to enter the haram. We can get a better view of what these prohibitions 
might have been by looking at the traditions in the local histories of 
Mecca and Medina which explain the rules. Some of these are discussed 
in more detail in this and the following two chapters, including, among 
many others, the more commonly encountered special prohibitions: for 
example, hunting, cutting down plants, carrying weapons and fighting or 
killing. These regulations are only applicable within a defined area, and 
the resulting confusion over the precise boundaries of the relevant areas 
is another matter that later sources discussed at some length . 27 For the 
time being, it suffices to note that the harams at Mecca and Medina were 
very extensive, extending at least several miles in all directions. The regu¬ 
lations of these harams had to be adhered to at all times. Further regula¬ 
tions applied at Mecca during the hajj season and for anyone undertaking 
the ‘urnra, but the basic haram regulations of both Mecca and Medina 
were to be obeyed at all times of the year. 

In spite of the attempts of a significant number of Muslim scholars to 
restrict the number of acceptable harams to one or two - Mecca with or 
without Medina - others were discussed from time to time. Wajj, near 
al-Ta if, is occasionally discussed as a haram, and by the fourth/tenth cen¬ 
tury some scholars were arguing that harams existed elsewhere . 28 Some 


For example, al-Samhudi, Wafa’ al-wafa, i, 194—213; al-Fasi, Shifa’ al-gharam, i, 
85-105. 

For Wajj in early Arabic sources, see Abu Ubayd, Amwal, 204-8; Ibn Sa'd, Tabaqdt , 
ij 284—5; Ibn Hisham, Sira, iv, 187; Ibn Habib, Kitdb al-Muhabbar, 315; Abu Dawud, 
Sunan, n, 361-2 (Kitdb al-Mandsik, bdb 93). See also Wellhausen, Reste arabiscben 
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of the ShTa came to claim haram status for Kufa and Karbala in Iraq, 
the burial sites of ‘All b. Abl Talib and his son al-Husayn respectively, 29 
and by the fourth/tenth century some sources referred to the tomb of 
Abraham in Hebron in Palestine (not far from the Oak of Mamre) as a 
haram. 30 T5y the sixth/twelfth century, and perhaps no earlier, Jerusalem 
had come to possess an area known as al-haram al-shanf, ‘the noble 
haram’ 31 These ‘ harams ’ at Kufa, Karbala, Hebron and Jerusalem are 
not wide, expansive areas like the harams at Mecca and Medina, but 
rather much smaller enclosed structures, or shrines. This usage of the 
term represents a later development, and it is now also quite common to 
see discussions of Mecca’s and Medina’s harams that refer solely to the 
mosques in the centre of the two towns. 32 This does not, however, seem to 
be an accurate reflection of what a haram was on the eve of Islam. 

In early Arabic poetry, the words from the root h-r-m most frequently 
imply a sense of ‘being forbidden’, often in apposition to the root h-l-l , 
or ‘to withhold’ or ‘being deprived’. 33 The root certainly carries stronger 
connotations than simply ‘forbidden’ and implies something forbidden by 
ritual or religious custom. Notably, however, it can be used for both ‘bad’ 
and ‘good’ things. The adjective haram occasionally appears in contexts 
where a translation of ‘sacred’ seems more appropriate than ‘forbidden’. 
Usually in poetry this extended meaning seems clearest when haram is 
used as an adjective qualifying ‘months’ - many modern scholars indeed 
regularly translate al-shahr al-haram as ‘the sacred month’ - and perhaps 


Heidentums, 29-34; Lammens, ‘Cite arabe’, 139-41,144; Kister, ‘Some reports concern¬ 
ing al-Ta’if’; and Decobert, Mendiant , 176-9,186-90. 

29 For Kufa, see al-Kulayni, Kdfi, iv, 563; further references in Friedmann, ‘Kufa is better’, 
214,216,228-9; for Karbala, see al-Shaykh al-Mufld, Mazdr, 120,123-5; and for both, 
see al-TusI, Istibsar , 11, 334-6. 

30 Elad, ‘Pilgrims and pilgrimage’. 

31 Many historians rather misleadingly use the term al-haram al-shanf to refer to Jerusalem’s 
Temple Mount for all periods of Islamic history. However, in Kaplony’s comprehensive 
discussion of the names used to refer to Jerusalem and the Temple Mount in the period 
up to 1099 CE, the term haram does not appear at all; see Kaplony, Haram of Jerusalem, 
214-24, 384-6, 560-3. ' 

32 The use of the word haram applied specifically to the Prophet’s Mosque in Medina 
dates back at least as far as the sixthAwelfth century: Ibn Jubayr, Rihla, 199; al-HarawT, 
Ishdrdt, 244-7. 

33 For examples of the sense of‘being forbidden’, see Arazi and Masalha, al-’Iqd al-thamm, 
57,59; Mufaddaliyyat , 1,5,46; Mu'allaqat, 12. For examples of the sense of‘to withhold’ 
and ‘being deprived’, see Mufaddaliyyat, 1, 779; Arazi and Masalha, al-‘lqd al-thamm, 8, 
64. For a discussion of the apposition of h-r-m and h-l-l in poetry, see Stetkevych, Mute 
Immortals, esp. 62-3, 70-2. A nice example of this apposition comes in the third line of 
Labld’s Mu'allaqa-, see Mu‘allaqdt, 15. 
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once as a qualifier for the noun hijr 34 The word hijr in this context may 
refer to another Arabian practice of sacred or protected space. 35 In pre- 
Islamic poetry, examples of the use of the term bar am to refer to a place 
emerge - for example, in a verse credited to Tarafa b. al- c Abd (active per¬ 
haps in the mid sixth century CE) - although there is not enough context 
to suggest a firm meaning or any particular location: 

We restrain the ignorant (al-jahil) in our place of counsel ( majlis ), and you see 
that the majlis is held among us like the haram 36 

The word hirml, or hirmiyya , does occur more frequently, and could per¬ 
haps be translated as ‘something/someone from the/a haram’M ' 

Words derived from the root h-r-m occur eighty-three times in the 
Qur’an, with many of the same meanings as they possess in poetry, 
although many more occasions occur when a sense of ‘sacred’, beyond 
merely ‘forbidden’, seems more clearly appropriate. 38 A good example 
of this is the phrase hurumat Allah (Q22.30), which can be understood 
as ‘God’s sacred things’. 39 As in poetry, the root is often used in appo¬ 
sition to h-l-l, and there are also occasions when the root h-r-m in the 
Qur’an refers to declarations of sanctity and forbidding of things that 
are impure or rejected by God. A good example of this can be found in 
Q2.173: ‘He has only forbidden for you (innamd harrama ‘alaykum ) 
carrion, blood, pig’s meat, and whatsoever has been dedicated to some¬ 
one other than God.’ It is the basic sense of ‘forbidden’, either totally or 
unless certain rites and regulations are complied with, that unites these 
otherwise disparate usages. 40 On several occasions, later exegetes inter¬ 
preted words derived from the root h-r-m as referring to the practice of 
ihram (entering the correct ritual state for the pilgrimage to Mecca), but 


34 Mu’allaqdt, 15;Arazi and Masalha, al-'lqdal-tbamln, 18;Abu 'Ubayda, Majdzal-Qur’dn, 
i, 207. 

35 Compare the usages in Beeston et al., Sabaic Dictionary, 67; also al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 
i, 2004. 

36 Arazi and Masalha, al-’Iqd al-thamin, 42. 

37 Mufaddaliyyat, I, 358; Arazi and Masalha, al-’lqd al-thamin, 15. For one such transla¬ 
tion of hirmiyya, see Mufaddaliyyat, n, 132. 

38 Abd al-Baql, Mu jam, s.v. ‘h-r-m’; Badawi and Abdel Haleem, Arabic-English Dictionary, 
201-4. 

39 Another example is Q27.91: ‘I have only been commanded to serve the Lord of this ter¬ 
ritory who made it sacred (alladbi harramaha).’ 

40 See esp. Chelhod, Structures de sacre, 50-2; Gardet, ‘Notion et sens’; cf. in part Decobert, 
Mendiant, 160. A classic discussion of the division between the ‘propitiously sacred and 
the unpropitiously sacred’ is Durkheim, Elementary Forms, 301-2, 409-14 (quotation 
from 413). 
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because this is a form iv verbal noun and no words taken from form iv 
of the root appear in the Qur’an, this may well not be the correct inter¬ 
pretation. The most common word thus interpreted is hurum (Q5.1; 
5.95; 5.96). 41 

Specifically concerning space, the word haram occurs in the Qur’an 
twice, both times qualified by the adjective dmin, ‘secure, inviolable’. Both 
uses clearly denote some kind of protected territory and make explicit 
that God Himself created it: 

And they say, ‘If we follow the guidance with you, we will be snatched away from 
our land’. But did We not establish for them a haram dmin to which the fruits 
of everything are gathered as sustenance from Us, although most of them do not 
know [it]? (Q28.57) 

But did they not consider that We have made [for them] a haram dmin while the 
people around them are snatched away? (Q29.67) 

The adjective haram occurs twenty-five times, almost always as a quali¬ 
fying adjective of shahr, ‘month’, masjid, ‘place of prostration/worship’, 
mash l ar, ‘waymark’ (?) and bayt, ‘house’ or ‘temple’. This adjective is 
often connected with purity, and is sometimes explicitly connected to 
God. 42 The word haram appears in one verse (Q21.95) in which its 
meaning is rather unclear, and this has caused problems for pre-modern 
Muslim exegetes and modern scholars; it is certainly, however, connected 
to the delimitation of a particular space as sacred or forbidden. 43 

The Qur’an provides enough evidence that the concept of space made 
inviolable by a deity and considered sacred existed in the Hijaz in the 
early seventh century CE, and that such space could be meaningfully 
denoted by the noun haram and described by the adjective haram. That 
there were other sacred spaces denoted by terms from the root h-r-m in 
pre-Islamic Arabia will be discussed shortly, but it is important that the 
Qur’an seems to recognise only one haram , one masjid haram, one bayt 
haram and one mash 'ar haram, associated with God and no other deity. 
This does not mean that the existence of others was not assumed, but for 
whatever reason the Qur’an does not mention them. Whether these were 

41 For the commentators’ gloss of hurum m as ‘whilst in ihram’, see, for example, the com¬ 
mentaries of Q5.96 in: Muqatil, TafsJr, 1, 506; al-Tabari, Jdmi' al-baydn, v, 71. 

42 For example, Q9.29. 

43 Discussion in Rippin, ‘Qur’an 21:95’. The Arabic text of the verse is: wa-hardm 'ala 
qarya ahlaknaha annahum Id yarji'una, which Rippin translates (at 53) as: ‘A city, which 
we destroyed, has been devoted to God, (resulting in the fact) that they may not return 
(to it).’ 
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all in the same place is difficult to confirm, but that is certainly a plausible 
reading of the text. 

The pre-Islamic Arabian inscriptions also employ the root h-r-m to 
provide terms for types of sanctity. Such terms are attested in inscrip¬ 
tions from both North and South Arabia, and even in some from the 
Hijaz (at al-Hijr/Madain Salih). Words derived from this root appear fre¬ 
quently in inscriptions denoting some kind of sacred space, often linked 
to a deity; the most common such word in South Arabia is mhrm. 44 Often 
this term seems to indicate something like a temple, but Serjeant has sug¬ 
gested that it also refers on occasion to the wider sacred space in which a 
temple stands. 45 This usage of the root apparently disappeared in South 
Arabia after the beginning of the official promotion of monotheism in 
that region in the late fourth century CE, but there is no reason this would 
have affected the practices it denoted in the Hijaz. 46 We may conclude 
that throughout pre-Islamic Arabia, words derived from the root b-r-m 
appear to have been in use to describe sacred spaces, often connected 
with a named deity. The specific word haram was known in the Qur’an, 
and was perhaps the usual term for such territory in the Hijaz. 47 

it) Hima 

For most Muslims who have left opinions on the matter, the word hima 
seems to have denoted a rather different type of space to a haram, one best 
described as ‘protected’ rather than ‘sacred’. A hima was a form of inter¬ 
dicted pastureland, in which grazing rights for animals were regulated in 
various ways and for various reasons, and the animals within could be 
protected from seizure. 48 Muhammad is said to have granted himas to 
certain groups on their conversion to Islam, for example the people of 


44 For example, Beeston et al., Sabaic Dictionary , 70-1, and Biella, Dictionary, 189-90; 
Healey, Nabataean Tomb Inscriptions, 68,166 (nos. 1 and 19). 

45 Serjeant, South Arabian Hunt, 77. 

46 This root is among those Christian Robin lists as used for types of sacred space in poly¬ 
theist but not in monotheist South Arabia; see his ‘Judai'sme de Himyar’, 121-4. 

47 It is also worth noting that the term haram appears five times (as apap) among the rela¬ 
tively large number of Arabic loanwords that appear in the otherwise Greek early-to-mid 
sixth-century CE Petra papyrus inv. no. 10. Unfortunately, this text remains unpublished; 
a preliminary study, however, has shown that on all five occasions the word appears as 
part of a toponym, three times to denote an area belonging to certain tribes, once to 
denote the ‘ haram of the well’, and once without further detail; see al-Ghul, ‘Pr elimi nary 
study’, 141,145. 

48 For example, al-Khalll (attrib.), ‘ Ayn , hi, 312; Ibn Manzur, Lisan, xv, 9-10,11-12; xvm, 
217; Yaqut, Mu‘jam al-buldan, it, 343-5; al-SamhudT, Wafa' al-wafa, IV, 71. 
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Jurash (between Mecca and Najran), 49 and both the Prophet and ‘Umar 
b. al-Khattab reportedly created himds near Medina for the grazing of 
horses to be used in raids and camels given as charitable donations. 50 
There was always some debate over the precise meaning of the term in 
lexical and legal sources, which we need not go into here. One fairly 
common definition can be seen, for example, in the mid-to-late second-/ 
eighth-century Kitab al- ‘Ayn : 

A place in which there is fresh herbage, which is protected against people pastur¬ 
ing [there] (mawdi flhi kala ’ yuhmd min al-nds an yar'd). 51 

Like many lexicons, the Kitab al-‘Ayn should perhaps be read as pre¬ 
scriptive rather than descriptive, but for us here that does not really mat¬ 
ter; medieval Muslim scholars clearly distinguished between haram and 
hima. Modern scholars, however, debate whether the two terms were 
synonymous in pre-Islamic Arabia, although few have provided much 
evidence either way. 52 1 will argue here through the little primary evidence 
available that the classical distinction between the two terms probably 
reflects their distinct usages in pre-Islamic Arabia. 

In pre- and early Islamic poetry, words derived from the root h-m-y 
most regularly imply defence or protection, or, in form VI, staying away 
from something. 53 There are clear occurrences in poetry of the term hima 
being used in a technical, spatial sense. 54 It is a common trope in early 
Arabic poetry (even into the Umayyad era) for a poet to proclaim the 
glory of his own tribe at the expense of others by noting that his tribe 


49 Ibn Hisham, Sira , iv, 234; al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, I, 1730-1. 

50 See the accounts of these in al-SamhudT, Wafa’ al-wafa , iv, 71-103; for discussion, see 
Decobert, Mendiant, 193—4,239-40,267-75. On some himds to the south and southeast 
of Medina, see Lecker, Banu Sulaym, 229-38. 

51 Al-Khalll (attrib.), ‘Ayn, hi, 312. 

52 For the suggestion that the two terms could mean essentially the same thing, see 
Goldziher, Muslim Studies , l, 215; Wellhausen, Reste arabischen Heidentums, 105-9; 
Healey, Religion of the Nabataeans, 77-8; Lecker, Constitution of Medina, 201. For the 
argument that they denoted, originally at least, different forms of space, see Lammens, 
Berceau de I’Islam, 60-5; L0kkegaard, Islamic Taxation, 25-7 ; Chelhod, Structures de 
sacre, 42,231-2,237; and Serjeant, ‘Haram and hawtah’, 43. In one of the fullest discus¬ 
sions of the question, Decobert has considered himds sacred spaces (‘aires sacrees’), but 
sometimes distinct from harams in certain important ways, including that they need not 
be physically connected to a deity’s sanctuary and never seem to have been inhabited by 
stable populations; see Decobert, Mendiant, esp. 166-74,179-80,186; cf., however, the 
important response in Cheikh-Moussa and Gazagnadou, ‘Comment on ecrit’, 204-9. 

53 Mu'allaqat, 8, 19, 22. 

54 Among many examples, Arazi and Masalha, al-Tqd al-thamin, 66, 94; Abu ‘Ubayda, 
Naqa’id, I, 300, 539; n, 649; Abu al-Faraj, Agharii, xxu, 84. 
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could protect its himds whereas its rivals could not. One verse, for exam¬ 
ple, attributed both to Zayd b. ‘Amr al-Ahwas, who was alive during 
the reign of 'Uthman b. 'Affan (r. 23-35/644-56), and to one Shurayh b. 
al-Harith al-YarbuI, about whom little is otherwise known, proclaims: 

We pasture in the hima of people which is not forbidden/inviolable/sacred to 
us (ghayr muharram 'alayna ), but the hima which we created is not used for 
pasture. 55 

These verses do not tell us much about what a hima is, but they do sug¬ 
gest that it was at least a space of protected pastureland, and they demon¬ 
strate that it was a matter of tribal pride to protect one’s own hima whilst 
defiling those of one’s enemies. 56 At least one of these verses also implies 
a link between himds and the keeping of horses, which, incidentally, is 
the picture we often get from later Islamic sources, especially concerning 
the early Islamic himds near Medina and the pre-Islamic himds of the 
Ghassanids, Lakhmids and Kinda. 57 

The Qur’an uses the root h-m-y in an almost entirely different way 
to the poetry, but still does not provide any evidence for hima being a 
synonym of haram in the pre-Islamic Hijaz. The root h-m-y appears only 
six times in the Qur’an and the word hima never appears. 58 In five of 
these, the intended meaning is to do with ‘heatedness’ or ‘zealotry’; on the 
other occasion (Q5.103), the word hdmi refers to one of the four types 
of prohibited cattle. (Could it refer to cattle pasturing within a hima}) 
The root h-m-y denoting space does not appear as frequently in the pre- 
Islamic inscriptions as the root h-r-m, and seemingly only in inscriptions 
from South Arabia, where words from the root used with a spatial sense 
seem to mean irrigated or embanked land. 59 One inscription which has 
appeared only recently suggests that a term from the root (bmt) may have 
been used for restricted pastureland. 60 

55 Abu TJbayda, Naqd’id, I, 300. 

56 See also Lokkegaard, Islamic Taxation, 20-1,216, nn. 48-50; Lecker, Banii Sulaym, 47; 
Hoyland, Arabia and the Arabs, 222. 

57 Abu TJbayda, Naqd’id, u, 649. For the early Islamic himds near Medina, see note 50. 
For the himds of the pre-Islamic kings, see BASIC, u/i, 57-60; El 2 , s.y. ‘Khayl’ (F. Vire). 
Interestingly, in a supposedly early Kharijite view of history, a major complaint about 
‘Uthman b. ‘Affan’s rule is that he created himds ; see al-TabarT, Ta’rikh, n, 516. Perhaps 
he followed the practice of pre-Islamic rulers. 

58 Abd al-BaqT, Mu'jam, s.v. ‘h-m-y’; Badawi and Abdel Haleem, Arabic-English 
Dictionary, 238. 

59 Beeston et al., Sabaic Dictionary, 69; Biella, Dictionary, 179-80. For discussion of the fact 
that it does not appear in Nabataean areas, see Healey, Religion of the Nabataeans, 77. 

60 Frantsouzoff, ‘Status of sacred pastures’, 159. 
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Not all pre-Islamic bimas, then, were merely harams under another 
name. It makes more sense to accept that the primary function of a pre- 
Islamic HijazI bimd was to provide secure grazing for a certain group of 
a nim al^ as it was for an Islamic bimd, and that some bimas, although not 
all of them, could be attached to a deity’s sacred space, the animals within 
that space protected by that deity and at times reserved for his/her specific 
use . 61 Henri Lammens and Frede Lokkegaard have both suggested that a 
haram may have been the inner, sacred part of a deity’s sanctuary, which 
was surrounded by a bimd, in which catde ‘owned by’ the deity could 
graze . 62 The god of the temple at Mahram Bilqls in South Arabia, Almaqah, 
certainly had his own cultivated land ; 63 in an area such as the Hijaz, where 
cultivable land was less common than in South Arabia, deities could more 
frequently have possessed pasturelands instead. This argument is attrac¬ 
tive, and although no sources indicate explicitly that this was certainly the 
case, it would be a sensible way of interpreting some of the evidence. 

Ultimately, we simply do not have a decent, reliable report of a pre- 
Islamic Arabian hima. Like a haram, a bimd was clearly a form of demar¬ 
cated, protected space, and the two certainly seem to have shared some 
important social and economic functions. However, the terms haram and 
hima denoted fundamentally different usages of space in Islamic Arabia, 
and there is no evidence to suggest that they did not in the pre-Islamic 
period. Serjeant’s distinction between a ‘sacred enclave’ attached to the 
worship of a deity {haram) and ‘interdicted pasture’ for cattle {bimd) 
seems reasonable . 64 Himas were occasionally attached to a deity, and 
only in these instances could they possibly be considered sacred spaces. 


b) The Pre-Islamic haram 

HijazI bimas may not always have been sacred spaces, but that a practice 
of sanctifying space known as a haram existed in the region of the western 

61 See also Serjeant,‘Professor A. Guillaume’s translation’, 6; Decobert, Mendiant, 167,171. 
For examples of bimas attached to deities, see Wellhausen, Reste arabischen Heidentums, 
51-6,107; Fahd, Pantheon, 75-7, 84-7; Lokkegaard, Islamic Taxation, 25-6. 

62 Lammens, Berceau de ITslam, 61-2; Lokkegaard, Islamic Taxation, 25-7, 29. Chelhod 
has also suggested that some Arabian sacred spaces consisted of up to three concentric 
areas of unequal sanctity; see his Structures de sacre, 22 9. Such is how Muslim scholars 
describe Mecca - Ka'ba, ‘sacred mosque’ (al-masjid al-hardm), and haram - but of course 
in this case the broadest zone is called a haram, not a hima. 

63 Maraqten, ‘Legal documents’, 54. 

64 Serjeant, ‘Haram and hawtah’, 43. 
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Arabian Peninsula around Mecca and Medina in late antiquity - particu¬ 
larly at the time of Muhammad’s career - seems an agreeable conclusion. 
Can we learn anything more about them, such as how many there were, 
how they functioned and how they were created? 

i) The Number of harams 

Although the Qur an seems to speak of one haram, made secure by God, 
evidence suggests that other harams existed in the pre-Islamic Hijaz. The 
Islamic sources themselves recognise the existence of several harams in 
pre-Islamic Arabia; for the Hijaz, aside from Quraysh’s haram at Mecca, 
some Muslim scholars also placed harams at Wajj and Buss, associated 
with the tribes of Thaqlf and Ghatafan respectively. 65 Just as for Mecca, 
there is no contemporary evidence to affirm the existence of pre-Islamic 
harams at Wajj and Buss, but their existence is perfectly plausible. These 
reports are not in any obvious way connected to later Quranic exege¬ 
sis, and those about Buss are not even connected to the biography of the 
Prophet, at least as they have come down to us. 66 Many of the reports 
about the Thaqafl haram at Wajj do come from the supposed text of a let¬ 
ter/letters by Muhammad to the Thaqafis of al-Ta’if, and the authenticity 
of these letters is, of course, questionable. In some of the relevant letters to 
Thaqlf, however, the Prophet allows Wajj to remain a haram, and because 
a significant number of Muslim scholars later questioned its status as such, 
there is some reason to see those reports reflecting the early recognition of 
a haram there as essentially accurate. Other versions of Muhammad’s cor¬ 
respondence with Thaqlf either neglect to mention the status of Wajj, 67 or 
state that it was a hima, not a haram. 6 * In spite of the lack of confirmation 
from primary sources, it is hard to envisage a scenario in which Wajj was 
at first considered a hima, or to have no form of protected space at all, and 
was later upgraded by some commentators to possess a haram. 

Mecca, even if it were the location of the Quranic haram, was thus 
almost certainly not the only haram in the late antique Hijaz. 69 We are told 

65 For Wajj, see note 28. The haram at Buss is discussed further later in this chapter. 

6i Hawting has suggested that the stories about Buss are connected to later polemical 
attempts to explain the existence of idolatry in Arabia after Abraham had brought mono¬ 
theism there; see his review of Lecker, Banii Sulaym. This suggestion is plausible for many 
accounts, but not the one discussed later in this chapter. 

67 Al-Tabari, Ta’rlkh, i, 1687-92. 

68 Al-WaqidI, Maghazt, m, 973; see also Serjeant, ‘Haram and hawtah’, 52. 

69 For reasonable if by no means conclusive doubts about the location of the Quranic 
sanctuary in Mecca, see, for example, Hawting, ‘Origins’; idem, ‘al-Hudaybiyya’; Crone, 
‘How did the Quranic pagans make a living?’, esp. 391-5. Although the doubts Hawting 
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of at least two more, at Buss and Wajj, and there may have been others. 
Ibn al-Kalbl, in his Kitdb al-Asnam, and other early Islamic scholars refer 
to a number of shrines - the usual word is bayt, although masjid and ka‘ba 
are also sometimes used - connected with other deities. 70 It is far from 
clear that many of these ever actually existed, but some may have, and 
may even have had harams. Patricia Crone has suggested that the famous 
pre-Islamic fairs in the Hijaz - ‘Ukaz, Dhu al-Majaz, and Majanna - may 
have been harams of their own as well. 71 This is a possibility, especially 
for 'Ukaz. Arabic sources certainly suggest that all three sites were part of 
annual pilgrimage rites. We are also told that ‘Ukaz was the location of an 
idol called Jihar and that it possessed both stones which people circum¬ 
ambulated and ‘ansdb’; this word (sing, nusub) is used as the term for the 
boundary stones demarcating Mecca’s haram. 72 Explicit attestation of a 
haram at any of these sites, however, is extremely rare. 73 

it) The Rules of a haram 

There is no extant list of the rules of a pre-Islamic haram; what follows 
should merely be treated as an exercise, in which I have drawn principally 
on the regulations included in Quranic verses which mention a haram or 
al-masjid al-haram, supported where possible by comparison with pre- 
Islamic sources for other sacred spaces in the Arabian Peninsula. 74 I will 
also note where the same rules are provided in the earliest Arabic local 
histories of Mecca (from the third/ninth century) for the haram there. 
According to these sources, Muhammad (re-)affirmed most of the rules 
for Mecca’s haram , and outlined the exceptions, in a sermon ( khutba ) 
after the city fell to the Muslims. 73 Even if these reports are not genuine, 

and Crone raised are significant, it is worth bearing in mind that in the one place in the 
Qur’an where Mecca is explicitly referred to by name, al-masjid al-hardm appears in the 
verse immediately following and the two may therefore be linked (Q48.24-5). 

70 For other, slightly different lists of pre-Islamic deities and their sanctuaries, see Ibn Habib, 
Muhabbar, 315-19 and Ibn Hisham, Sira, \, 78-91. 

71 Crone, Meccan Trade, esp. 173. 

72 Ibn Habib, Muhabbar, 315; al-Bakri, Mu'jam, ill, 959; Yaqut, Mu'jam al-buldan, in, 705; 
Fahd, Pantheon, 94-5. 

73 Crone does offer one reference for 'Ukaz’s haram, Abu al-Faraj, Aghanl, xi, 119: ‘He 
brought [the sword] to the market of Ukaz in the haram .. . Then he struck him with it 
until he killed him in the haram ’ (fa-atdbihi suq 'Ukaz ft al-haram ...fa-'aldhu bihi hattd 
qatalahu ft al-haram). 

74 South Arabian inscriptions often mention similar ritual regulations and practices of 
sacred space to those known from the Qur’an and Arabic discussions of Mecca; see 
Ryckmans,‘Inscriptions sud-arabes’; and Robin,‘Filles de Dieu’, esp. 157-60. 

75 Al-AzraqI, Akhbdr Makka, n, 121-3; al-FakihT, Akhbdr Makka, n, 246-50. 
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they quite possibly represent later efforts to provide Prophetic sanction 
for the continuation of pre-Islamic practice. 

§1 Killing and fighting are banned within a haram’s limits (Q2.191; see also 
3.97; 5.2). This prohibition is supported by the Meccan local histories, although 
they note that the Prophet was granted an exception to this rule for a very brief 
period to allow for the execution of a small number of irreconcilable Meccans. 76 
According to the Roman official Nonnosus, who participated in an embassy on 
behalf of the emperor Justinian I (r. 527-65 ce) to South Arabia in ca. 530-1 ce, 
when the ‘Saracens’ meet twice a year in their sacred site, ‘they observe a com¬ 
plete peace, not only towards each other, but also towards all men living in their 
country.’ 77 South Arabian inscriptions connected to spaces known by the term 
mhrm, usually here ‘temple’, also reveal that prohibitions on carrying and using 
weapons in such spaces were in place. 78 This prohibition on killing and fighting is 
closely linked to the necessity of a haram’s inviolability (Q28.57; 29.67). 79 Many 
traditions in the local histories of Mecca stress the Meccan haram’s inviolabil¬ 
ity; once the haram there was even said to have protected someone from God’s 
punishment. 80 

§2 Q2.197 prohibits those undertaking the hajj from quarrelling ( jidal ); this was 
possibly a permanent prohibition within a haram . 81 The Meccan local histories do 
not allow slandering in the haram and condemn the raising of one’s voice. 82 Bans 
on conducting disputes are attested for pre-Islamic South Arabian sanctuaries. 83 


16 Al-AzraqT, Akhbdr Makka, n, 123-5, 127, 133, 136-7; al-Fakihi, Akhbdr Makka, li, 
247,251,253, 255,260,267. According to another passage by al-AzraqT, if someone in 
pre-Islamic times had killed another in a haram out of ignorance, they could avoid retal¬ 
iation by wearing a garland of bark taken from a tree of the haram and exclaiming ‘I am 
a sarura ’; see his Akhbdr Makka, i, 192; also discussed in Crone, Meccan Trade, 183. 

77 Cited by Photius (d. ca. 893 CE), Bibliotheca, 2b, 11. 28-31 (the English translation is from 
Wilson, 28). This sacred site was associated with the inhabitants of the so-called Palm 
Grove (phoinikon), with a sacred precinct ( temenos ), somewhere in northwest Arabia, 
referred to by several Greek authors besides Nonnosus: Strabo, Geography, xvi.4.18, 
21; Diodorus, Bib. Hist., m.42-3; Procopius, Wars, r. 19.7-13, n.3.41. Hoyland suggests 
that this Palm Grove was near Tabuk; see his Arabia and the Arabs, 71; also BASIC, 
i/i, 124-30. Cf. Robin, ‘Arabia and Ethiopia’, 293, where it is proposed that the term 
phoinikon indicated ‘the great oases of the northern Hijaz’. Such a broad understanding 
seems very unlikely, given the way the sources discuss the site. 

78 A good example of such a text, albeit one rather removed in time from the late antique 
Hijaz, is CIH 548, from Haram in the Yemeni Jawf and datable to the seventh or sixth 
century BCE; see Robin, Inventaire, 78-81. 

79 Q105 would also be relevant here, if these verses were genuinely connected to a failed 
expedition against a sanctuary. 

80 Al-AzraqT, Akhbdr Makka, n, 132-3; al-Fakihi, Akhbdr Makka, n, 251-2. 

81 Perhaps related to this is Q49.2-4. 

82 Al-AzraqT , Akhbdr Makka, ir, 133,137; al-Fakihi , Akhbdr Makka, n, 251, 259,261-2. 

83 For example, Ghul, ‘Pilgrimage at Itwat’, discussing RES 4176, dated to the first century 
BCE; NamT, Nashr nuqush samiyya qadima, 95-100 (no. 74, dated to the third century 
CE), although cf. the suggested reinterpretation of this inscription in Beeston, ‘Notes [iv]\ 
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§3 The mushrikun , loosely ‘idolaters’, are not allowed to enter because they are 
unclean ( najas) (Q9.28). The prohibition on non-Muslims entering Mecca is 
well known from the Islamic sources. 84 The restriction on the mushrikun enter¬ 
ing a haram was perhaps a new Quranic regulation, although it is best under¬ 
stood as the extension of long-held regulations banning ritually impure people 
(variously defined) from sanctuaries. Similar rules are known from pre-Islamic 
inscriptions. 85 

§4 A treaty concluded in a haram is inviolable (Q9.7). In pre-Islamic Arabia, 
agreements were often concluded at sanctuaries, witnessed and guaranteed by 
the deity. 86 

§5 The Qur’an prohibits hunting whilst the believers are ‘ hurum ’ (Q5.1; 5.95; 
5.96). The traditional interpretation of this term as ‘in ihrdm’, specifically while 
performing the hafj, may be too restrictive, and ‘while in a haram ’ may be a bet¬ 
ter alternative. 87 In any case, it is reasonable to assume that the ban on hunting 
was permanent within a haram and not restricted to certain times of year. The 
local histories recognise the prohibition on hunting within Mecca’s haram, and 
according to the aforementioned Nonnosus, the ‘Saracens’ claimed that in the 
sacred spots where they held their biannual gatherings ‘wild animals are at peace 
with man.’ 88 This restriction on hunting connected to HijazI sacred spaces offers 
little resemblance to the popularity of ritual hunting attached to sanctuaries and 
shrines in parts of South Arabia. 89 

§6 Among other regulations which are not found in the Qur’an, but in the Meccan 
local histories, one is worth mentioning here. Because there is nothing obviously 
‘Islamic’ about it, it is possible that it was a pre-Islamic regulation. This is the ban 
on cutting down plants and trees within the haram. 90 In some reports, a particular 

142-7. For a possible ban on conjugal arguments, see the two second- or first-century 
BCE inscriptions discussed in Frantsouzoff, ‘Regulation’. 

84 I have discussed this in more detail in Munt, ‘No two religions’. 

85 Ryckmans, ‘Inscriptions sud-arabes’, 453-7. Evidence that restrictions were placed on 
the participation of menstruating women in ritual activities at sacred sites can be seen in 
the South Arabian inscription CIH 533, from Haram and datable to the second century 
CE; see Robin, Inventaire, 102-3. For a North Arabian (Safaitic) text which possibly out¬ 
lines ritual purity restrictions placed on those performing a pilgrimage, see Winnett and 
Harding, Inscriptions, 437 (no. 3053). 

86 Hoyland, Arabia and the Arabs , 159. 

87 See, for example, Ibn Manzur, Lisan, XV, 10: ‘A man who enters the haram is haram.... 
Some make of this the plural hurum.’ 

88 Al-AzraqI, Akhbdr Makka, it, 121, 126, 140-2; al-Fakihi, Akhbdr Makka, n, 246-50; 
Photius, Bibliotheca, 2b, 11. 31-2 (trans. Wilson, 28). Hunting is not to be confused here 
with ritual sacrifices, which frequently took place within sacred spaces; see, for exam¬ 
ple, Healey, Religion of the Nabataeans, 72-3, 161-3; Hoyland, Arabia and the Arabs, 
163-6. In the Islamic hajj, the sacrifices are made at Mina, which is within the territory 
of the haram. 

89 Serjeant, South Arabian Hunt. 

90 Al-AzraqI, Akhbdr Makka, n, 121,123,126,142—4; al-Fakihi, Akhbdr Makka, n, 246-50, 
267. The supposed founder of Quraysh’s power in Mecca, Qusayy b. Kilab, reportedly 
broke this rule; see Ibn Hisham, Sira, i, 132. 
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plant or group of plants is singled out for prohibition, for example acacia trees 
('idah). 9X The cutting down of one plant, a variety of sweet rush called idhkhir , is 
singled out as an exception to the rule because of its importance to the Meccan 
way of life. 

The economic and social functions of sacred spaces in pre-Islamic Arabia 
are well established in modern scholarship, and research on the origins 
of Islam and the position of Quraysh in pre-Islamic Mecca has regu¬ 
larly drawn attention to the connection between trade and harams 92 
It is, therefore, worth noting that there is no indication that trade was 
restricted in Hijazi harams , nor in most other instances of pre-Islamic 
Arabian sacred space, although Islamic law came to place restrictions on 
business practices in a haramP It is finally worth emphasising that many 
of these rules can be seen as an attempt to establish a haram as a space 
where no person (except perhaps a non-believer) need have any fear con¬ 
cerning his life or property. 

Hi) How and Why Might an Area Become a haram? 

As with the issue of haram regulations, we have no contemporary theo¬ 
retical discussion of how a pre-Islamic Hijazi haram should be created. 
Lokkegaard analysed the creation of himds , but mostly using Islamic 
legal sources. According to his discussion, first one had to get to the area 
of the prospective himd before anyone else and then fix its boundaries: 
‘It is characteristic that in all the methods for drawing the boundaries 
of the hima’s, which are depicted to us, there enters an element of for¬ 
tuity.’ Various methods given include: thrusting a lance in the ground 
to mark where the himd begins and subsequently riding one’s horse as 
far as it will gallop (this providing the opposite limit of the himd), and 
setting the boundaries at the farthest reach of a shout in all directions. 
Perhaps the most famous method for the creation of a himd is that a 


91 Al-AzraqI, Akbbar Makka, ii, 121. 

91 For general remarks, see Decobert, Mendiant; McCorriston, Pilgrimage and Household, 
28-31, 78-84; for a discussion of the relevant scholarship on Mecca, see Crone, 
Meccan Trade. As Crone points out, however, Quraysh are actually rather unusual 
in Arabian history in being presented as guardians of a sanctuary who directly par¬ 
ticipated in trade themselves; see her Meccan Trade, 185-6; and ‘Serjeant and Meccan 
trade’, 231-4. 

93 For example, the Umayyad caliph TJmar b. Abd al-'Aziz (r. 99-101/717-20) is said to 
have banned the Meccans from letting rooms to pilgrims in return for payment: Ibn Sa‘d, 
Tabaqdt, v, 364; al-Baladhurl, Futith, 43; Abu 'Ubayd, Amwal, 72. 
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man in pre-Islamic times would make a dog bark and the boundaries 
of the hima would be the reach of the sound of that bark. 94 

So much for the creation of a hima ; as for a haram , the situation at 
first looks bleak. We have little chance of discovering the circumstances 
of Mecca’s ori gina l declaration as a haram {Ar. tahrim). For what it is 
worth, our sources usually stick to the placement of this event in the leg¬ 
endary past: God made it a haram either on the day that he created the 
heavens and the earth or during the lifetime of Adam or Abraham. 95 The 
Qur’an does not elaborate on how its haram or al-masjid al-haram came 
to be, other than to suggest that they are God’s work. There is no way 
of discovering the circumstances of Wajj’s tahrim, because the sources 
also do not discuss that at all. 96 All is not quite lost, however, for Arabic 
sources provide intriguing evidence on the circumstances surrounding the 
creation of a haram at a place called Buss. 

This evidence all comes from Muslim Arabic works, and unfor¬ 
tunately they do not provide a coherent body of opinion on the issue. 
There are several accounts of the circumstances leading to Buss’ tahrim, 
and although the accounts agree on some points, they also disagree over 
much. 97 The exact location of Buss is in doubt. 98 So is what exactly the 
term Buss represents: some reports have it as a building, another as a 
water source. 99 None of the accounts provides a date for the creation 


94 Lokkegaard, Islamic Taxation, 22-5 (quotation from 22). The use of animals to demarcate 
protected space is not at all unusual. It is well known that the site of the Prophet’s Mosque 
in Medina was apparently chosen as the place where Muhammad’s camel stopped after 
his arrival in Medina after the hijra, and Mircea Eliade has discussed the use of animals to 
demarcate sacred space in many cultures; see his Sacred and the Profane, 27-8. 

95 Al-AzraqI, Akhbdr Makka, n, 121-8; al-Fakihl, Akhbdr Makka , n, 248, 274-6. 

96 Where Muhammad acknowledges the existence of Wajj’s haram in his letters to Thaqlf, 
he is reaffirming an already existing sacred space rather than creating one. 

97 The most important accounts are: Ibn al-Kalbl, Asndm, 13-21; idem, Jamharat al- 
nasab, 476; Abu al-Faraj, Agharii, XIV, 9; xix, 15-16; Abu Tllib al-Marrakushl, Tahrtr 
al-maqdl, the relevant passage (for which al-MarrakushT’s source was a work by Wathlma 
b. al-Furat [d. 237/851-2]) ed. and trans. in ‘Abbas, ‘Two hitherto unpublished texts’, 
12-14. See also Wellhausen, Reste arabischen Heidentums, 34-9; Fahd, Pantheon, 163- 
7, 203; ‘All, Mufassal, VI, 240-2,444-5; Atallah, ‘al-Buss’; Kister, ‘Mecca and the tribes’, 
42-52; Lecker, Banu Sulaym, 37-42. 

98 Comp s.i tWeWhausen, Reste arabischen Heidentums,37-S (notin al-Nakhla al-Shamiyya); 
Fahd, Pantheon, 203 (in al-Nakhla al-Shamiyya); Lecker, Banu Sulaym, 39-41 (in Hurad, 
in the upper part of al-Nakhla al-Shamiyya); Hawting, review of Lecker, Banu Sulaym 
(we just do not know, assuming Buss even existed). Al-Nakhla al-Shamiyya is a wadi 
northeast of Mecca. 

99 Building: Ibn al-Kalbi, Asndm, 13; al-Baladhurl, Ansab al-ashraf, ed. al-‘Azm, xii, 54; 
Abu al-Faraj, Agharii, XIV, 9. Watering spot: Abu al-Faraj, Agharii, xix, 15-16. For a 
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of this haram, although personalities who feature in some accounts sug¬ 
gest that the events took place in the mid-to-late sixth century ce. 100 
Many reports about Buss stress its establishment as a rival sanctuary to 
Quraysh’s Ka'ba at Mecca by Ghatafan, led by one Zalim b. As'ad or by 
Riyah b. Zalim b. As'ad, and subsequently destroyed by Zuhayr b. Janab 
of the Banu Kalb; 101 some even add that it was built to the exact mea¬ 
surement of the Ka'ba between two stones to represent Mecca’s hillocks 
al-Safa and al-Marwa (between which the sa'y is performed during the 
hajj), these stones having been taken from those hills. Much of the detail 
here is suspicious, especially because the later sources often carefully 
point out that other pre-Islamic sanctuaries were constructed to rival the 
Ka'ba. 102 For Muslim historians, it may have seemed obvious that anyone 
creating a new haram or sanctuary must have been trying to replicate the 
Ka'ba, but there is no good reason to believe that this reflects the actual 
pre-Islamic situation. 

There is one account shorn of much of the clearly legendary material, 
attributed to Ibn al-A ! rabl (d. between 230/844-5 and 233/847-8) and 
preserved by Abu al-Faraj al-Isfahanl (d. 356/967): 

The reason Zuhayr b. Janab raided Ghatafan was: When the Banu Baghld [b. 
Rayth b. Ghatafan] were leaving the Tihama they travelled together, but they 
were opposed by Suda, a tribe ( qabtla) from Madhhij. They attacked them while 
the Banu Baghld were travelling with their families, women and property. So [the 
Banu Baghld] fought to defend their dependents ( fa-qdtalu ’an harimihim) and 
were victorious over Suda’; they inflicted much pain and injury upon them. The 
Banu Baghld became powerful and wealthy because of that and took much plun¬ 
der. When they realised that, they said: ‘By God! Let us take a haram the likes of 
the Meccan haram, in which no game may be killed, no tree may be lopped, and 
no one who comes to it seeking protection may be perturbed.’ The Banu Murra 
b. 'Awf [b. Sa'd b. Dhubyan b. Baghld] carried that out. The man in charge of 
the affair of the haram and the demarcation of its boundaries (bind’ ha’itihi) 103 


conjectured etymology which ultimately traces the name back to the Greek word abys- 
sos, see Atallah, ‘al-Buss’. 

100 Though cf. in part 'Abbas, ‘Two hitherto unpublished texts’, 10. 

101 Zuhayr b. Janab was a famous Kalb! tribal leader. The various reports about his life are 
often legendary in nature, especially those about the extremely long length of his life. He 
was apparently a one-time ally of Abraha, the mid sixth-century CE Ethiopian ruler of 
South Arabia reported to have led an attack on Mecca; see Kister, ‘Mecca and the tribes’, 
44-52; ‘AIT, Mufassal, iv, 426-9; EP, s.v. ‘Zuhayr b. Djanab’ (M. Lecker). 

102 Compare some of the reports about Abraha’s church, al-Qalls/al-Qullays: Ibn al-Kalbl, 
Asnam, 39; Ibn Hisham, Sira, 1, 47. Another example is Qawdam/al-Hawra’: Ibn al-Kalbl, 
Asnam, 38. Another is the ka'ba of Najran: Yaqut, Mu'jam al-buldan, TV, 756. 

103 In my translation here, I follow Lammens, ‘Sanctuaires preislamites’, 115-16, 120, 
where he notes that in this case ha’it surely means some form of earthwork, perhaps 
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was Riyah b. Zalim. They carried that out while they were at a water spot of 
theirs called Buss. News of their action and what they had resolved upon came 
to Zuhayr b. Janab, who was at that time the leader of the Banu Kalb. He said: 
‘By God, that will never happen while I am alive! I will never leave Ghatafan 
alone while they take a haraml’ He called out to his people, gathered them to 
him, stood among them, and recounted the situation of Ghatafan and the news 
concerning them that had come to him, and that it would be the most noble feat 
for him and his people to resolve to prevent them from doing that and to get 
in the way of their doing it. They responded positively. He also asked the Banu 
al-Qayn from Jusham for help, but they refused to participate in his raid. He set 
off with his people and raided Ghatafan. They fought and Zuhayr was victorious 
and achieved everything he had intended concerning them. He took a rider from 
them as a prisoner in the haram which they had constructed. He said to one of 
his companions: ‘Execute him!’ But he replied: ‘He is a basl [and therefore can¬ 
not lawfully be killed]’. 104 Zuhayr replied: ‘By your father, no basl is forbidden to 
me!’ He came to [the prisoner], decapitated him, and thus declared that haram 
null and void (wa-‘attala dhalika al-haram). Then he acted graciously towards 
Ghatafan, returning their women and their cattle. 105 

This account has greater claims to preserving some semblance of the 
historical circumstances surrounding the creation of the haram at Buss 
than the others, although it is worth remembering that the two main 
tribal groups involved - Ghatafan and Kalb - were fierce rivals for 
much of the Umayyad period, so it is possible that this rivalry was 
projected back into pre-Islamic Arabia. 106 It at least offers some insight 
into why a HijazI tribe might attempt to establish a haram. In this case, 
that reason is, as both M. J. Kister and Ihsan ‘Abbas have suggested, 
simply an attempt by one tribe to demonstrate its strength and, perhaps 
more importantly, to stress that it is no longer dependent in any way 
on another. 107 The Banu Baghld of Ghatafan wanted a haram only once 
they began to think that they might be powerful enough to warrant 
one. As it turns out, they were wrong and their move angered other 
tribes who were stronger, but this should not cloud the intent. Note that 
Zuhayr b. Janab’s opposition to Ghatafan was, according to this narra¬ 
tive, solely motivated by opposition to the haram, presumably because 

a trench, and that the verbs band and ibtana are elsewhere used in a sense where they 
cannot refer to the construction of a building. 

104 The basl is usually explained as a pre-Islamic practice of an annual eight-month sacred 
period (opposed to the Meccan four-month period), during which various tribes agreed 
not to attack those who moved through their territory; see Ibn Hisham, Sira, i, 106-7; 
Kister; ‘Mecca and the tribes’, 42. 

105 Abu al-Faraj, Aghdni, xix, 15-16; see also Kister, ‘Mecca and the tribes’, 44-5. 

106 EP, s.v. ‘Ghatafan’ (J. W. Fuck). 

107 Kister, ‘Mecca and the tribes’, 44; ‘Abbas, ‘Two hitherto unpublished texts’, 9. 
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its establishment implied Ghatafan! superiority over his own group, the 
Banu Kalb. 108 When Zuhayr and his allies defeated Ghatafan, he was 
most concerned with proving the haram void, not with taking plunder. 
This report does not mention that Buss’ haram was connected to a spe¬ 
cific deity, but we should perhaps expect it to have been: Buss, Ghatafan 
and Zalim b. As'ad are elsewhere associated with the Arabian goddess 
al-TJzza. 109 

From the foregoing discussion, a plausible model can be suggested for 
why a pre-Islamic HijazI tribe might wish to establish a haram, beyond 
purely pious reasons. (Unfortunately, the question of how a tribe might 
establish a haram cannot be answered.) In light of the focus on conflict 
prevention in the regulations, a tribe’s leader could establish a haram to 
prevent feuding among its members or between its members and other 
tribesmen. Much anthropological and ethnographic literature has focused 
on the necessity in kinship-based tribal societies of the development of 
mechanisms through which non-violent interaction within and between 
different groups can be normalised, 110 and the haram would seem to be 
an ideal HijazI solution to this problem. This is a large part of the model 
for the creation of sacred space in pre-Islamic Arabia offered by Serjeant 
based on his study of twentieth-century Hadrami hawtas, although in 
an important divergence there is no evidence for the necessary presence 
of a local holy man or mansab from a recognised holy family. 111 We can, 
however, adapt Serjeant’s model in light of the evidence gained from Ibn 
al-A'rabl’s narrative about Buss. In this case, a holy man from a holy 
family was not necessary; rather the Banu Baghld of Ghatafan and Riyah 
b. Zalim unilaterally declared the creation of a haram at Buss once they 
believed they were powerful enough to do so. The establishment of a 


108 Kister has argued that Zuhayr b. Janab destroyed Ghatafan’s haram in an attempt to 
please Quraysh by preserving the primary position within the Hijaz of their haram at 
Mecca (‘Some reports concerning Mecca’, 44-5,50-1), and Jawad ‘All has hinted at the 
same possibility in his Mufassal, vi, 364-5. In Ibn al-A‘rabI’s narrative of HijazI haram- 
centred politics translated here, however; Quraysh are conspicuously absent. 

109 Ibn al-Kalbl, Asnam, 13; Ibn Habib, Muhabbar, 315; Yaqut, Mu 'jam al-buldan, hi, 664; 
Lecker, Banu Sulaym, 37-42. For an overview of the material on the pre-Islamic worship 
of al-‘Uzza, see ‘All, Mufassal, Vi, 235M6; Healey, Religion of the Nabataeans, 114-19. 

110 A classic study is Sahlins, Tribesmen, esp. 5-13. In another instructive case, many of the 
duties performed by the Berber igurramen of the central High Atlas in Morocco revolve 
around mediation between groups and the settlement of disputes; see Gellner, Saints of 
the Atlas, esp. 70-139. 

111 For a detailed argument against any assumption that Quraysh functioned as a holy 
family along Serjeant’s model, see Crone, Meccan Trade, 180-95; idem, ‘Serjeant and 
Meccan trade’, 223-34. 
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haram by a tribe also served to highlight its strength and declare itself 
independent from the authority or influence of others. We now turn in 
the next chapter to the evidence for Muhammad’s establishment of a 
haram at Medina, and what insights can be gained for our understand¬ 
ing of that event by applying the model for the creation of HijazI harams 
established here. 



2 


Muhammad and the ‘Constitution of Medina’: 
The Declaration of Medina’s Haram 


Among the practices of sanctifying space in the Hijaz immediately pre¬ 
ceding and during Muhammad’s career, the haram was one of the most 
important and so it comes as no great surprise to learn that Muhammad 
utilised such a space at Medina after his hijra. Whereas we have seen 
that practically no information exists about how Mecca and Wajj became 
harams, and only a limited amount about Buss, we learn much more from 
Arabic sources about Medina’s establishment as a haram (Ar. tahrim), in 
no small part because it was widely held to have occurred during the career 
of the Prophet. Upon perusal, much of this material may appear to be as 
legendary as that concerning the origins of the Meccan haram, but amid 
all of this one particularly important early document has been preserved 
that helps shed genuine light on the matter: the so-called ‘Constitution of 
Medina’. This document will be analysed in this chapter and, as we will 
see, the evidence that it provides can be fitted to the model for the crea¬ 
tion of a Hijazi haram arrived at in the conclusion to Chapter 1. Before 
we get to this document, however, it may help to begin with an over¬ 
view of Medina’s circumstances at the time when Muhammad arrived 
in 1/622. 

MEDINA ON THE EVE OF THE HIJRA 

By the time Muhammad came to Medina (Yathrib) the area had evi¬ 
dently been settled for a very long time. 1 Sources for the ancient world 

1 Nomenclature can get slightly confusing here. The name ‘Medina’, used to refer both to 
the oasis as a whole and, more specifically, to the Islamic town which developed in the 
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mention the town on a handful of occasions. Some Muslim historians 
thought the town to be extremely ancient: Ibn Zabala (d. after 199/814) 
has it inhabited by the Amalekites during the time of Moses. 2 This is 
legend rather than history, but the first known references to settlement 
at Medina are nonetheless early. An inscription of the Babylonian king 
Nabonidus (r. 556-539 bce), discovered in 1956 in Harran, mentions 
‘Yatribu’ ( ya-at-ri-bu ) among the towns of northwest Arabia in which the 
king sojourned for roughly a decade. 3 A Minaean inscription found near 
the ancient city of Main in South Arabia (datable to the second half of the 
first millennium bce), which records some form of registration of women 
from various non-Minaean lands, mentions two originally from Yathrib 
( ytrb ). 4 The next reference, however, comes much later when ‘Lathrepta/ 
Lathrippa’ (AaOpeirra/AaOpiTr-rra) was included among the towns of the 
inland parts of Arabia Eudaimon in the second century ce Geography of 
Ptolemy. 5 It is then mentioned again twice in the mid sixth century ce: the 
first time as ‘lathrippa 5 (Ia6pnrira) by Stephanus Byzantinus (fl. ca. 528-35 
CE), who located it near Hegra (al-Hijr/Mada’in Salih); 6 the second time 
in a Sabaic inscription of the South Arabian ruler Abraha, written shortly 
after 552 CE and discovered in 2009, in which he announced the estab¬ 
lishment of his authority over various areas of the Arabian Peninsula, 
including Yathrib {ytrb). 7 It is not clear whether the toponyms in these 
texts were intended to indicate the whole oasis or the more specific north¬ 
west settlement also called Yathrib. 


immediate environs of the Prophet’s Mosque, is usually - although certainly not ubiq¬ 
uitously - held to have originated after the hijra. Before then, the oasis was apparently 
referred to by the name ‘Yathrib’, although this is also the name of a specific settlement 
within the area, to the northwest. Generally in this book, I use Medina for both the pre- 
Islamic and Islamic periods. I only use Yathrib when that is the precise term used by the 
sources I am discussing, or when I am referring specifically to the settlement in the north¬ 
west which went by that name. 

2 Al-SamhudI, Wafa’ al-wafa , i, 296-7. 

3 Gadd, ‘Harran inscriptions’, 58-9 (= H2, A, col. 1,1. 25), 84. 

4 Mlaker, Hierodulenlisten, 18,27; and on the text in general, see Kitchen, Documentation, 
li, 411. Although the inscription is frequently referred to as a ‘list of hierodules’, vari¬ 
ous other, less fantastical interpretations have been proposed; see Robin, ‘Quelques 
episodes’, 62. 

5 Ptolemy, Geog., vi.7.31. 

6 Stephanus Byzantinus, Ethnika, ed. Meineke, 321,11. 13-14 (= text and trans. Billerbeck 
and Zubler, 258-9). 

7 This inscription (Murayghan 3) has recently been published by Robin and Tayran, 
‘Soixante-dix ans avant l’islam’; it is also discussed further in Robin, ‘L’Arabie a la veille 
de l’lslam’, 233-4; idem, ‘Arabia and Ethiopia’, 287; idem, ‘Abraha’, 8,49-50. 
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That appears to have been the sum total of references to the oasis before 
the time of Muhammad. The Middle Persian (Pahlavi) Sbahrestaniba-ye 
Irdnsbahr does indicate that either one of the Sasanian kings of Iran or 
the Roman emperors built Mecca and Medina (Makkdh ut Madina k), H 
but this text as it has come down to us was redacted quite clearly during 
the reign of the Abbasid caliph Abu Ja'far al-Mansur (r. 136-58/754-75). 
Although it was based on earlier sources, these references to Mecca and 
Medina, by those names at least, are probably a result of later, Islamic-era 
editorial work. 9 Even the seventh-century ce Armenian geography attrib¬ 
uted to Ananias of Shirak, which does include information on Arabia and 
mentions a place ‘which I think the Arabs call Mecca’, does not mention 
Medina. 10 

This being the extent of the information that contemporary sources pro¬ 
vide, historians have had to rely almost entirely on the later Arabic sources 
for more detailed information about pre-Islamic Medina and its inhab¬ 
itants. 11 A number of these later sources discuss Medina’s history before 
Muhammad’s bijra, and they mostly agree that on the eve of that event 
two distinct groups, Jews and others, inhabited the town. 12 The non-Jewish 
inhabitants of the town are said to have belonged to two tribes, the Aws and 
the Khazraj, which provided numerous sub-tribes and clans. Going further 
up the genealogical tree, the Aws and the Khazraj claimed a common ances¬ 
tor and so some sources refer to them together as the Banu Qayla. The Aws 
and the Khazraj, who later became Muhammad’s ‘helpers’ (Ar. ansar ), are 
usually held to have been South Arabian in origin, and the legends say that 
they left South Arabia for Medina after the bursting of the Marib dam. 13 

Apparently the Jews were in Medina already when the Aws and the 
Khazraj arrived there. They too were divided into many tribes and clans, 


8 Catalogue of the Provincial Capitals, 16 (§33), 82-3. 

9 Markwart’s introduction to ibid., 5. A much more obvious Abbasid anachronism in the 
work is the reference (at 23 [§61]) to the construction of Baghdad (Bakdat) by the caliph 
Abu Ja'far al-Mansur (Abu-Gafar), who was known as a penny-pincher (Abu-davariik, 
from his Arabic nickname, Abu al-Dawanlq). 

10 Ananias of Shirak (attrib.) Geography, 70-2. 

11 For Medina on the eve of Islam, see for example Wellhausen, Skizzen und Vorarbeiten, 
iv, 1-64; Wensinck, Muhammad and the jews, 6-38; Hasson, ‘Contributions’; Munt, 
‘Prophet’s city’. A number of studies by Michael Lecker are extremely important, some 
of which are mentioned in the bibliography. 

12 Many studies refer to the non-Jewish inhabitants simply as ‘Arabs’, but because there is 
every possibility that many, perhaps the vast majority, of the Jews in the area were local 
converts rather than the descendants of emigrants from Palestine, it does not seem appro¬ 
priate to divide the population this way. 

13 For example, al-Samhudl, Wafa ’ al-wafd, i, 309-26. 
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of which the Banu al-Nadir, Banu Qurayza and Banu Qaynuqa are the 
most famous because of their roles in biographies of the Prophet. 14 How 
exactly they came to be in Medina, and whether they were Jewish emi¬ 
grants from Palestine or local converts, has been much debated by schol¬ 
ars, pre-modern and modern alike, and this need not concern us here. 15 
Muslim historians tell us, sometimes in colourful accounts, that by the 
time Muhammad arrived in Medina, the Aws and the Khazraj had over¬ 
come the Jews and were in control of the town. 16 Michael Lecker has, 
however, carefully analysed the relevant reports and concluded that in 
fact many Jewish groups remained in powerful positions for a few years 
after the hijra. 17 Even according to the traditional narrative, the Aws 
and the Khazraj did not control the town in harmony with one another; 
rather the various tribes, sub-tribes and clans and their Jewish allies are 
said to have feuded frequently and violently with one another. 18 It is pos¬ 
sible that shortly before Muhammad’s arrival in Medina, in the aftermath 
of the famous Batde of Bu'ath (five or six years before the hijra), the Aws 
and the Khazraj had begun to sort their affairs out. Some sources men¬ 
tion that certain groups sought to recognise one Abd Allah b. Ubayy, of 
the Awf b. al-Khazraj, as a ‘king’ ( malik ), perhaps an arbitrator in the 
disputes, although the extant material can be quite contradictory on this 
particular question. 19 


14 See al-Samhudi, Wafa 1 al-wafa, i, 299-308; for discussion, see Lecker, Constitution of 
Medina, 47-87. 

If For example, Abu al-Faraj, Agbani, XXII, 107-9; Yaqut, Mu’jam al-buldan, IV, 461-2; 
al-Samhudi, Wafa‘ al-wafa, i, 296-9; Gil, ‘Origin’; Newby, History of the Jews, 14-32; 
49-77; Robin, ‘Himyar et Israel’, 862-7. An important recent study of the Jews in the 
pre-Islamic northern Hijaz, based on the contemporary epigraphic evidence, is Hoyland, 
‘Jews of the Hijaz’. 

^ For one colourful account featuring the Jewish king al-Fityawn, who insisted on being 
the first to sleep with all newly married non-Jewish women, see Munt, ‘Prophet’s city’, 
112-17. 

17 Esp. Lecker, Muslims, Jews and Pagans, and idem, ‘Were the Jewish tribes’. 

18 Esp. Hasson,‘Contributions’. 

19 Lecker, ‘King Ibn Ubayy’. ‘Abd Allah b. Ubayy is not the only ‘king’ of Medina reported in 
our sources; see also the cases of al-Fityawn (see note 16) and Amr b. al-Itnaba (see note 
38). Al-Samhudi ( Wafa‘ al-wafa, i, 365, almost certainly quoting Ibn Zabala) was also 
aware of a ‘king’ of the Banu Salima of the Khazraj called Ama b. Haram. For a general 
introduction to these ‘kings’, see Lecker, ‘King Ibn Ubayy’, 33-6. On the Battle of Bu'ath, 
see EP, s.v. ‘Bu'ath’ (M. Lecker). Crone raises an important historiographical challenge 
to Ibn Ishaq’s depiction of Medina on the eve of the hijra as disunited and at the same 
time united under Ibn Ubayy; see her Meccan Trade , 217-19; and ‘Serjeant and Meccan 
trade’, 234-5. Lecker, however, offers the reasonable solution that Ibn Ubayy’s ‘kingship’ 
was not recognised by all the inhabitants of Medina, not even all of the Khazraj. 
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The apparently frequent and violent struggles among the different 
groups inhabiting the area perhaps explain one of the most notable fea¬ 
tures of Medina’s pre- and early Islamic topography, namely the presence 
of a number of tower houses (dtam or utum, sing, utum) and fortifications 
(husun , sing. hi$n), often considerably substantial structures. 20 Medina’s 
first local historian, Ibn Zabala, had much to say about these tower houses, 
some (but unfortunately not all) of which al-Samhudl incorporated into 
his Wafa 1 al-wafd. 21 According to al-Mas udi (d. 345/956), they were 
pulled down during the reign of ‘Uthman b. 'Affan (r. 23-35/644-56), but 
some ruins remained. 22 Abd al-Qaddus al-Ansarl in the twentieth cen¬ 
tury discussed two structures which he saw in Medina and which he sug¬ 
gested were surviving remnants of these tower houses. 23 According to Ibn 
al-Najjar (d. 643/1245), the Jewish groups had fifty-nine tower houses 
and the other tribes (before the arrival of the Aws and the Khazraj) thir¬ 
teen. 24 Ibn al-Najjar highlights the importance of these structures: ‘The 
tower houses were the glory (Tzz) of the Medinans and their protection, 
in which they fortified themselves against their enemies.’ 25 

External powers may have exercised a degree of control over Medina 
at times during the first six centuries ce. Some of the attempts by cer¬ 
tain Himyarite and Ethiopian rulers, most famously Abraha in the mid 
sixth century CE, to establish a degree of control over the Hijaz are well 
known to modern scholars, although they dispute quite how successful 
these attempts were. 26 A Greek inscription from Adulis recorded by the 
sixth century CE visitor Cosmas Indicopleustes was set up by an Ethiopian 
ruler who waged war ‘from the town of Leuke [on the Red Sea coast 
somewhere in the northern Hijaz] to the territories of the Sabaeans’, 
and Christian Robin has argued that this text is perhaps datable to the 
reign of Gadara (ca. 200-ca. 220 ce ). 27 Inscriptions from South Arabia 

20 Madam, ‘Utum al-Madlna’; Lecker, Muslims, Jews and Pagans, 1-18. 

21 Al-SamhudT, Wafa’ al-wafd, I, 301-8. 

22 Al-Mas c udl, Tanbth, 206; Lecker; Muslims, Jews and Pagans, 13. 

23 Al-Ansarl, Athdr al-Madina, 42-53. 

24 Ibn al-Najjar; al-Durra al-thamtna, 38-9. 

25 Ibid., 39. These tower houses’ renown was also recognised in Prophetic hadtths; see 
Wensinck, Concordance, i, 67 (s.v. ‘-t-m’). 

26 See now Gajda, Royaume de Himyar, 51-8, 77-9, 137-46; Robin, ‘L’Arabie a la veille 
de ITslam’; idem, ‘Arabia and Ethiopia’, esp. 272-3, 285-7; idem, ‘Abraha’; Bowersock, 
Throne of Adulis, 115-17. 

27 Cosmas, Christian Topography, n.62; Robin, ‘Arabia and Ethiopia’, 277-8. Bowersock 
suggests that the Ethiopian ruler who established this inscription could in fact have been 
one Sembrouthes, who is known only from a single Greek inscription found in Eritrea; 
see his Throne of Adulis, 57-8. 
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do attest to Ethiopian intervention in that region for much of the third 
century ce (ca. 200-70), but there is no other evidence for the extension 
of Ethiopians’ authority anywhere particularly near to Medina. 28 During 
the fourth and fifth centuries CE, the Himyarites extended the reach of 
their authority over large parts of central and western Arabia, although 
perhaps not over the oases of the Hijaz: in an inscription (Ry 509) from 
Wadi Masil in Najd (called mV/ gmhn in the text; one hundred and 
fifty miles west of Riyadh), probably composed between 433 and 455 CE, 
the Himyarite king Abikarib As'ad together with his son and co-regent 
Hassan Yuhamin adopted the new title, ‘Kings of Saba 5 , Dhu Raydan, 
Hadramawt, Yamanat, and the Arabs of Tawd and the Tihama’. 29 The 
recently discovered Abraha inscription does mention Yathrib within the 
regions under his control, but this may have better represented wishful 
thinking than reality. 30 

Epigraphic evidence from Rawwafa and al-Hijr/Madain Salih (approx¬ 
imately two hundred miles north of Medina) - the former relating to the 
construction of a temple, the latter probably to a wall - points to a Roman 
presence of some kind in the northern Hijaz in the second century CE, but 
there is little similar evidence for that presence’s continuation into the fol¬ 
lowing centuries. 31 The inhabitants of Medina may, however, have retained 
relatively close contacts with the so-called ‘Saracen’ groups on the more 
immediate fringes of the Roman Empire. In an Old Arabic graffito from 
Jabal Usays (approximately sixty miles southeast of Damascus) dated to 
528-9 CE (year 423 of Provincia Arabia), one Ruqaym b. Muarrif al-AwsI 
mentions that ‘al-Harith the king’ (’l-hrt ’l-mlk) - the Ghassanid/Jafnid 
leader al-Harith b. Jabala - had sent him to garrison ( tnslhh , Classical 
Arabic: maslahat an ) the region. 32 The Aws, to which Ruqaym’s nisba refers, 


28 Robin, ‘Premiere intervention abyssine’. 

29 mlky s 1 b‘ wdrydn whdrmwt w-ymnt w-“rb twd wthmt ; discussed in Robin, ‘Royaume 
Hujride’, 675-85; Gajda, Royaume de Himyar, 53-6. Robin translates twd (Tawd) and 
tbmt (the Tihama) as ‘the highlands’ (Te Haut Pays’) and ‘the coast’ (‘la Cote’) respec- 

1 tively and suggests that these two terms signify ‘the vast plateau of central Arabia (Najd 
in Arabic) and the coastal plain from the Red Sea to the heights of Mecca’ (quote 
from 681). 

30 For the inscription, see note 7. Christian Robin’s entirely reasonable albeit unproven 
suggestion is that Abraha controlled the Hijaz, including Medina, for a short time after 
552 CE before South Arabian power throughout that region collapsed entirely, perhaps 
as a result of the famous failed assault on Mecca recollected by later Arabic works; see 
his ‘Arabia and Ethiopia’, 287, 301; also idem, ‘Abraha’. 

31 See now Fisher, Between Empires, 75, with further bibliography. 

32 I follow the reading of the inscription in Robin and Gorea, ‘Reexamen’, apart from the 
name ‘Ruqaym b. Mu'arrif’, which is the reading of Macdonald, ‘Old Arabic graffito’. 
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could be one of the two main non-Jewish tribes in Medina, although it is a 
fairly common Arabic name and scholars have found little other evidence 
for strong links between the Medinan Aws and Ghassan. 

There is a small body of evidence, even apart from the Shahrestamhd-ye 
Iranshahr, which suggests that the Sasanian kings exerted some power 
and influence over Medina in the mid-to-late sixth and early seventh cen¬ 
turies ce. The principal evidence is provided in a short extract in Ibn 
Khurradadhbih’s (wr. late third/ninth century) geographical treatise: 

[Medina] is also called Yathrib. In pre-Islamic times ( al-jdbiliyya ), a tax official 
(' dmil ) was in charge over it and over Tihama on behalf of the marzubdn of 
al-Zara 33 who collected its taxes (kbaraf). Qurayza and al-Nadlr were ‘kings’ 
(: mulitk ) whom [the Persians] put in charge over Medina, the Aws, and the 
Khazraj. Concerning that, a poet of the ansar said: 34 
You pay the tax ( kharj ) after the tax ( khardj ) of Kisra 35 
and a tax (kharj) from Qurayza and al-Nadlr. 36 

If the evidence of this report is viewed together with the Shahrestamhd-ye 
Iranshahr - even if the names Mecca and Medina are later interpolations 
into this text, the idea that the Sasanian kings claimed that their power 
extended this far may not be anachronistic 37 - it becomes possible that 
some loose form of Sasanian influence may have stretched this far into 
the western half of the Arabian Peninsula shortly before Muhammad’s 
hijra. This influence would presumably at times have been mediated by 
the Sasanians’ Nasrid/Lakhmid allies, and according to one much later 
writer, Ibn Said al-AndalusI (d. ca. 685/1286-7), the ruler of al-Hlra, 
al-Nu'man (in) b. al-Mundhir (r. 580-602 ce), appointed a Khazraj! called 
‘Amr b. al-Itnaba as ‘king’ ( malik ) of Medina on his behalf . 38 By the time 

33 Ibn Khurradadhbih has al-badiya , ‘the steppe/desert’, instead of al-Zara, but Lecker 
reasonably prefers Yaqut’s reading of the latter - a location on the Persian Gulf, near 
al-Qatif - as a lectio difficilior; see his ‘Levying of taxes’, 111, 120-3. 

34 Elsewhere, this verse is included within a poem ascribed to 'Abd al-MasIh b. ‘Amr 
al-Ghassam, known as Ibn Buqayla, who was not one of the ansar. It is also clear from 
the full text of the poem that Ibn Khurradadhbih has quoted this line somewhat out of 
context; see further Lecker, ‘Levying of taxes’, 111-12,115-20. 

33 Some versions of the fuller poem have Busra (i.e. ancient Bostra in Syria) instead of Kisra; 
Lecker quite reasonably prefers the former as another lectio difficilior, but the case here 
does not seem quite as clear-cut; see his ‘Levying of taxes’, 116-20. 

36 Ibn Khurradadhbih, Masdlik, 128. Parts of this passage are also cited in Ibn Rusta, A ‘Idq, 
177; Yaqut, Mu'jam al-bulddn, rv, 460; and al-Samhudl, Wafa 1 al-wafa, iv, 181. For fur¬ 
ther discussion, see Kister, ‘al-Hlra’, 145-9; Lecker, ‘Levying of taxes’. 

37 For an important study of how accurately this text reflects both late Sasanian administra¬ 
tive geography and territorial claims, see Gyselen, ‘Donnees’. 

38 Ibn Said al-Andalusi, Nashwat al-tarab, I, 189-90, 196; discussion in Kister, ‘al-Hira’, 
147-9; Lecker,‘Levying of taxes’, 112-15. Earlier sources acknowledge ‘Amr b. al-Itnaba’s 
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Muhammad arrived, however, there appears to have been no trace of 
any external authority over the town, a situation which fits with recent 
arguments - based on a combination of literary and material evidence - 
that over the second half of the sixth century CE the power and author¬ 
ity of many of the important players in Arabian politics (Himyarites, 
Ghassanids, Lakhmids and others) began to collapse. 39 

When Muhammad left Mecca and emigrated to Medina, he was not 
so much moving to a town in the sense of a continuously densely settled 
area (although it is convenient to call it a town), but rather to an oasis 
comprising a somewhat looser collection of disparate settlements. 40 The 
Islamic town, as it developed over the centuries following the hijra, came, 
somewhat unsurprisingly, to be centred around the Prophet’s Mosque; 
it actually seems to have extended less than half a mile in each direction 
from that building. 41 That the otherwise disparate pre-Islamic settlements 
were considered a unity is probably a result of Medina’s precise location. 
The whole area is surrounded to the west, south and east by tracts of vol¬ 
canic rocks, known as hirdr (sing, harra; sometimes in the sources they are 
called labat, sing. Idba). The western harm is known as Harrat al-Wabara 
and the eastern harra is known as Harrat Waqim; these two hurras meet 
in the south. There are also mountains in the vicinity of Medina, two 
of which are especially prominent in the sources. To the north is Uhud, 
which lent its name to a famous battle between Muhammad’s nascent 
community and Quraysh of Mecca in Shawwal 3/March-April 625; to 
the southwest is ‘Ayr, about seven miles from Uhud. These surround¬ 
ing harms and mountains serve effectively to demarcate the settlements 
within from the areas outside, and have played a considerable role in the 
development of the modern city. 

Within the boundaries these natural barriers provide, the settlements 
were spread out over an area of about five miles (north to south) by 
a little less than that (east to west). That they sprung up where they 
did and not all together in one place is probably to do with the avail¬ 
ability of cultivable land. 42 Medina is itself relatively flat with a slight 

kingship, but do not state that al-Nu'man raised him to it; see, for example, Abu ‘Ubayda 
apud Abu al-Faraj, Aghdm, xi, 121. 

39 Overview in Robin, ‘Arabia and Ethiopia’, 297-9; also see Korotaev et al., ‘Origins of 
Islam’, 243-5. 

40 For modern discussions of Medina’s topography, see the references in note 11, and al-‘AH, 
‘Studies’; Makki, Medina. Several studies by Michael Lecker, some of which are listed in 
the bibliography, are again important. 

41 See the further discussion in Munt, ‘Construction’. 

42 For which, see Makki, Medina, 15-17, 21-2, 
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gradient uphill from north to south, from 598 to 620 metres above 
sea level; pre-modern scholars recognised this fact by designating the 
south of the area as al-‘Aliya (or al-‘Await), ‘upper 5 , and the north as 
al-Safila, ‘lower’. Because rainfall in Medina is usually low and a little 
erratic - annual rainfall was 11 mm in 1962, but 103.8 mm in 1971 43 - 
agriculture in the area depends on ground water. Three major wadis 
run through or by Medina - ‘AqTq from the southwest, Buthan (which 
is itself fed by others) from the southeast and Qanat from the east - 
and they converge to the northwest of the town. They are, of course, 
almost completely dry all year round, and when they do fill with water 
have a tendency to cause damaging floods; Buthan continued to pose a 
flood threat to the town until the construction of bridges and a dam in 
1966. 44 Access to ground water is usually achieved through wells and 
natural seasonal springs. 45 

Medina certainly had agricultural enterprises, and during the early 
Islamic centuries a number of prominent individuals acquired and 
exploited estates in the area. 46 In the mid 1940s it was estimated that 
date palms occupied nine-tenths of the agricultural land in the oases of 
western Arabia, 47 and it seems that they were Medina’s most prominent 
produce in the early Islamic sources. In an oration which Ibn Zabala 
attributed to ‘Amr b. ‘Amir, the leader of the South Arabian emigrants 
during their search for a new home after the bursting of the Marib dam, 
Medina is referred to as ‘Yathrib of the date palms’ (Yathrib dhat al- 
nakhl). 48 Medina’s dates were even considered to have medicinal proper¬ 
ties. Ahmad b. Hanbal (d. 241/855) had 'Aisha report that the Prophet 
said, ‘In the dry dates ( tamr ) of the ‘Aliya [of Medina] is a cure.’ 49 Abu 
Dawud (d. 275/889) included in his Sunan a hadith in which the Prophet 
diagnosed Sad b. Abl Waqqas with cardiac trouble ( mafud) and sent 
him to a Thaqafl doctor who would give him Medinan dates as a cure. 50 
The geographer al-Istakhrl (wr. second quarter of the fourth/tenth cen¬ 
tury) stated that Medina had a number of date palms and that the water 

43 Ibid., 15. 

44 Ibid., 22. 

45 For a concise third-/ninth-century account of Medina’s wadis and ground water access, 
see al-Ya'qubl, Buldan, 312-13; for more detail, see al-Samhudi, Wafa’ al-wafa, m, 339- 
402; iv, 7-13, 54-70. 

46 Al-'AlT, ‘Milkiyyat al-aradT’; Kistei, ‘Battle of the Harra’. 

47 Western Arabia, 473,486-90. 

48 Al-Samhudl, Wafa’ al-wafa, I, 316. 

49 Ahmad, Musnad, vi, 77. 

50 Abu Dawud, Sunan, iv, 134 (Kitab al-Tibb, bdb 12). 
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for their cultivation was drawn up through wells. 51 Another geogra¬ 
pher, Yaqut (d. 626/1229), however, recorded a hadith attributed to the 
Companion Abu Hurayra in which the Prophet declares that, ‘Whosoever 
bears with patience the dry heat of Medina, I will be for him a witness 
and an intercessor on the Day of Resurrection 5 , which may imply that in 
earlier periods water and other resources were scarcer in Medina than 
later authors have suggested. 52 If this were the case, there was probably 
an intense struggle for those resources among the area’s inhabitants. 53 

‘i HAVE MADE WHAT IS BETWEEN MEDINA’S TWO LABAS 

A HARAM JUST AS ABRAHAM MADE MECCA A HARAM*: 

ISLAMIC SOURCES ON MEDINA’S TAHRIM 

Muslim scholars discussed Medina’s haram and its tahrim in varying 
degrees of detail, and by the late second/eighth century at the latest a 
large number of different traditions dealing with Medina’s haram and 
tahrim were in circulation. It is a well-established tenet of modern histo¬ 
riography of the early Islamic period that hadiths and other reports about 
the first/seventh century compiled in works by scholars active in later cen¬ 
turies tend to tell us more about the concerns of those later scholars than 
they do about the period they purport to describe. In the case of Medina’s 
tahrim, there are also more particular reasons why the later reports and 
hadiths should be left aside, at least for an investigation of Medina’s first 
declaration as a haram. These traditions are themselves interesting for 
other reasons, especially because they have much to tell us about the 
process(es) by which doctrines and ideas attached to Medina’s haram 
emerged and developed, but that will be the focus of the next chapter. 
Here the picture they portray about Medina’s tahrim will be introduced 
briefly before we turn to focus on the rare evidence more likely to provide 
a contemporary witness. 

Reports about Medina’s tahrim often appear in sections of works 
or entire ones dedicated to the meritorious distinctions ( fada’il ) of the 
town. 54 Reports and hadiths preserved in such sections and works are 


51 Al-IstakhrT, Masalik, 18. 

52 Yaqut, Mu‘jam al-buldan, iv, 460: man sabara ‘ala uwdr al-Madina wa-harriha kuntu 
lahu yavum al-qiydma shaft'™ shahid™. 

53 As is discussed in Hasson, ‘Contributions’. 

34 On fada’il al-buldan, ‘the merits of countries’, literature, see esp. Gruber, Verdienst und 
Rang, 49-82; Kister, ‘Sanctity joint and divided’. 
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dedicated to demonstrating that Medina is a very special town, uniquely 
so among all other towns in the world. The following, for example, are 
some of the fada’il attributed to Medina in al-Bukhari’s (d. 256/870) 
collection of hadJths, a few of which seem fairly cryptic: 55 prayer in the 
Prophet’s Mosque in Medina is worth one thousand prayers in any other 
mosque; the area between the Prophet’s grave and mtnbar within his 
mosque is one of the gardens of Paradise; Medina expels (unworthy) peo¬ 
ple just as bellows expel the impurities from iron; ‘faith comes creeping 
to Medina just as a serpent creeps to its hole’; neither plague ( ta‘un ) nor 
the ‘Antichrist’ (al-dajjal) can enter Medina because the city is guarded 
by angels; no one will harm Medina’s inhabitants without dissolving like 
salt in water; the Prophet called on God to grant Medina double the 
blessing (baraka) he gave Mecca. These are just some of al-Bukhari’s tra¬ 
ditions, and his collection is far from all-inclusive. Abu Abd al-Rahman 
al-Nasa! (d. ca. 303/915), for example, also included in his compilation 
the following praise of Medina’s religious scholars, which is attributed to 
the Prophet: ‘They will travel (yadribuna akbad al-ibil) and seek knowl¬ 
edge {‘Urn), but they will not find any scholar (' alim) more knowledge¬ 
able than the Medinan scholar.’ 56 

The main problem with accepting these sources’ rationale for the cre¬ 
ation of the Medinan haram is that the little contemporary evidence that 
we possess urges against it. The most oft-cited group of reports have 
Muhammad state that Abraham had made Mecca a haram and so he was 
making Medina one too. 57 Sometimes it is made explicit that all of God’s 
messengers had their haram. s * The connection made with the Abrahamic 


55 Al-Bukhari ,Jdmi‘, i, 299-301 ( Kitdb Fadlal-salatftmasjidMakkatva-al-Madma), 467-72 
(Kitdb Fadd’il al-Madtna). For the most extensive pre-modem collection of fadd’il tradi¬ 
tions concerning Medina, and a discussion of those traditions, see al-Samhudl, Wafa 1 
al-wafa, esp. i, 93-290; a modern summary of Medina’s principal distinctions can be 
found in Casewit, ‘Fada’il al-Madlnah’. 

56 Al-Nasa% Sunan, n, 489. 

57 For some of the earliest extant appearances of these reports, see Ibn Abl Shayba, 
Musannaf, xm, 125; Malik, Muwatta’ [riwdyat Yahyd], n, 467; al-Waqidi, Maghazi, I, 
22; ‘Abd al-Razzaq, Musannaf, ix, 262; Ahmad, Musnad, ill, 393; al-Bukhari, ]amV, 
ii, 221 (Kitdb al-Jihdd, bdb 71), 222 ( Kitdb al-Jihdd, bdb 74), 346 ( Kitdb al-Anbiyd 
bdb 10); HI, 88 ( Kitdb al-Maghdzi , bdb 27), 502-3 ( Kitdb al-At‘ima, bdb 28); iv, 434 
(Kitdb al-Ktisdm, bdb 16); al-TirmidhI,/Jm‘, v, 678 ( Kitdb al-Manaqib, bdb 67); Ibn Abl 
Khaythama, al-Ta‘rikh al-kabir, I, 351, 359; al-Baladhuri, Futiih , 7-8; al-Nasal, Sunan, 
II, 485-8; Abu Ya'Ia al-Mawsill, Musnad, u, 58-9, 291; IV, 113. 

58 It was presumably with this in mind that the ‘false’ prophet Musaylima was later said 
to have had his own haram in al-Yamama: al-Tabari, Ta'rikh, I, 1932-3; Decobert, 
Mendiant, 266-7; Kister, ‘Struggle’, 21-2. 
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origin of Mecca’s haram was clearly intended to provide divine sanc¬ 
tion for the Medinan haram and to link Muhammad’s actions to those 
of Abraham, widely acknowledged as the establisher of monotheism in 
Arabia. This was necessary because the Qur’an seems to recognise one pre¬ 
eminent haram , which traditional exegesis came to regard as Mecca’s. 59 
Although the Qur an itself does not necessarily validate this interpretation, 
there is as yet little indisputable evidence for rejecting it. There is certainly 
no explicit evidence linking the Qur’an’s haram or al-masjid al-haram to 
Medina. Medina is supposedly mentioned five times in the Qur’an, four 
times as ‘ al-madina ’ and once as ‘Yathrib’. Even if we reject the connec¬ 
tion between the Quranic ‘ al-madina ’ and Medina, the Yathrib reference 
at least is incontrovertible, although we do not know if it meant the area 
of Medina as a whole or the individual settlement also known as Yathrib. 
None of these verses, however, contains any suggestion that the area was 
a sacred enclave. 60 Other, non-Quranic sources had to be found to dem¬ 
onstrate the divine sanction for Muhammad’s haram at Medina, and this 
tradition linking it with Abraham and Mecca served that purpose. 

Another example of the sort of problems we encounter concerns the 
few traditions that discuss when Muhammad declared Medina a haram. 
Most sources actually display a startling lack of interest in this ques¬ 
tion. A few hadiths, however, do give an explicit date, namely after the 
raid on Khaybar (6 or 7/628). 61 Almost all the relevant traditions derive 
from al-Bukhari’s Sahih. One version, with an isnad running back to the 
Companion Anas b. Malik, states: 

I left with the Messenger of God (s) for Khaybar, serving him. When the Prophet 
(s) came back on his return and Uhud appeared before him, he said, ‘This is a 
mountain which loves us and which we love.’ Then he indicated with his hands 
towards Medina and said, ‘O God! I am making what is between its two labas a 
haram, just as Abraham made Mecca a haram. O God! Bless for us our sd' and 
our mudd’. 62 


s9 For example, al-Tabari, Jami‘ al-baydn, X, 89-90. There were also hadiths brought 
into circulation which used the Quranic term haram amin to refer to Medina’s haram; 
see, for example, Abu Yusuf, Kharaj, 59; Ibn Abl Shayba, Musannaf, XI, 221; xm, 124; 
al-Marjanl, Bahjat al-nufus, l, 248; al-Maraghl, Tahqiq, 337. 

60 Q9.101; 9.120; 33.13; 33.60; 63.8. 

61 This date was followed in Serjeant, ‘Haram and hawtah’, 50; idem, ‘Sunnah 
jdmi’ab’, 34. 

62 Al-Bukharl ,Jdmi r , n, 221 (Kitab al-Jihad, bdb 71); alternatives at II, 222 (Kitab al-Jihad, 
bdb 74); hi, 502-3 ( Kitab al-At'ima, bdb 28). Versions of such traditions which do not 
explicitly cite al-Bukharl as a source include al-Bayhaql, al-Sunan al-kubrd, v, 322-3; Ibn 
'Abd al-Barr, Istidhkar, xxvi, 33^4. According to Hinz, Islamische Masse und Gewichte, 
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Other reports are much longer than this and have a more detailed account 
of the journeys to and from Khaybar. 

In light of other traditions, however, it seems quite plausible that the 
campaign against Khaybar and Medina’s tahrlm were not originally 
linked. For one thing, several of the individual aspects which comprise 
this hadlth - that is, the Prophet’s statements about Uhud, Medina’s 
tahrlm and the sd‘ and mudd - appear in other hadiths in which they 
are neither linked with one another nor with Khaybar. Such hadiths can 
be found in al-Bukhari’s Sahlh as well as elsewhere. 63 In at least two tra¬ 
ditions, the Prophet’s statement about Uhud is actually connected with 
the raid on Tabuk in 9/630, not Khaybar. 64 It is at least possible that 
the combination of all three Prophetic statements in association with the 
raid on Khaybar is the original tradition, but we simply cannot be sure. 
It seems equally likely that all three statements were originally separate, 
later being put together in a single tradition and associated with Khaybar 
(or Tabuk). In any case, it is not at all clear that we should be looking for 
one single moment when Medina was made a haram. 65 The demarcation 
of a space as sacred is frequently best understood as a process rather 
than a single event in time, and we should not expect Medina’s tahrlm to 
offer an exception. As we will see, ideas concerning the area covered by 
Medina’s haram and the regulations and doctrines attached to it devel¬ 
oped and were continuously debated over the centuries that followed 
Muhammad’s death. 


THE ‘CONSTITUTION OF MEDINA’ 

Alongside the numerous historical reports and Prophetic hadiths, one 
early document has been preserved which is absolutely invaluable for any 


45-6, 51, a mudd is approximately 1.053 litres, and a sd ! is four mudd. The point of 
the Prophet’s supplication is presumably that God ensure that the Muslims prosper in 
Medina. 

63 Al-Bukhari ,]amV, I, 376-7 (Kitdb al-Zakat, bdb 54); ii, 346 ( Kitdb al-Anbiyd\ bdb 10); 
in, 88 (Kitdb al-Maghdzl, bdb 27); iv, 434 (Kitdb al-l'tisdm, bdb 16); al-NawawT, Sahib 
Muslim, iv, 898, 937 ( Kitdb al-Hajj, nos. 462, 503-4); al-Tirmidhl, Jdmi ', v, 678 (Kitdb 
al-Mandqib, bdb 67); Malik, Muwatta 1 [riwdyat Yahya], n, 467, 471; al-Janadl, Fa4a’il 
al-Madina, 44; al-Bayhaqi, al-Sunan al-kubrd , v, 322. For examples of sa c and mudd 
traditions, see Wensinck, Concordance, m, 442 (s.v. ‘s-w- 1 ’). 

64 Al-Bukhari, Jdmt r , i, 376-7 ( Kitdb al-Zakdt, bdb 54); al-NawawI, Sahib Muslim, iv, 937 
(Kitdb al-Hajj, no. 503). 

65 Lecker suggests that there were at least three distinct phases to Medina’s tahrlm-, see his 
Constitution of Medina, 166-9, 201. 
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discussion of Medina’s tahrim : the ‘Constitution of Medina’. Researchers 
have carried out a fair amount of work on this document, and a brief sur¬ 
vey of some of it is important here, particularly concerning its authentic¬ 
ity, composition and date. 66 The term ‘Constitution of Medina’, by which 
this document is usually referred to, is an entirely anachronistic one. The 
document refers to itself simply as a kitdb (§1), a ‘piece of writing’, or as 
a sabtfa (§49), which ‘seems to refer to a document or a sheet, written on 
any kind of material, such as leather or stone.’ 67 Whilst ‘Constitution of 
Medina’ is a useful enough term, it is unfortunate that it is an anachro¬ 
nism that appears to have inspired a whole collection of further anach¬ 
ronistic studies which seek to interpret the document in very modern 
ways. 68 

What appears to be a complete copy of the ‘Constitution of Medina’ is 
preserved in two redactions, by Muhammad b. Ishaq (d. ca. 150/767-8), 
via ‘Abd al-Malik b. Hisham (d. ca. 218/833—4), and by Abu ‘Ubayd 
al-Qasim b. Sallam (d. 224/838-9). 69 There seems to have been a third 
redaction, preserved by Ibn Abi Khaythama (d. 279/892) and known to 
Ibn Sayyid al-Nas (d. 734/1334). 70 All later versions are copies of these 
two or three recensions, although they do include variants in places. 71 The 
text of the ‘Constitution of Medina’, usually that in Ibn Ishaq’s recension, 

66 The most useful discussion now, with further bibliography, is Lecker, Constitution of 
Medina. 

67 Maraqten, ‘Writing materials’, 309. The clauses are cited according to Lecker’s 
numbering. 

68 Muhammad Hamidullah, for example, referred to it in the title of an important study as 
the ‘Earliest written-constitution of a state in the world’. 

69 Ibn Hisham, Sira, li, 147-50; Abu 'Ubayd, Amwal, 215-17. Both texts are provided and 
translated in Lecker, Constitution of Medina, 5-39. 

70 Ibn Sayyid al-Nas, 'Uyun al-athar, i, 240; Hamidullah,‘Earliest written-constitution’, 12; 
Lecker, Constitution of Medina, 200-3. 

71 For variants, see Lecker, Constitution of Medina, 10-18, 21-6. The process of the 
document’s transmission remains poorly understood, although see for now especially 
Wensinck, Muhammad and the Jews, 61-8; Serjeant, ‘Constitution of Medina’, 4-6; and 
Lecker, Constitution of Medina, 191-203. Also relevant to any full study of the docu¬ 
ment’s transmission are the number of traditions in which ‘All b. Abi Talib is said to 
have kept a copy of a document (sahifa) that declared Medina a haram alongside several 
other clauses, most of which resemble regulations in the ‘Constitution of Medina’; see, 
for example, Ibn Abi Shayba, Musannaf, xm, 124; ‘Abd al-Razzaq, Musannaf, ix, 263; 
al-Bukharl, Jami', i, 467-8 ( Kitdb Fada’il al-Madina, bdb 1); n, 298-9 ( Kitdb al-Jizya, 
bdb 17); Abu Dawud, Sunan, n, 363-4 ( Kitdb al-Manasik, bdb 95); Ibn Abi Khaythama, 
al-Ta’rikh al-kabir, I, 357-8; al-Nasal, Sunan, n, 486; and al-NawawI, Sahih Muslim, 
IV, 900-1 ( Kitdb al-Hajj, nos. 467-8). These traditions suggest that many Muslims who 
were not interested in preserving the whole ‘Constitution of Medina’ did nonetheless 
transmit what they saw as the relevant parts of the document. 
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is generally accepted as essentially reliable by most modern researchers 
of early Islamic history. 72 

The reasons most commonly cited in favour of the document’s authen¬ 
ticity are still those Julius Wellhausen gave more than a century ago: 73 
that the document includes numerous statements and sentiments that a 
later forger is unlikely to have put in (for example, Quraysh - the fam¬ 
ily group that came to monopolise the caliphal office quite soon after 
Muhammad’s death - are singled out for special distinction as enemies of 
the Muslims [§§23; 54]); that the document does not stress some points 
that a later forger might be expected to (for example, Muhammad’s status 
as the Messenger of God); and that the language is generally archaic and 
includes very few obviously classically Islamic phrases. There is, however, 
much more debate concerning the composition of the document. Was it 
originally one document or many? The earliest scholars who studied the 
‘Constitution of Medina’ appear to have assumed that it was one docu¬ 
ment (that is, after all, how it is transmitted), but in 1956 Montgomery 
Watt suggested that, ‘There are reasons for thinking that articles which 
originated at different dates have been collected.’ 74 Serjeant extended this 
theory, in part by comparison with the style and format of modern hawta 
documents from Hadramawt, to argue that we can discern eight distinct 
documents in the ‘Constitution of Medina’. 75 Michael Lecker has, however, 
now forcefully argued against these theories and demonstrated the likeli¬ 
ness of the original unity of the document. 76 This is important because sev¬ 
eral of Serjeant’s conclusions about the circumstances of Medina’s tahrlm 
were based on his division of the ‘Constitution of Medina’ into eight sep¬ 
arate documents, concluded at different times. When the document was 
drawn up is a question we will probably never be able to answer. For what 
it is worth, Ibn Hisham and Abu ‘Ubayd both indicate that it was com¬ 
piled very soon after the Prophet’s arrival in Medina. 77 

The key point, however, is that in light of this document it would 
seem that Muhammad played an important role in some form of tahrlm 

72 For example. Crone, Slaves on Horses, 7; Noth, ‘Standortbestimmung der Expansion’, 
120. 

73 Wellhausen, Skizzen und Vorarbeiten, iv, 80-1. 

74 Watt, Muhammad at Medina, 22 6. 

75 Serjeant, ‘Sunnah jami'ah’. 

76 Leckei; Constitution of Medina, 183-90. Lecker does argue (for example, 3) that the doc¬ 
ument consists of two separate treaties, one between the Meccan ‘emigrants’ ( muhdjirun) 
and the Medinan ‘helpers’ ( ansdr ), and the other a non-belligerency treaty with the Jews, 
but suggests that these are two parts of one document. 

77 The latter is explicit: Abu TJbayd, Amwdl, 219; Lecker, Constitution of Medina, 182. 
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at Medina: as we will see shortly, the ‘Constitution of Medina’ includes 
a clause referring to a haram. Elsewhere in the document, clear reference 
is made to Muhammad’s privileged status in the community outlined 
therein. The first clause declares, ‘This is a document from Muhammad 
the Prophet between and clause twenty-six states, ‘Whatsoever 

you disagree over, it should be brought to God and Muhammad.’ 78 
(Muhammad is also referred to in §§40, 52 and 63.) Arguments in 
favour of the document’s early date are persuasive, and unless we assume 
that all these clauses or references to Muhammad are later interpola¬ 
tions - for which there is no evidence - it follows that we should accept 
Muhammad’s role in its composition and, therefore, in the declaration 
of a haram within. 

We should not assume that what Muhammad envisaged as a haram in 
the ‘Constitution of Medina’ was particularly similar to that which many 
later Muslim scholars held that he established. When we turn to the opin¬ 
ions of these later scholars in Chapter 3, we will see that there is good 
reason to assume that there may not have been a particularly direct link 
between the haram declared in the ‘Constitution of Medina’ and the one 
that they were discussing. Some kind of impetus to the process by which 
Medina came to be considered widely as a sacred space and holy city 
came during Muhammad’s career, but it was only the very beginning. 

yathrib’s jawf 

Before turning to a more detailed analysis of the haram in the‘Constitution 
of Medina’, we should briefly consider whether Medina before the hijra 
was considered to possess any sacred spaces. It is reasonable to assume 
that when Muhammad arrived in Medina following the hijra he would 
have been interested in taking over an older protected or sacred enclave 
there. 79 The appropriation of established sacred spaces by a new commu¬ 
nity is a well-attested phenomenon in many periods of history, including 
late antiquity, and because Medina had already been inhabited for a long 
time surely earlier sacred spaces of some sort existed there, even if just 
small shrines. There is, however, no evidence to support any assumption 

78 Unless otherwise stated, I follow the text of Ibn Ishaq’s recension from Leckei, Constitution 
of Medina, 27-31, but translations are my own. 

79 It is worth mentioning in passing that many of the letters to various Arabian tribes attrib¬ 
uted to Muhammad in later sources show him reaffirming earlier situations rather than 
creating entirely new ones; a good example comes in those versions of the letter to Thaqlf 
which confirmed their haram atWajj, discussed earlier, 37, n. 96. 
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that pr t-hijra Medina possessed a large sacred space such as a haram. 
Ibn al-Kalbi placed the sanctuary of the main deity of the Aws and the 
Khazraj, Manat, not in Medina but somewhere near the Red Sea coast in 
the vicinity of a place called al-Mushallal. 80 According to a passage by the 
much later Egyptian historian al-MaqrlzI (d. 845/1442) - probably quot¬ 
ing the earlier historian of Medina, Ibn Shabba (d. 262/876) - there were 
numerous idols within Medina itself, and the more important of these 
were housed in bayts, which may refer to temples, but could just as likely 
refer to simple houses. 81 Uhud, the mountain to the north of Medina, 
is mentioned as the location of an idol called al-Sa‘Ida, but there is no 
indication of an attached haram. 82 Muslim scholars use no such term to 
describe any location in pre-Islamic Medina. 

The relevant clause of the ‘Constitution of Medina’ reads as follows, 
in Ibn Ishaq’s recension first and Abu TJbayd’s second: 

wa-irtna Yathrib haram jawfuha li-abl badbihi al-sahifa 

And Yathrib’s jawf is haram for the people [who have concluded] this document. 
wa-inna al-madina jawfuha haram li-ahl hadhihi al-sahifa 

And Medina’s jawf is a haram for the people [who have concluded] this 
document. 83 

The syntax of this clause in both recensions is hardly classical, and the 
interpretation offered here is based on those of most preceding scholars 
who have worked on this document. 84 The use of ‘al-madina’ instead of 
‘Yathrib’ in Abu ‘Ubayd’s recension represents a later attempt to replace 
the less dogmatically correct with the more so. Many Muslim scholars 
disliked referring to Medina by the name Yathrib, with Ibn Shabba, for 
example, including in his history of the town several hadiths in which the 
Prophet remonstrated against calling Medina ‘Yathrib’. 85 Their differing 
use of haram and haram is not important either, the latter simply being 
an adjective derived from the former and, in any case, the distinction 
between short ‘a’ and long ‘a’ is not always shown in the Arabic script. 
There are no other variants for any word in this clause except jawfuha , 
although some much later scholars omit the entire clause from their 


80 Ibn al-Kalbi, Asnam, 9. 

81 Lecker, ‘Idol worship’. 

82 Ibn Habib, Muhabbar, 316-17. 

83 §49; see Lecker, Constitution of Medina, 9, 20,30; Ibn Hisham, Sira, ii, 149; Abu XJbayd, 
Amwal, 217. 

84 Some previous interpretations are provided in Lecker, Constitution of Medina, 1 65-6. 

83 Ibn Shabba, Ta’rikh, 1,105-6. 
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summaries of the document. 86 The ‘Constitution of Medina’ thus states 
that the jawf, often understood here as ‘valley’, of Medina was made a 
haram for the signatories to the document, which included the Meccan 
emigres ( muhajiriin ), the Medinan Aws and Khazraj who converted to 
Islam and some Jewish tribes, although not the most famous three, the 
Banu al-Nadlr, Banu Qurayza and Banu Qaynuqa , 87 

Some have proposed that there is nothing explicitly religious about this 
declaration, although I would consider such a suggestion misleading: 88 
God is mentioned in this document as the ultimate arbitrator, and as 
such was the haram’ s guarantor (§§26; 52); Muhammad is also referred 
to once (§1) as ‘the Prophet’ (al-nabi) and once (§63) as ‘the Messenger 
of God’ ( rasul Allah). Because pre-Islamic HijazT harams were gener¬ 
ally held to be sacred spaces, we should not doubt that that declared 
by the ‘Constitution of Medina’ was too. Sacred spaces virtually always 
have important social functions as well as ritual ones, and this document 
presents a couple of further clues regarding those played by the haram 
so declared. The first is that the document as a whole is almost exclu¬ 
sively concerned with regulating relations among certain groups resident 
in Medina at the time. It is especially concerned with preventing vio¬ 
lent conflicts, and Lecker actually calls the second half of the document, 
in which the tahrim clause appears, a ‘non-belligerency treaty’. 89 That 
this would be a major concern of Muhammad after he came to Medina 
makes sense considering some of our information about the state of that 
town on the eve of his arrival: that for some time it had been experienc¬ 
ing bitter, internecine disputes, which could all too easily result in actual 
fighting. 

Much of the narrative information about these feuds in the sources 
may well be the result of later attempts to provide a form of ‘salvation 
history’ for Medina, or of later anti -ansar polemic, according to which 
the town was disunited until the Prophet saved it from itself. 90 Certain 
reports do suggest that these struggles were coming to an end before the 
hijra; the later Arabic sources even contain indications that fighting was 
perhaps not all that common and, when it did occur, was not necessarily 


86 Lecker, Constitution of Medina, 16,25, 

87 On the signatories, see ibid., 40-8 7. For possible separate pacts arranged with these three 
tribes, see Lecker, ‘Did Muhammad’. 

88 Serjeant, ‘Constitution of Medina’, 3—4; Peters, ‘Commerce of Mecca’, 18. 

89 For example, §§13-19, 24-6, 28-39, 41-2, 48, 50, 52 and 57; Lecker, Constitution of 
Medina, 3. 

90 Rubin, Eye of the Beholder, 169-85. 
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severe. 91 Nonetheless, as we saw earlier, pre- and early Islamic Medina’s 
landscape, especially in the ‘Aliya/ 1 Awali, was dominated by substantial, 
sometimes quite large tower houses and fortifications, and this does sug¬ 
gest a society concerned about the real possibility of frequent bouts of 
violence. Such violence would at the very least have seriously disrupted 
the economic and social patterns of everyday life. The establishment of a 
baram in Medina - an area in which, as we have seen, fighting and pos¬ 
sibly even verbal disputation would be banned - may have been a part 
of Muhammad’s and other local elites’ plan for ending Medina’s internal 
conflicts. 

The conflict prevention model of the creation of HijazI sacred space 
is, therefore, tempting, but it cannot alone account for the creation of a 
baram in Yathrib’s jawf. Many Medinan groups were not included in the 
‘Constitution of Medina’, and the jawf was only confirmed as baram! a 
baram by ‘the people [who have concluded] this document’. Serjeant’s 
proposal, in a similar vein, that Medina’s tabrim was Muhammad’s way 
of controlling the tribes around Medina is rather problematic because 
powerful surrounding tribes were not signatories to the ‘Constitution of 
Medina’, whilst some of the less powerful groups within the oasis were. 92 

The more nuanced model arrived at in Chapter 1, however, can help 
us out here. In Ibn al-A'rabl’s narrative about Buss, one tribal group is 
shown to have established its own baram as a symbol of its power, inde¬ 
pendence and self-sufficiency; Muhammad’s nascent community ( umma ) 
required a similar symbol as a weapon in its struggle with the powerful 
Quraysh of Mecca. The ‘Constitution of Medina’ contains explicit evi¬ 
dence that Muhammad was attempting to redefine the standing of his 
young community vis-a-vis Quraysh. In two clauses in the treaty (§§23 
and 54), Quraysh are singled out as special enemies; more precisely, 
those Quraysh who had not become ‘believers’ (mu’minun), ‘Muslims’ 
(muslimun) and/or ‘emigrants’ (muhdjirun), as outlined in clauses one 
and three. Clause twenty-three instructs the idolaters ( mushrikun) not to 
grant any assistance to Quraysh against the ‘believers’ ( mu’minun): 

An idolater must not grant protection to a property belonging to Quraysh, nor 
any person, and neither must he intervene on his behalf against a believer (wa-la 
yahulu dunahu ‘aid mu’min). 93 


91 For example, Abu al-Faraj, Aghdrii, ill, 8. 

92 Serjeant, ‘Haram and hawtah’, 47-52; idem, ‘Saha’ the protected’, 40-3. See also the per¬ 
ceptive objections raised in Crone, ‘Serjeant on Meccan trade’, 229-30. 

93 Lecker, Constitution of Medina, 29, 125-6. I have followed Lecker’s understanding of 
the phrase la yahulu dunahu ‘ala mu’min-, Abu ‘Ubayd’s recension has rendered this 
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Clause fifty-four repeats this basic injunction, but seems to extend the 
warning to everyone rather than limiting it to the idolaters: 

No protection must be granted to Quraysh, nor to whosoever assists them. 94 

Lecker suggests that the ‘property 5 (mal) referred to in clause twenty-three 
is probably merchandise. It has been suggested that the encouragement 
of trade was an important factor behind Medina’s tabrim, and it would 
make easy sense to assume that any sacred space at Medina would have 
facilitated economic transactions, among its other social functions . 95 This 
and one or two other possible instances in the ‘Constitution of Medina 5 
of the regulation of merchandise and trade, however, provide the only 
tentative direct evidence for the association of Medina’s haram with trad¬ 
ing activities. That said, trade was an important activity for Muhammad’s 
followers and so if the haram had assisted merchants and traders in their 
profession then it cannot have harmed its chances of being accepted . 96 

These two clauses suggest that Quraysh were among the most seri¬ 
ous opponents of Muhammad and his followers. The Qur’an, further¬ 
more, reveals a strong sense of bitterness at the fact that God’s believers 
had been expelled from al-masjid al-haram. 97 It is at least reasonable to 
propose that Muhammad established his own haram at Medina out of 
enmity towards those of Quraysh who had not followed him in his new 
religion - who had in fact expelled him from one sacred space - and a 
desire to highlight his independence from them. That the Qur’an also 
demonstrates that Muhammad and his followers accorded the utmost 
respect for al-masjid al-haram need not contradict this . 98 After all, the 
‘Constitution of Medina’ offers no indication that Muhammad had 
rejected other harams alongside Quraysh. The pre-Islamic Hijaz admitted 
a plurality of harams, and it is possible that any group that fancied itself a 
powerful regional political player, especially one struggling to gain cred¬ 
ibility for a radical new faith, needed the prestige keeping one provided. 
We should not allow the later reluctance to admit more than one, two or 
at most three harams in Arabia to divert us from this earlier plurality to 
which there is every indication that Muhammad himself subscribed, even 
if the Qur’an seems to present one haram as pre-eminent. 

phrase with the simpler wa-la yu'lnuhu ‘ala mu 1 min, ‘and neither must he assist him 
against a believer.’ 

94 Ibid., 30, 174. 

95 For example, Peters, ‘Commerce of Mecca’, 18-19; Simonsen, Studies, 43-4. 

96 Crone, ‘How did the Quranic pagans’, 397-9. 

97 Q2.217; 5.2; 8.34; 9.19; 22.25; 48.25 (also maybe 2.114). 

98 As well as those verses in the previous note, see Q2.144; 2.149-50; 48.27. 
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All of this evidence for the early Muslim community’s enmity towards 
Quraysh introduces a fundamental problem with fully applying Serjeant’s 
'haram and hawta ’ model to the evidence from Medina. There is no clear 
evidence that Muhammad’s authority to negotiate the declaration of a 
haram. stemmed from his status as a holy man from a holy family." His 
authority in Medina was undeniably charismatic and he was presumably 
recognised as a prophet by some or most of those whom the ‘Constitution 
of Medina’ calls ‘Muslims’, ‘believers’ and ‘emigrants’, but we need not 
assume that all the signatories to the document considered him as such 
at this stage of his career. Furthermore, Muhammad’s wider tribal group 
of Quraysh is particularly vilified in the ‘Constitution of Medina’, and it 
is difficult to imagine him at the same time having justified his authority 
as a member of this family. Instead, we should consider that as the tra¬ 
ditional powers which wielded influence in late antique Arabia collapsed 
over the course of the sixth century CE, new strategies for structuring 
societies had to be negotiated. Powerful elites in the Hijaz had built such 
a strategy based in part at least around the establishment and control 
of harams and, with his actions in Medina, Muhammad was working 
within and responding to this structure that he and his contemporaries 
had come to know so well . 100 It is worth emphasising the fact that the 
establishment of this haram in Yathrib’s jawf was not simply a by-product 
of Muhammad’s arrival in the area; the ‘Constitution of Medina’ reveals 
the results of a much more complicated process of negotiations. 

It remains to establish the location of the haram that the ‘Constitution 
of Medina’ declared in Yathrib’s jawf. Before Michael Lecker published 
his book on the ‘Constitution of Medina’ in 2004, there was near una¬ 
nimity on this question. Several hadiths (which will be discussed in 
Chapter 3) note that the Medinan haram recognised in later centuries 
was between the two volcanic tracts, and for almost all scholars it made 
sense to identify the jawf in the ‘Constitution of Medina’ with this area. 
Because the term jawf usually refers to a lower and flatter area of land 
between higher and rougher expanses, and because many Muslim schol¬ 
ars considered Medina’s haram to have been in such an area between two 
volcanic tracts, this identification made perfect sense. Lecker, however, 
questioned this and argued instead that Medina’s jawf was a much more 
restricted area away from the settlements, probably towards the north 
of the Safila, and that this area was declared a haram because it was 


See also Crone,‘Serjeant and Meccan trade’, 230. 

For a similar argument in this vein, see Korotaev et al., ‘Origins of Islam’. 
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economically important. 101 The parties to the ‘Constitution of Medina’, 
according to this interpretation, wanted to ensure that no one of them 
came to control it alone. His most important evidence for re-situating the 
jawf comes from combining the following two statements in Ibn Shabba’s 
history of Medina: 

The Prophet (s) prayed in the mosque (masjid) of the Banu Saida, outside the 
settled area of Medina (al-kbarij min buyut al-Madina) ... 

The Prophet ( s ) prayed in the mosque of the Banu Saida in the jawf of 
Medina . 102 

Now, there is a caveat here. The two statements could quite plausibly refer 
to two separate mosques belonging to the Banu Sa'ida. Because the Banu 
Sa‘ida are said elsewhere to have had more than one mosque, this is a 
real possibility . 103 No less an authority on Medinan history and topogra¬ 
phy than ‘All b. ‘Abd Allah al-Samhudi (d. 911/1506) suggested that these 
two reports refer to different mosques of the Banu Saida, the first out¬ 
side of Medina, the second within . 104 I am also not sure that the evidence 
for the geographical distribution of the signatories to the ‘Constitution of 
Medina’ - they seem to have been located across much of Medina - could 
support the location of this haram to the north of the Safila without fur¬ 
ther evidence . 105 The general supposition, however, that we should not 
automatically assume that the later baditbs on Medina’s tab rim and the 
declaration of the haram in Yathrib’s jawf in the ‘Constitution of Medina’ 
refer to the same sacred space is a sound one. The later material about 
Medina’s haram, including discussions of its boundaries, are analysed in 
much more detail in the next chapter, but one point in this regard is worth 
highlighting here: not a single discussion of Medina’s haram’s boundaries 
outside of the ‘Constitution of Medina’ uses the term jawf. There is no 
explicit identification in any source of any of the boundaries they offer for 
the haram with that term. It is also, of course, possible that the Yathrib 
referred to in this clause of the ‘Constitution of Medina’ was the specific 
settlement in the northwest of the oasis, rather than the area as a whole. 
Even if we do not accept Lecker’s alternative location of Yathrib’s jawf as 
fully demonstrated, it makes sense to abide by his caution against equat¬ 
ing it immediately with boundaries found in the later discussions. 

101 Lecker, Constitution of Medina, 165-9. 

102 Ibn Shabba, Ta’rikh, I, 46. 

103 Lecker, ‘Muhammad at Medina’, 54-5; idem. Constitution of Medina, 167-8. 

104 Al-Samhudi, Wafa’ al-wafd , m, 222. 

103 See note 87. 
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Muhammad demonstrably made use of the pre-Islamic HijazI prac¬ 
tice of establishing and maintaining social and economic systems based 
around sacred spaces known as harams to further the cause of his pro¬ 
phetic mission in Medina. That said, he appears to have used different 
harams to different ends. 106 Whilst the Qur’an suggests that Muhammad 
promoted one baram away from Medina as religiously pre-eminent, in 
the ‘Constitution of Medina’ he created another to help bring stability 
to Medinan society, to shore up his own support there and to challenge 
Quraysh. This distinction is important: many later Muslims scholars, as 
we saw earlier and will turn to in more detail in the next chapter, held 
Medina to possess a haram equivalent to Mecca’s, but the evidence of the 
Qur’an and the ‘Constitution of Medina’ cannot support such an equiv¬ 
alency for Muhammad’s own lifetime. The sanctification of Medina and 
its widespread recognition as a holy city certainly still had a considerable 
way to go, but during the first decade after the hijra the process was 
firmly begun. 


For slightly different observations along the same lines, see Decobert, Mendiant, 
262-3,286. 
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Debating Sanctity: The Validity of Medina’s 
Haram 


If we have identified some reasons why Muhammad would have made 
use of the Hijazi practice of establishing a haram - a form of sacred space 
around which structures of social leadership could be built - at Medina, it 
is equally apparent that many of these would have become irrelevant quite 
quickly. In spite of the outbreak of the so-called Wars of Apostasy (hurub 
al-ridda) throughout Arabia during the caliphate of Muhammad’s first 
successor, Abu Bakr (r. 11-13/632—4), Medina seems to have remained 
entirely under his control. Such information as our problematic sources 
for the period provide suggests that although there had been the possi¬ 
bility of a split between the Medinan ‘helpers’ ( ansar) and the Meccan 
‘emigrants’ ( muhajirun ) over the succession to Muhammad, the tension 
was ultimately defused, even if the matter was not resolved to every¬ 
one’s complete satisfaction. 1 The spectre of internal violence appears to 
have faded rapidly after the establishment of the Muslim community in 
Medina. Moments of horrific violence did occur in Medina throughout 
the first/seventh and second/eighth centuries (and of course beyond) - the 
murder of TJthman b. ‘Affan in 35/656, the Battle of the Harra in 63/683, 
the events surrounding the Kharijite Abu Hamza’s occupation of Medina 
in 130/747-8 and the Abbasid suppression in 145/762 of the revolt of 
Muhammad b. Abd Allah the ‘Pure Soul’ ( al-nafs al-zakiyya) - but they 
were exceptional, not endemic. 

The full rehabilitation of Quraysh within the Islamic community also 
did not take long, and they quickly re-gained their position of prominence 

1 For two rather different approaches, see Madelung. Succession to Muhammad , 28—46; 

Landau-Tasseron, ‘From tribal society’. 
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in HijazI politics. By the end of the first/seventh century, perhaps even 
earlier, Quraysh - the principal enemies in the ‘Constitution of Medina’ - 
had ensured their control of the caliphal office. There was no longer any 
need for a baram in Medina to help establish Muhammad’s authority, to 
maintain unity within the town, or to pose an ideological challenge to 
Quraysh. Under such circumstances, we might expect Medina’s baram 
to have been forgotten. As things turned out, however, it was not, and a 
large number of works by Muslim scholars over the succeeding centuries 
had a considerable amount to say about how it came into existence and 
why, where its boundaries were and what its rules were; as a result of 
these discussions, which were largely produced by scholars who lived in 
very different environments to the Hijaz of Muhammad’s day, the nature 
of Medina’s baram changed fundamentally. 2 Some of these scholars did, 
however, actually question whether its continued existence beyond the 
lifetime of the Prophet was in fact either mandated or necessary. This 
chapter will investigate some of the debates that accompanied these dis¬ 
cussions of Medina’s baram. They reveal that Medina’s emergence and 
acceptance as a sacred space was not only gradual, but also strongly con¬ 
tested from some quarters. 

A sacred space is an area closely associated with a divinity, and which 
is distinguished and protected from outside places by clearly defined 
regulations and/or boundaries, and I showed in the previous chapter 
that the baram which the ‘Constitution of Medina’ declared in Yathrib’s 
jawf can be considered as such. Medina’s baram as it appears mostly in 
badttbs, legal works and local histories also certainly fits this definition 
of a sacred space. Legal scholars, hadlth transmitters and local historians, 
at the very least from the late second/eighth century, discussed numerous 
specific regulations attached to the baram at Medina: 3 the most common 
of these prohibited hunting, cutting down plants, carrying weapons and 
fighting or killing, although there were also several others. 4 They were 


2 See also similar observations in Decobert, Mendiant, 336-7, 358-9. 

3 The available discussions of Medina’s haram are too numerous to list in full here; many 
of them, although by no means all, are offered in the notes that follow. Suffice it to say, 
the regulation of Medina’s haram is a topic which appears in some of the earliest extant 
works on hadlth and fiqh (for example, ‘Abd al-Razzaq’s and Ibn AbT Shayba’s Musannafs 
and various recensions of Malik b. Anas’ Muwatta 1 ) and which scholars continued to dis¬ 
cuss throughout the pre-modern period. 

4 One other common regulation in the hadiths prohibits ‘ hadath ’ in Medina’s haram and 
threatens severe punishment to anyone who commits it ( muhdith ) or shelters anyone who 
has committed it. Later Sunni scholars interpreted hadath loosely as a synonym of zulm, 
‘injustice’ or ‘oppression’, or of bid'a, ‘reprehensible innovation’, or of ithm, ‘sin’: for 
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further concerned to define more precisely the boundaries within which 
those prohibitions applied. There were no strict boundary rituals such as 
ihrarn for entry into Medina’s haram, although some scholars did come 
to recommend ablution ( ghusl) before going to the town. 5 However, a 
haram’s regulations had to be obeyed at all times, in theory at least, and 
it was important to establish precisely what they were and where the 
baram’s limits were. For a number of scholars, particularly but not exclu¬ 
sively those associated with the teachings of the Iraqi jurist Abu Hanlfa 
(d. 150/767), investigation of such questions led them to conclude that 
Medina did not in fact, at least by their day, possess a haram like Mecca’s 
at all. 

The focus in this chapter will be specifically on the concerns of hadith 
transmitters, jurists and Medina’s local historians (these categories were 
not mutually exclusive), starting in the second/eighth century. The actual 
practical implications of many of their decisions within the wider com¬ 
munities in which they lived and worked are hard to measure. Something 
will be said about this at the end of this chapter, but it is worth empha¬ 
sising here that legal discussions and studies of hadiths have previously 
been put to good use in investigations of evolving attitudes towards rit¬ 
uals and sacred space, especially Mecca and Jerusalem, and it is time that 
Medina’s sacred space received the same treatment. 6 It should also be 
stated from the start that there is no room here to look into all aspects 
of these scholars’ discussions, and instead attention will be restricted to 
a couple of particular questions which serve to introduce the main issues 
at stake. The last of these - the fact that some scholars came to question 


example, Ibn Hajar, Fail? al-bdri, lv, 104; al-'Aynl, 'Umdat al-qdri, x, 326; al-Samhudl, 
Wafa’ al-wafd , 1, 121. This regulation, however; mirrors a clause in the ‘Constitution of 
Medina’ (§25), and both Hamidullah and Lecker have interpreted hadath there as ‘mur¬ 
der’. Lecker in particular provided detailed and convincing support for this interpretation 
in his Constitution of Medina, 129-33. Some Imam! commentators on Medina’s haram 
traditions also interpreted hadath as ‘killing’ ( qatl ): for example, al-Kulaynl, Kdfi, iv, 565. 
It would appear then that originally this was another rule regulating violence in Medina’s 
haram. Ignaz Goldziher interestingly considered the Medinan haram traditions prohibit¬ 
ing hadath to be among the oldest circulating hadiths, and the lasting debates over the 
meaning of a crucial word in these hadiths may support his assertion; see his Muslim 
Studies, 11, 26-8. 

5 This recommendation may have appeared first in Shll (both Imam! and Isma'IlT) works; 
see, for example, al-Kulaynl, Kdfi, iv, 550; al-Qadl al-Nu‘man, Da'a’im al-isldm, 1, 114, 
296; Ibn Babawayh, Man la yahduruhu, 11, 338. 

6 See especially Kister, ‘You shall only set out for three mosques’; idem, ‘On “concessions” 
and conduct’, 97-103; idem, ‘Sanctity joint and divided’; Hawting, ‘We were not ordered’; 
idem, ‘al-Hudaybiyya’; idem, ‘Origins’; idem, ‘Hajj’-, Elad, Medieval Jerusalem. 
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whether Medina had a haram at all - carries perhaps the greatest rami¬ 
fications. However, even among those who accepted that Medina had 
a haram there were serious debates over its nature, and this fact has 
significant implications for our understanding of Medina’s emergence 
as a sacred space. To demonstrate this, I will first deal with the sur¬ 
prisingly difficult question of establishing where the haram’s boundaries 
actually were. 

A BEWILDERING VARIETY OF TOPONYMS? 

Although many haditks about Medina’s haram do not provide any indi¬ 
cation of its boundaries, and some even allude to boundaries but do not 
specify them, when they do discuss them the sources provide an aston¬ 
ishing variety of toponyms, more than twenty. Only a few of these are 
found throughout a wide selection of sources. Many are found solely 
in Medina’s local histories, and several only in Shfi (both ImamI and 
Isma'lll) legal works. Given the wide variety of boundary suggestions, it 
is not surprising that many scholars ended up unsure of the exact limits 
of Medina’s haram. 

By far the most commonly encountered definitions of the extent of 
the haram are: between ‘Ayr (occasionally spelled 'A’ir) and Thawr, 7 8 and 
between the ‘two volcanic tracts’ (usually labatayn, sing. Idba; more 
rarely harratayn, sing. harra). s Sometimes one comes across ‘two moun¬ 
tains’ (jabalayn) instead of ‘two volcanic tracts’, 9 and very occasionally 


7 ‘Abd al-Razzaq, Musannaf, ix, 263; Ibn AbT Shayba, Musannaf, xiii, 124; Abu Dawud, 
Sunan , u, 363^4 (Kitab al-Manasik, bab 95); Ibn AbT Khaythama, al-Ta’rikh al-kabir, I, 
357-8; al-Nasal, Sunan, II, 486; al-Qadl al-Numan, Da'a’im al-islam, 1,295; al-NawawI, 
Sahth Muslim, iv, 900-1 ( Kitab al-Hajj, nos. 467-8); al-Samhudl, Wafa al-wafa, I, 
192-3. 

8 Malik, Muwatta‘ [riwdyat Yahyd], n, 467-8; idem, Muwatta’ [riwdyat Abi Mus'ab 
al-Zubrl], n, 58-9; idem, Muwatta’ [riwdyat Ibn al-Qdsim[, 69, 414; idem, Muwatta’ 
[riwdyat Suwayd b. Said], 485; al-Waqidl, Maghazi, r, 22; ‘Abd al-Razzaq, Musannaf , IX, 
260-2; Ibn AbT Shayba, Musannaf, xm, 123-5; Ahmad, Musnad, it, 256,279, 286, 487; 
III, 23; al-Bukhari, ]dmi', I, 467-8 (Kitab Fada’il al-Madlna, bdbs 1, 4); n, 221 ( Kitab 
al-Jihdd, bab 71); Ibn Maja, Sunan, ii, 1039 ( Kitab al-Manasik, bab 104); al-TirmidhT, 
Jdmi‘, v, 677-8 ( Kitab al-Manaqib, bab 67); Ibn AbT Khaythama, al-Ta’rikh al-kabir, I, 
352-3,355,358; al-Nasa% Sunan, ii, 487-8; Abu Ya'la al-MawsilT , Musnad, it, 58-9,291; 
iv, 113; al-JanadT, Fada’il al-Madina, 18-19, 43-4, 46-50; Kitab al-Manasik, 405-6; 
al-QadT al-Nu'man, Da'aim al-islam, i, 296; al-Kulaynl, Kdft, iv, 564-5; Ibn Babawayh, 
Man la yahduruhu, u, 336; al-SamhudT, Wafa‘ al-wafa, I, 188-9, 212. 

9 Al-BukharT, [ami r , m, 502-3 ( Kitab al-At‘ima, bab 28); al-NawawT, Sahib Muslim, iv, 898 
( Kitab al-Hajj, no. 462); al-Samhudl, Wafa’ al-wafa, i, 189. 
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across ‘two narrow mountain passes’ ( ma’zimayn). 10 These variations 
are not hard to harmonise. Because ‘Ayr and Thawr are widely consid¬ 
ered mountains, the two mountains of other traditions can easily be 
understood to indicate these two toponyms. However, a mountain is 
not the same thing as a laba, and some commentators felt the need to 
explain this discrepancy. Abu Zakariyya’ al-NawawI (d. 676/1277) sug¬ 
gested that the two labas were the boundaries of the haram to the east 
and west, and the two mountains were the boundaries to the north and 
south. 11 This is a perfectly reasonable explanation, but the fact remains 
that the boundaries of the haram are never given as between the two 
mountains and between the two labas in a single hadith. Others clearly 
saw this as a problem, and so suggested that, because the two labas to 
the east and west of Medina actually joined to the south and (with a lit¬ 
tle artistic license) the north, the statement ‘between the two labas ’ did 
provide the boundaries of the haram in all directions. 12 The two ma’zims 
were often held by those who discussed them, with a slight alteration of 
the more usual meaning of the term, to be the exact equivalent of the 
two mountains. 13 

These attempts at harmonisation may make some sense, but problems 
persist, as several medieval scholars themselves recognised. Firstly, such 
harmonisations only appear in commentaries on hadiths and not explic¬ 
itly in any of the hadiths themselves. Secondly, they do not explain why 
some reports provide boundaries for the haram which simply cannot be 
brought into line with others. The local histories of Medina include a 
group of traditions in which the Prophet sends the Khazraji Ka‘b b. Malik 
to place boundary markers for the haram one band’s distance in each 
direction from Medina. 14 (The term band as a unit of distance is discussed 
further later in this chapter.) Several of the toponyms mentioned in these 
traditions are far beyond the labas or mountains that surround Medina. 
To give just one example, a location named in these traditions is Dhat al- 
Jaysh. The extant sources are a little confused as to the precise location 

10 Al-NasaT, Sunan, 11, 485-6; al-Samhudl, Wafa’ al-wafd, 1, 189. 

11 Al-NawawI, Sahib Muslim, IV, 910. 

12 See, for example, Muhibb al-DTn al-Tabari, Qira, 672; al-Samhudl, Wafa’ al-wafd, 
1,191. 

13 For example, al-NawawI, Sahib Muslim, IV, 912; Ibn Hajar, Fath al-bari, IV, 103; 
al-Samhudl, Wafa‘ al-wafd, 1, 189-90. Al-Mardawl also cited this opinion but was scep¬ 
tical; see his Insdf, III, 398. 

14 Ibn al-Najjar, al-Durra al-thamina, 90-1; al-Matarl, Ta r rif, 149; al-Marjanl, Bahjat 
ai-nufus , I, 254-5; al-Maraghi, Tahqiq al-nusra, 340-2; al-Samhudl, Wafa’ al-wafd, 
i, 202. 
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of this place, but Medina’s earliest local historian, Ibn Zabala (d. after 
199/814), put it near al-Hufayra (or al-Hufayr), southwest of Medina 
on the road to Mecca; 15 in turn, the author of the early fourth-/tenth- 
century Kitdb al-Mandsik and one apparently otherwise unknown Abu 
Abd Allah Muhammad b, Ahmad al-Asadi have al-Hufayr/al-Hufayra at 
six miles beyond Dhu al-Hulayfa. 16 Because another of the haram bound¬ 
ary toponyms, Ayr, is close to Dhu al-Hulayfa, it would appear that there 
is a contradiction here. Ayr and Dhat al-Jaysh are both given in different 
reports as boundaries of Medina’s haram to the southwest of the town, 
but they are apparently in rather different places. 

It is worth bearing in mind the possibility that we are not dealing 
here with contradictory traditions introduced at the same time, but rather 
with traditions that originally expressed and accommodated changing 
circumstances. The reports which provide extended boundaries for the 
haram may actually represent a later extension of the haram beyond 
older, narrower boundaries. To reiterate an earlier point, the creation and 
maintenance of a sacred space should be understood as a gradual process 
rather than a single event. It is entirely possible that the haram’s bound¬ 
aries were altered several times over the period of nearly two centuries 
that passed between Muhammad’s death and the earliest extant works 
which record these haditbs. Later scholars perhaps then lost sight of this 
process or simply were not interested in it. As the Iraqi historian Abd 
al-AzIz Durl succinctly put it, ‘Jurists are not interested in tracing histor¬ 
ical developments, but in formulating ideas and rules.’ 17 

A further problem is that the toponyms these Ka‘b b. Malik traditions 
mention are not always the same, and that in at least one version no specific 
place names are given at all. 18 In fact, traditions about Medina’s tahrlm 
in two of the most renowned collections of kadiths - by Muhammad b. 
Ismail al-Bukhari (d. 256/870) and Muslim b. al-Hajjaj (d. 261/875) - 
do not actually name the boundaries at all, but instead merely state that 
‘Medina is a haram from such-and-such to such-and-such’ ( min kadha 


15 Al-Samhudl, Wafa’ al-wafd, 1, 205. 

16 Kitdb al-Mandsik, 440; al-Asadi apud al-Samhudl, Wafa’ al-wafa, i, 205; cf. Wiistenfeld, 
Gebiet von Medina, 15, who has it at eight miles beyond. On the complex question of 
the identity of this al-Asad! and the relationship between the material ascribed to him 
by al-Samhudl and that in the Kitdb al-Mandsik, see al-Jasir’s introduction to his edition 
of the latter, 267-8; see also al-SamarraTs introduction to al-SamhudT, Wafa’ al-wafd, 
i, 37. 

17 DurT, ‘Landlord and peasant’, 98. 

18 Al-TabaranI, al-Mu'jam al-kabir, xix, 90. 
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ild kadha). 19 It is remarkable that two of the most influential collections 
of hadlths included traditions which did not know or, just as significant, 
care precisely where the boundaries of Medina’s haram were. 

The two mountains, 'Ayr and Thawr, are the most oft-cited toponyms 
for the boundaries of Medina’s haram after the two labas; together with 
the two labas they come the closest to what could be called the ‘canonical’ 
boundaries, in the sense that almost all commentaries on hadiths about 
Medina’s haram’s boundaries attempt to reconcile all other toponyms 
with these. This then makes it particularly significant that according to 
two well-placed third-/ninth-century commentators, Mus'ab al-Zubayrl 
(d. 236/851) and Abu TJbayd al-Qasim b. Sallam (d. 224/838), the inhab¬ 
itants of Medina did not actually know of a mountain called Thawr. 20 
Abu ‘Ubayd added that Thawr was known as a mountain in Mecca 
and that Medina’s haram boundary should rather be Uhud, the famous 
mountain north of the town. Both Mus'ab al-Zubayri and Abu ‘Ubayd 
were respected scholars in their day and their opinions should be taken 
seriously; Mus'ab himself lived in Medina before later moving to Iraq. 21 
Abu Bakr al-Bayhaql (d. 458/1066) does accuse Abu Ubayd of contra¬ 
dicting his own opinion over Thawr, stating that the latter, in a lost Kitdb 
al-Jibdl , did note the existence of a mountain called Thawr in Medina. 22 
There are, however, a handful of extant traditions which support Abu 
‘Ubayd’s assertion that the boundaries of the haram should be 'Ayr and 
Uhud, not ‘Ayr and Thawr, and at least those attributed to the Medinan 
Ibn Zabala predate Abu Ubayd’s suggestion. 23 Authors of geographi¬ 
cal works were also generally ignorant of a mountain called Thawr in 
Medina, although a mountain so called was often placed in Mecca. 24 For 


15 Al-Bukharl ,Jdmi‘, i, 467 (Kitdb Fada’il al-Madtna, bab 1); al-Nawawi, Sahib Muslim, 
iv, 898-9 ( Kitdb al-Hajj, no. 463). See also Ibn AbT Khaythama, al-Ta’rlkh al-kabir, ], 
356-7, 359. 

20 For a discussion of the issue in general, see al-Samhudl, Wafa' al-wafd, i, 194-200. 
Mus'ab al-Zubayrl’s opinion was cited by several later scholars, including al-Bakri, 
Mu‘jam, i, 348; al-Samhudl, Wafa' al-wafd, l, 196. Abu ‘Ubayd’s statement was cited 
even more commonly by later scholars, but see especially his own Ghanb al-hadlth, I, 
315-16. 

21 Al-Khatib al-Baghdadl, Ta'rJkh Baghdad, xra, 112-14; Ibn Asakir, Ta’rtkh, lviii, 252-68; 
al-MizzI, Tahdbib al-kamal, XXVIH, 34-9. 

22 Al-Bayhaql, Ma’rifat al-sunan, vn, 443. 

23 Al-Nawawl, Sahih Muslim, iv, 910; al-Matari, Ta’rtf, 149 (citing al-Zubayr b. Bakkar 
and Ibn Zabala); Ibn Hajar, Fath al-bari, iv, 101, and al-'Aynl, ' Umdat al-qdri, X, 326; 
al-Samhudl, Wafa’ al-wafd, 1,195 (citing Ibn Zabala). 

24 This Thawr near Mecca was, perhaps from a relatively early date (late first/seventh cen¬ 
tury), identified as a cave in which the Prophet and a companion (usually identified 
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example, Abu TJbayd al-Bakrl (d. 487/1094), an Andalusi by birth but 
keenly interested in the topography of the Arabian Peninsula, does not 
mention a mountain called Thawr in his list of mountains in Medina in 
his general geographical treatise, the Kitab al-Masdlik wa-al-mamdlik; in 
his work specifically on the geography of Arabia, he mentions the Thawr 
of the Medinan haram traditions, but by way of explanation only pro¬ 
vides Mus'ab’s and Abu 'Ubayd’s statements that there is no such moun¬ 
tain in Medina. 25 ‘Arram al-Sulaml (active during the third/ninth century), 
a specialist of western Arabian geography, mentions several mountains 
around Medina, including 'Ayr, but not Thawr. 26 As far as I can tell, only 
during the seventh/thirteenth century did the toponym Thawr come to be 
attached to a small mountain north of Uhud. 27 

Now, the problem of locating all the many toponyms provided in dis¬ 
cussions of pre- and early Islamic Medina is well known. The existence 
of so many little-known toponyms is probably why two local historians, 
al-Flruzabadi (d. 817/1415) and al-Samhudl, included in their works sub¬ 
stantial alphabetically arranged geographical dictionaries discussing the 
location of a great many place names. 28 The fact that forgotten place 
names are well attested for Medina (as they are, of course, for almost all 
regions of the Islamic world), however, should not take away from the 
significance of the fact that one of the most oft-cited toponyms given as a 
haram boundary was one of them. 

We can now state three important conclusions regarding the various 
hadiths and discussions about the boundaries of Medina’s haram. Firstly, 
there was considerable confusion regarding the exact toponyms which 
should be used to define the boundaries. Secondly, the precise location of 
some of the toponyms used in certain hadiths appears to have been long 
forgotten by the time other commentators came to discuss them. Thirdly, 
although the haram declared in the ‘Constitution of Medina’ was situated 
clearly in Yathrib’s jawf, this term is never used in any of the later hadiths 
about Medina’s tahrim . Taken together, these three conclusions are highly 


as Abu Bakr) hid from Meccan pursuers during the hijra to Medina; see Gorke and 
Schoeler, Die dltesten Berichte, 76; cf. Q9.40, and the discussion in EQ, s.v. ‘Cave’ (J. E. 
Campo). 

25 Al-Bakrl, Masdlik, I, 408; idem. Mu'jam, l, 348-50. 

26 ‘Arram, Asma’ jibal Tihama, 54-5. 

27 See the discussion of ‘Abd al-Salam al-Basri’s (d. 696/1296) verification of the location 
of Thawr in Muhibb al-DIn al-Tabari, Qird, 674; also see quite an extensive overview in 
al-MardawI, Insaf, in, 397. 

28 Al-FIruzabadI, al-Magbdnim al-mutaba; al-Samhudi, Wafa J al-wafd, IV, 104-528. 
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suggestive: the boundaries of the sacred space at Medina known as a 
haram were sometimes, perhaps frequently, renegotiated and altered over 
at least the century or so following the drawing up of the ‘Constitution of 
Medina 5 , and, in the later reports and discussions about Medina’s haram, 
this gradual process was flattened into a single instance of tahnm. The 
baram declared in Yathrib’s jawf may even have been forgotten for a 
while, later to be resurrected with different boundaries. The implications 
are considerable: if the haram’s boundaries could be renegotiated and 
altered, why not other aspects of its practice, such as the attached regula¬ 
tions and rites, and the doctrines and explanations used to justify its sanc¬ 
tity? The baram in Yathrib’s jawf may have been a direct ancestor of the 
sacred space being discussed by the late second/eighth century onwards, 
but it seems to have undergone a steady process of evolution. 


TWO HARAMS OR ONE? A HARAM OR A HIM A} 

To help elucidate this point, further evidence for this process of evolu¬ 
tion and renegotiation can be presented here. Although Medina was usu¬ 
ally reckoned as having a single haram , some scholars, mostly students 
of Malik b. Anas (d. 179/795) or later identified as Malikls, suggested 
that Medina in fact possessed two distinct if overlapping harams. One 
of those who transmitted this opinion from Malik was his student and 
Medina’s first local historian, Ibn Zabala: 

Ibn Zabala transmitted from Malik b. Anas that he said, ‘The haram [of Medina] 
is two harams : a haram of the birds and the beasts from Harrat Waqim - that is, 
the eastern harra - to Harrat al-Aqlq - that is, the western; and a haram of the 
plants one band by one band ’. 29 

In other words, according to this opinion, a smaller haram occupied the 
area between the two volcanic tracts, in which hunting animals was pro¬ 
scribed, and there was also a larger haram , up to one band’s distance 
from Medina in every direction, in which the plants were proscribed. 
We can assume that the two harams overlap, and that in the smaller 
haram both animals and plants were proscribed, and also that in this 
central haram at least the other prohibitions concerning fighting and 
killing applied. This opinion attributed here to Malik is not explicitly 


Al-SamhudT, Wafa 1 al-wafd, i, 211; see also al-Maraghl, Tahqlq al-nusra, 347-8. For 
another attribution of this opinion to Malik which does not go back to Ibn Zabala, see 
Abu Yusuf, Kharaj, 59. 
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made in any extant recension of his Muwatta 1 , and the later Malikl Ibn 
‘Abd al-Barr (d. 463/1070) cites the opinion from ‘Abd Allah b. Wahb (d. 
197/812), a famous Egyptian student of Malik, who is said to have trans¬ 
mitted part of his Muwatta 1 ? 0 According to Ibn 'Abd al-Barr, however, 
the ultimate source of Ibn Wahb’s opinion is not Malik, but the Umayyad 
caliph 'Umar b. 'Abd al-'AzIz (r. 99-101/717-20). Ibn Wahb almost cer¬ 
tainly did not hear this opinion directly from ‘Umar, and Malik would 
be an obvious intermediary, or one of a couple of intermediaries, but the 
origin of the view is still said to have been the Umayyad ruler, not the 
Medinan scholar. 31 

It is worth remembering that Umar b. ‘Abd al-'AzIz was the governor 
of Medina for al-Walld b. ‘Abd al-Malik (r. 86-96/705-15) from late 86 
or early 87/late 705 or early 706 to 93/711-12, during which time we 
may expect him to have paid keen attention to Medina’s haram? 2 As we 
will see in Chapter 4, he was responsible for a total overhaul of the town’s 
central mosque during his governorship. As caliph he is reported to have 
ordered his governor of Medina, Abu Bakr b. Muhammad b. ‘Amr b. 
Hazm, to renew the boundary stones ( ansdb) of ‘the haram’? z Given the 
context this could refer to Mecca’s haram , but Abu Bakr was not Umar’s 
governor of Mecca as well as Medina, and so Medina’s haram may be 
more plausible. Furthermore, Mecca’s local historians do not list Umar 
b. 'Abd al-'AzIz among the rulers who renewed that haram’s boundary 
stones. 34 Although this point should not be pushed too far, it is possi¬ 
ble that Umar b. ‘Abd al-'AzIz was responsible for extending the area of 
Medina’s haram. We should keep firmly in mind the idea that the conflict¬ 
ing boundaries given for Medina’s haram probably arose in response to 
a gradual evolution in the haram’s boundaries over the century following 
Muhammad’s death, which later scholars collapsed to a single moment 
of tahrim during his lifetime. What we are likely seeing in the hadlth and 
local historical material on Medina’s haram boundaries is the synchroni¬ 
sation of an originally diachronic development. 

Matters get more complicated still. Although the vast majority of our 
extant traditions use the word haram to describe Medina’s protected 


30 Ibn ‘Abd al-Barr, Istidhkar, xxvi, 38-9. 

31 On the relationship between Malik and Umar b. ‘Abd al-‘AzTz, see Borrut, Entre memoire 
et pouvoir , 309-15. 

32 Khalifa, TaWikh, 311; al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, n, 1182—4,1191,1254-5. 

33 Ibn Sa‘d, Tabaqat, v, 364. 

34 Al-AzraqI, Akhbar, it, 129-30; al-Fakihl, Akkbar Makka, a, 273-7; al-FasI, Sbtfa 
al-gharam , i, 86-7. 
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enclave, there is still a significant body of reports which uses the term 
himd. Compare, for example, the following two reports, both taken from 
Ibn al-Najjar’s (d. 643/1245) local history, but based on traditions circu¬ 
lating centuries earlier: 

The Prophet made Medina a hima one band in all directions. Its trees cannot be 
beaten or lopped except for what is used to drive camels. 

Ka‘b b. Malik said, ‘The Prophet made the trees of Medina haram one band in all 
directions. He sent me and I marked out the haram on the raised ground ( sharaf) 
at Dhat al-Jaysh, on Mushayrif, on the heights ( asbrdf) of al-Mujtahar, and on 
Yat(a)m. 35 

In spite of the assumptions of some scholars that the terms haram and 
himd could simply refer to the same practice, I would see the distinction 
as more revealing. As we saw in Chapter 1, the two words denoted signif¬ 
icantly different practices of enclosing and protecting space in the Hijaz 
on the eve of Muhammad’s career, as they did for many Muslim com¬ 
mentators. It would be remarkable, therefore, if in this one instance they 
had meant more or less the same thing. 

Those hadiths which talk of a himd instead of a haram are fairly regu¬ 
lar in their contents. Where they provide details concerning the boundar¬ 
ies and regulations of the himd , they usually set its limits at one band’s 
distance in all directions from Medina - although they do disagree over 
the exact locations of the boundary markers placed at this distance - and 
the only rule that goes with them concerns the protection of plants. 36 
Compared to the frequent variation displayed by other groups of tradi¬ 
tions concerning Medina’s haram, this uniformity is quite striking. In light 
of this, it is possible that the doctrine of a ‘dual haram’ ascribed to Malik 
b. Anas might not once have been too far off the mark. Might Medina at 
some point have had a smaller haram covering the area roughly between 
the surrounding volcanic tracts and complete with all the haram regula¬ 
tions discussed in the preceding chapters, and a larger hima extending 

35 Ibn al-Najjar, al-Durra al-thamina , 88,90-1. There are several alternative spellings of the 
name of this place, which some sources have as a hill to the east of Medina, including 
Tayt,Tayam,Thayb,Tayb,Thay’ab,Taym, YatTb and Yathib (all are orthographically rea¬ 
sonably similar in the Arabic script); see Yaqut, Mu‘jam al-bulddn , i, 904; al-Firuzabadi, 
al-Maghanim al-mutdba, 77; al-Samhudi, Wafa’ al-ivafd, I, 208-9; iv, 188; Lecker, Banu 
Sulaym, 5. 

36 'Abd al-Razzaq, Musannaf, ix, 260-1,263; Ahmad, Musnad, n, 279; in, 393; Abu Dawud, 
Sunan, u, 364-5 ( Kitdb al-Manasik, bdb 95); al-Nawawi, Sahib Muslim, iv, 902 ( Kitdb 
al-Hajj, no. 472); Ibn al-Najjar, al-Durra al-thamina, 88; al-Matarl, Ta’rif, 149-50; 
al-Marjanl, Bahjat al-nufus, r, 248-9, 251, 254, 256; al-Maraghl, Tahqiq al-nusra, 337, 
343-5; al-Samhudi, Wafa’ al-wafd, i, 188-9, 201-4,210-11. 
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up to one band’s distance in all directions for which the only regulations 
referred to the treatment of its plants by grazing animals? In the major¬ 
ity of occasions on which Malik’s ‘dual baram’ concept is invoked, it is 
emphasised that both spaces were a baram, but this could be the result 
of later debates over the precise status of Medina, a baram being more 
prestigious than a bima? 7 There may, therefore, have been an attempt to 
change Medina’s wider bima to a baram. If there were, Malik would be 
the terminus ad quern for such an endeavour, and it may have been ini¬ 
tiated as early as the time of the governorship of ‘Umar b. ‘Abd al-‘Az!z 
in the late first/early eighth century. Malik can of course only be the ter¬ 
minus ad quern for the endeavour to upgrade the bima to a baram, not 
for any widespread acceptance of the upgrade. As we have seem, tradi- 
tionists well into the third/ninth century continued to transmit badiths 
which gave Medina a bima, and Ibn al-Nadim (wr. ca. 377/987-8) attrib¬ 
uted authorship of a Kitab Hima al-Madina wa-jibaliba wa-awdiyatiha , 
‘Book on Medina’s bima, its mountains and its wadis’, to al-Mada’inl (d. 
between 225/839^10 and 235/849-50). 38 

Further circumstantial evidence hints that the establishment of a 
bima around Medina’s more central baram should be dated to the early 
Marwanid period, loosely around the time of‘Umar b. ‘Abd al-‘Aziz’s gov¬ 
ernorship. Most of the relevant extant baditbs state that the boundaries 
of this bima were ‘one band by one band’, or ‘one band in all directions’. 
From the period of the Umayyad caliphate onwards, the term band was 
famously used to refer to the caliphal postal and intelligence service, and 
Adam Silverstein has demonstrated that the inhabitants of the Arabian 
Peninsula did not have to wait until after the conquests to come across 
this term in this context . 39 In Medina’s bima traditions, however, the word 
clearly refers to a unit of distance. The lengths given for a band can differ^ 
across the sources and apparently for different regions of the caliphate, but 
the most common explanation is that a band is four farsakhs, or twelve 
miles (mil, pi. amyal; a mil was roughly two kilometres in the Abbasid 
period, and perhaps slightly longer in the Umayyad period 40 ), and this is 


37 One isolated citation exists which suggests that Malik may himself have taught that 
the wider protected enclave was a bima rather than a baram-, see Ibn Zabala apud 
al-Samhudi, Wafa 1 al-wafa, 1,203. 

38 Ibn al-Nadim, Fihrist, i/ii, 320. It may be significant that Yaqut and al-Safadl, in their 
catalogues of al-Mada’ini’s works, removed the word bima from the title which they give: 
Yaqut, Irsbdd al-arib, v, 316; al-Safadl, Wdfi, xxn, 45. 

39 Silverstein, Postal Systems, 42-51. 

40 Elad, ‘Southern Golan’, 46-8. 
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what it seems to have denoted in the Hijaz. 41 There is as yet no documen¬ 
tary or poetical evidence which suggests that the word band was used 
as a unit of measurement in pre-Islamic Arabia, or in the caliphate for 
much of the first/seventh century. 42 It seems to appear in the Hijaz no ear¬ 
lier than the Marwanid period and Medina’s wider himd may, therefore, 
have been established around the same time. At least one fourth-/tenth- 
century ImamI scholar was also suspicious of the use of the term band 
in the traditions about Medina’s haramihima. Abu Ja'far al-Kulaynl (d. 
329/941) preserved a report in which, in the presence of the sixth imam 
Ja'far al-Sadiq (d. 148/765), Ziyad b. ‘Abd Allah is said to have asked the 
famous Medinan scholar Rablat al-Ra’y (d. 136/753) what of Medina the 
Prophet made a haram. When Rabia replied, ‘One band by one band ’, 
Ziyad then said, ‘But in the time of the Messenger of God - may God bless 
him and his family - it would have been miles!’ 43 

There exist, then, reasons for suspecting that at some point between 
the late first/seventh and late second/eighth centuries Medina possessed 
two distinct types of protected enclave: a haram, certainly a sacred space, 
with all the accompanying regulations, and a himd, the latter surround¬ 
ing Medina up to a band’s distance with regulations restricting the use 
of plants in that area. I suggested in Chapter 1 that some pre-Islamic 
Arabian sanctuaries may have had a more restricted, sacred haram and 
a larger hima encircling that haram, and with this combination Medina 
fits the model. Over time, however, this idea of a wider hima became 
much less significant in many discussions of Medina’s sacred space, with 
the focus turning largely to the more central haram between the volcanic 
tracts and the mountains. 

DISPUTING SANCTITY? 

In spite of all the disagreements over the boundaries, a majority of Muslim 
scholars came to agree that at least somewhere in and around the town 
there was indeed a haram, complete with meritorious distinctions ( fada’il) 
and regulations (ahkam). Not all reports and scholars mentioned exactly 
the same regulations, but there seems to have been established a relatively 
wide agreement that within Medina believers should not hunt animals, 

41 For example, Hinz, Islamische Masse, 55,63; Ullmann, Zur Gescbichte, 41-2; Silverstein, 

Postal Systems, 94. See also Kitab al-Mandsik, 468; al-Samhudl, Wafa al-wafd, I, 212. 

42 Silverstein,‘Documentary evidence’, 153-61, 

43 Al-Kulaynl, Kdfi, IV, 564: wa-kana 'ala r ahd rasul Allah (s) amydl. 
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carry weapons or damage the plant life. 44 Some scholars, however, even 
took exception to the basic fact that Medina had a harant at all. Given 
that Medina’s haram eventually came to be one of the most important 
signs of the town’s sanctity, the evidence of this early dissent is valuable 
for understanding how the town achieved the status of a sacred space. 

The majority of the baram disputers (those who either denied the 
baram’s existence or, at the very least, argued that many of its rules were 
not actually applicable) whose opinions are extant in any detail appear to 
have been Hanafls - or at least came to be thought of as Hanafls - but there 
is some evidence that the adherents of other legal schools supported them 
in part. 45 Most scholars adhering to or later claimed by the alternative 

44 As anyone familiar with Islamic legal scholarship might expect, a range of concessions to 
these regulations were also offered, but there is no room to discuss these much here; for 
an overview, see al-Samhudl, Wafa’ al-wafa, ], 217-34. 

4i For those unfamiliar with the development and evolution of Islamic law over the course 
of the first four centuries ah, a very brief, schematic outline is provided here. Over the 
first/seventh and much of the second/eighth centuries, Islamic law was predominantly 
regional, based to a considerable extent on local customs and the reasoning of par¬ 
ticular local experts, perhaps with some degree of input from caliphs, their governors 
and administrators. Over the second/eighth century, more attention came to be paid to 
hadiths reporting the actions and opinions of the Prophet, his Companions and other 
notable earlier figures. From the end of the second/eighth and over the third/ninth into 
the early fourth/tenth centuries two important trends took place: the doctrines of some of 
these regional ‘schools’ came to be attributed to individual teachers and their circles; and 
pressure increased to justify established doctrines through reference to hadiths. In Iraq 
in particular; but also elsewhere, an obvious tension erupted between the ‘traditionist- 
jurisprudents’ ([ fuqahd’ min\ ashdb al-hadith), who supposedly based their jurisprudence 
more on respect for the literal meaning of the textual sources, and those often called ‘the 
adherents of personal opinion’ ( ashdb al-ra’y ), who allowed much more room for per¬ 
sonal interpretation. (The term ‘traditionist-jurisprudents’ is borrowed from Melchert, 
‘Traditionist-jurisprudents’.) Gradually, within Sunni Islam, four particular legal‘schools’ 
(Ar. madhdhib, sing, madhhab), originally distinguished by - among other things - their 
incorporation of various earlier regional doctrines and attitudes towards the different 
possible sources of the law, gained widespread acceptance and came to agree to disagree 
with each other on certain issues. Each of these four schools traced many of its funda¬ 
mental doctrines back to particular eponymous founders of the second/eighth and third/ 
ninth centuries and their most famous students. These eponymous founders and their 
schools are: 1) Abu HanTfa al-Nu'man b. Thabit (d. 150/767 in Baghdad) and the HanafI 
school; 2) Malik b. Anas (d. 179/795 in Medina) and the Malik! school; 3) Muhammad b. 
Idris al-Shafi'I (d. 204/820 in Fustat) and the Shaft! school; and 4) Ahmad b. Muhammad 
b. Hanbal (often simply Ahmad b. Hanbal, d. 241/855 in Baghdad) and the Hanbal! 
school. It is always important to bear in mind that the ‘classical’ situation of the four 
Sunni schools crystallised only during the fourth/tenth century (although, for the sake 
of ease I sometimes refer to prominent earlier scholars later claimed by one of those 
schools as Hanafls, Malikls, etc.) and that before then matters were messier and in cer¬ 
tain respects more fractious. For much more detailed works, see among others Schacht, 
Origins; Hallaq, Origins and Evolution; and Melchert, Formation. 
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Malikl, Shafi‘1 and Hanball schools seem to have accepted the existence 
of Medina’s haram and noted the importance of obeying its regulations, 46 
as did Ibn Hazm (d. 456/1065) 47 and apparently - according to Ibn Hazm 
and/or Badr al-Din al-'Aynl (d. 855/1451) 48 - such early jurists as Ibn 
Shihab al-Zuhri (d. 124/742), 49 Ibn Abi Layla (d. 148/765), 50 Ibn Abl 
Dhi’b (d. 159/775), 51 Ishaq b. Rahwayh (d. 238/853) 52 and Muhammad 
b. Ibrahim al-Naysaburl. 53 The Hanafls’ questioning of the existence of 
Medina’s haram comes out clearly from the extant sources of the fourth/ 
tenth century onwards. As will be discussed later in this chapter, the 
Hanafl Abu Ja : far Ahmad b. Muhammad al-TahawT (d. 321/933) made 
a clear case against Medina’s haram , and the Shafil Abu al-Hasan ‘All b. 
Muhammad al-Mawardl (d. 450/1058) left little room for doubt that at 
least some Hanafls of his day denied Medina’s haram ’s existence: 

The third regulation [which distinguishes the Hijaz from other regions] is that 
the City of the Messenger of God (s) in the Hijaz has a protected haram between 
its two volcanic tracts. It is forbidden to disturb its game or to lop its plants, 
just as for Mecca’s haram . Abu HanTfa, however, has declared that permissi- 


46 For Malik! texts, see Malik, Muwatta ’ [riwdyat Yahyd], II, 467-8 ( Kitab al-Jami‘, nos. 
10-13); Sahnun b. Said, Mudawwana, n, 211-12; Ibn Ab! Zayd ,Jami\ 142-3; Ibn 'Abd 
al-Barr, Istidhkar, XXVI, 33-43. For the Shafris, see among many other works al-Bayhaql, 
Ma’rifat al-sunan, vii, 437-44; al-Mawardl, al-Hdwi al-kablr, iv, 326-8; idem, al-Ahkdm 
al-sultdniyya, 189; al-NawawT, Sahih Muslim, iv, 903-14. The Kitab al-Vmm, attributed 
to al-Shafit, does not contain an extensive discussion of Medina’s haram, but it seems to 
assume the existence of one there (for example, vin, 85). Elsewhere, opinions on the ques¬ 
tion are commonly attributed to al-Shafi'T, for example in al-Bayhaql, Ma’rifat al-sunan, 
vii, 438-9. For the Hanballs, see Ibn Qudama, Mughni, v, 190-4; xn, 414. 

47 Ibn Hazm, Muhalla, esp. vii, 236-7,260-3. 

48 Ibid.) vo, 236; al-'Aynl, 'Umdat al-qdri, X, 326-7. 

49 On his career and scholarly work, see esp. Lecker, ‘Biographical notes’; Motzki, ‘Fiqh 
des-Zuhri’. 

50 A famous Kufan jurist and qadi; see El 2 , s.v. ‘Ibn Abl Layla’ (J. Schacht). For a haram 
hadtth with Ibn Ab! Layla in the isnad, see Ibn Ab! Khaythama, al-Ta’nkh al-kabtr, I, 
355. There is another hadith with Ibn Ab! Layla in the isnad in which Muhammad coun¬ 
sels against calling Medina ‘Yathrib’; see 'Abd al-Razzaq, Musannaf, IX, 267-8. 

51 Al-MizzI, Tahdhib al-kamal, xxv, 630-44. For hadith s on Medina’s haram with Ibn Ab! 
Dhi’b in the isnad, see al-Waqidi, Maghazi, I, 22; ‘Abd al-Razzaq, Musannaf, IX, 262; 
al-Janad!, Fada’il al-Madina, 18-19,44-5,47-8. See also his opinion on Medina’s haram 
as cited by al-Khattab!, Ma’dlim al-sunan, IT, 223. 

52 On Ishaq b. Rahwayh’s life and fiqh, see El 2 , s.v. ‘Ibn Rahwayh’ (J. Schacht); Spectorsky, 
‘ Sunnah ’. 

53 Abu Bakr Muhammad b. Ibrahim al-Naysaburf (d. ca. 310/922-3), a jurist later claimed 
by the Shafi'is but who seems in his own day to have headed a small independent legal 
school which saw very brief success in Yemen; see Halm, Ausbreitung der sdfi’itischen 
Rechtsschule, 270, n. 3. 
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ble ( abahahu ) and has established Medina to be the same as all other [lands] 
(wa-ja’ala al-Madlna ka-ghayriha). 54 

Before al-TahawI, however, the matter is a little murkier. Unless we can 
count the hadlths that state the existence of Medina’s haram as evidence 
that some were opposing that idea, the earliest evidence that some scholars 
had doubts about Medina’s haram may be a very brief notice in the Kitdb 
al-Khardj, generally attributed to the famous qadi of Harun al-Rashld (r. 
170-93/786-809), Abu Yusuf (d. 182/798), a student of Abu Hanlfa, the 
eponymous founder of the Hanafl school. 55 There is no explicit rejection 
of the regulations in Medina here, but there is some implicit questioning 
of their raison d’etre. After presenting two reports which give Medina a 
haram (the second of these is Malik’s idea of a ‘dual haram’’), Abu Yusuf 
added: 

Some scholars have said that the explanation (tafsJr) for this is that it was only 
[declared] in order to preserve the acacia trees (ddah), since they are the pasture 
for the flocks of camels, cows and sheep. It was [also] only [declared] because the 
sustenance {qut) of the populace is milk, and their need for sustenance is greater 
than their need for firewood. 56 

Abu Yusuf, notably, does not deny that Medina has a haram, but he does 
argue that the reasons behind its creation were this-worldly concerns for 
the economic well-being of its inhabitants and not necessarily because the 
town possesses any great degree of sanctity. 

Another famous student of Abu Hanlfa, Muhammad b. al-Hasan 
al-Shaybanl (d. ca. 187/802-3), does not appear to discuss the question 
of Medina’s haram at all in any of the extant works attributed to him. 57 
The most noteworthy works in which we might expect to see a discus¬ 
sion of the question but do not are the Kitdb al-Asl (or Kitdb al-Mabsut), 
the Kitdb al-Hujja f ala ahl al-Madlna, and particularly his recension of 


54 Al-MawardI, al-Abkdm al-sultdniyya, 189. 

55 The identification of Abu Yusuf as the author of this Kitdb al-Khardj has been chal¬ 
lenged in Calder, Studies, 105-60, but cf. the subsequent defences of this identification 
in Zaman, Religion and Politics, 91-5, and Robinson, Empire and Elites, 2, n. 3. Given 
the lack of widespread support for Calder’s arguments, it can be best assumed that much 
of the material in the Kitdb al-Khardj is Abu Yusuf’s, even if a later student put it into its 
current form. 

56 Abu Yusuf, Khardj, 59. 

57 For those works attributed to al-Shaybanl consulted, see the bibliography. Again the 
attribution of many of these works to al-Shaybanl has been challenged in Calder, Studies, 
esp. 39-66; see also Melchert, ‘Early history’, 311-24. For a recent defence of the attri¬ 
bution of two works - the Kitdb al-Athar and his redaction of Malik’s Muu/atta’ - to 
al-Shaybanl, see Sadeghi, Logic of Law Making, 177-99. 
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Malik’s Muwatta\ There is a possibility that the issue was discussed in 
al-Shaybanl’s Kitdb al-Asl, but just not in a manuscript which is extant 
or has yet been edited: the later Hanafl jurist Muhammad b. Ahmad 
al-SarakhsI (d. ca. 483/1090-1) does include a very brief discussion of the 
question in his own immense Kitdb al-Mabsut, a compendium of Hanafl 
law based on al-Shaybanfs Kitdb al-Asl, and it is possible, of course, that 
al-SarakhsI’s Mabsut preserves much material transmitted by al-Shaybani 
but which is otherwise now lost. 58 

For this particular section of al-SarakhsI’s work, however, it may be 
unlikely that al-Shaybani was the ultimate source, because it centres 
around a refutation of the opinion of Muhammad b. Idris al-Shafi‘1, who 
lent his name to the Shaft! school of Sunni law. Al-Shaybani and al-Shafi‘1 
reportedly had disputations ( mundzarat), but most of these reports seem 
implausible and surely reflect later doctrinal developments. In a pro-Shafil 
example, al-Shaybani admits that al-ShafiTs teacher and eponymous 
founder of the Malikl school, Malik b. Anas, was more accomplished 
than his own, Abu Hanlfa, in knowledge of the Qur’an, the sunna (‘cus¬ 
tom’, here most likely as established by Muhammad) and the sayings of 
the Companions, but not in analogical reasoning (qiyds). 59 Furthermore, 
al-Shafn is said to have composed a refutation of al-Shaybani, the Kitdb 
al-Radd 'old Muhammad b. al-Hasan, but no work refuting al-Shafi‘1 is 
attributed to al-Shaybani. 60 It is also noteworthy that in one reported 
encounter, al-Shafi‘1 rebukes al-Shaybani for disparaging Medina, remind¬ 
ing him: Tt is the Messenger of God’s (s) haram and his sanctuary ( amn ); 
God called it Taba, the Prophet (s) was created from it and his grave is 
there.’ Al-Shaybani ultimately concedes that he did not really mean to say 
anything bad about Medina, but had only intended to criticise Malik b. 
Anas; he does not question the assertion that Medina is a haram. 61 

The omission of a discussion of the question from al-Shaybanl’s recen¬ 
sion of Malik b. Anas’ Muwatta’ is particularly strange. It is well known 
that of the many extant redactions of that work, al-Shaybanl’s is the one 
that differs most from the others. 62 Other recensions of which either all 
or a very substantial amount has survived include traditions on Medina’s 
tahnm . Al-Shaybanl’s version includes none of these, not even to refute 

58 Al-Sarakhsi, Mabsut, iv, 105. 

59 For some disputations, see Ibn AbT Hatim, Adab al-Shafi'i, 111-12, 159-67; Dickinson, 

Development, 55-6. 

60 Melchert, ‘Meaning’, 277. 

61 Ibn AbT Hatim, Adab al-Shafi't, 164-5. 

62 Dutton, Origins, 22-6; Calder, Studies, 55-7. 
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them. In fact, of all the various hadiths in the other recensions dealing 
with Medina’s distinctive merits (fada’il), al-Shaybanfs includes only 
one. 63 This may say as much about the transmission of the Muwatta 1 as 
it does about debates over Medina’s haram, but given the later widely 
acknowledged (amongst jurists) Hanafl questioning of Medina’s haram, 
it remains curious that so famous a student of Abu Hanlfa as al-Shaybanl 
cannot yet be demonstrated to have held an opinion on the issue. 

Aside from Abu Yusuf’s brief discussion, the earliest evidence for a 
Hanafl denial of Medina’s haram comes from a scholar who was heavily 
opposed to Abu Hanlfa and his followers. Near the end of the Musannaf 
of the early third-/ninth-century traditionist-jurisprudent Ibn Abl Shayba 
(d. 235/849), there is a fairly long refutation of many opinions purport¬ 
edly held by the arch-enemy of the early traditionist-jurisprudents, the 
so-called ‘master of personal reasoning’ ( sahib al-ra’y) Abu Hanlfa. 64 One 
of the sections of this Kitdb al-Radd ‘ala Abi Hariifa is on the issue of 
Medina’s haram , 65 For each of the questions discussed in this Kitdb al- 
Radd, Ibn Abi Shayba presented a series of hadiths (not always Prophetic) 
and concludes by summarising, usually in a brief line, Abu Hanlfa’s opin¬ 
ion on the subject. The purpose of the hadiths is to refute Abu Hanlfa’s 
opinion. There is no discussion of the various competing methodolo¬ 
gies and sources for deriving the law, and it is clear that the hadiths are 
expected to speak for themselves. The only line of introduction which 
Ibn Abi Shayba provides for this Kitdb al-Radd states: ‘This is what Abu 
Hanlfa says that contradicts the tradition ( athar ) that has come down 
from the Messenger of God (s).’ 66 On the matter of Medina’s haram, Ibn 
Abi Shayba provides nine hadiths, all of which appear in other third-/ 
ninth-century collections and explicitly state that Medina is a haram. He 
then concludes by mentioning that Abu Hanlfa reportedly said, ‘There 
is nothing to it’ (laysa ‘alayhi shay’). 67 Whether Abu Hanlfa really held 
this opinion himself will probably never be known. The important point 
is that by the early third/ninth century at the latest at least some of those 

63 Malik, Muwatta 1 [riwayat al-Shaybant], 289. 

(A For a brief study of the transmission of Ibn Abi Shayba’s Musannaf, see Lucas, ‘Where 
are the legal kadithV, 285,288-90. The only surviving recension was transmitted by the 
Cordovan BaqI b. Makhlad (d. 276/889) and his student 'Abd Allah b. Yunus al-Qabrl 
(d. 330/941-2); Lucas suggests that these two Cordovans established the Musannaf as 
a ‘fixed form’ book, but also notes that all the material in the work seems to have been 
transmitted by Ibn Abi Shayba. 

65 Ibn Abi Shayba, Musannaf, xm, 123-5. 

66 Ibid., xiii, 80. 

67 Ibid., xm, 125. 
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associated with Abu Hanlfa were disputing the existence of Medina’s 
haram. 

After Ibn Abl Shayba, the next important contributor to the debate 
over Medina’s haram was the Egyptian Hanafi Abu Ja'far al-Tahawi 
(d. 321/933). At least three of al-TahawI’s works discuss the question, 
and the discussions in his Shark mushkil al-athdr and his Shark ma'drii 
al-dthar are worth considering here. 68 It is difficult to know which of 
these two works al-Tahawi compiled first - if indeed he did not continue 
to work on them at the same time - but we can start with the appearance 
of the debate in two chapters of the Mushkil al-athdr. 69 The most impor¬ 
tant point to make here is that in neither of these chapters did al-Tahawi 
expressly deny that Medina is a haram ; in fact, twice he refers specifically 
to the ‘ haram al-Madina’ and once to the ‘the two harams ’ ( haramayn ), 
clearly intending Mecca and Medina. 70 That said, he did challenge those 
who .equated Medina’s haram with Mecca’s, and argued that its rules 
were different {to Medina’s loss). 

In the Sharh ma'am al-dthar, al-Tahawi presented a much more 
systematic case, interestingly with largely different evidence, against 
Medina’s haram, and in this work he comes much closer than in the 
Mushkil al-athdr to stating that Medina should not be considered a 
haram at all. 71 This ‘chapter on Medina’s game’ { bab ft sayd al-Madina ) 
starts with a list of twenty-five hadiths, all of which suggest that Medina 
is a haram with very specific rules comparable to Mecca. Al-Tahawi notes 
that some scholars use these hadiths to argue that Medina had a haram 
like Mecca’s, but he then dedicates a considerable amount of space to 
arguing against this position. Some of the argumentation here is famil¬ 
iar from the Mushkil al-athdr, but what is strikingly new in the Ma'ani 
al-athdr is an appeal to other hadiths which, according to al-Tahawi, 
contradict those who state that Medina has a haram with rules governing 
its plants and wildlife. 

Firstly, al-Tahawi adduced hadiths in which the Prophet forbade the 
destruction of Medina’s pre-Islamic tower houses ( dtdm, sing, utum) 
because ‘they are the adornment (zina) of Medina’. He suggested that 
the restrictions which in the Prophet’s day governed the town’s flora and 
fauna were likewise only to keep Medina looking pleasant so that the 

6S On these two works and their relationship to one another, see Calder, Studies, 228-33, 

235-41. The third discussion is in al-Tahawi, Ikhtildf al-fuqahd’, 57-8. 

69 Al-Tabawl, Shark Mushkil al-athdr, vm, 176-81; XII, 278-89. 

70 Ibid., vm, 181; xii, 288. 

71 Al-Tahawi, Sharh ma'ani al-athdr, iv, 191-6. 
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Meccan emigres there would come to like it, and not because Medina 
had a haram like Mecca’s. Secondly, al-TahawI presented three groups 
of badiths which could be taken to demonstrate that the Prophet himself 
disobeyed any supposed haram regulations in Medina. In one of these 
the Prophet appears to have allowed a boy in Medina to keep captive 
a nughayr, a small sparrow-like bird with a red beak; in another, the 
Prophet’s wife A’isha reports that his family in Medina had kept a wild 
animal ( wahsh); and in a third, when Salama b. al-Akwa 1 returned from 
an unsuccessful hunt near the Wadi Qanat the Prophet suggested he go 
hunting in the Wadi al-'Aqlq instead. 

The conclusion to this discussion is particularly interesting because 
it is here that al-TahawI most explicitly challenges the very existence 
of a haram in Medina, and very clearly associates his position with the 
nascent Hanafi madhhab : 

As for rationally investigating the regulation of that (wa-amma hukm dhalika 
min tarlq al-nazar), we have seen that Mecca is a haram, and its game and plants 
likewise. There is no dispute concerning this among the Muslims. Moreover 
we have seen that whoever intends to enter Mecca cannot do so unless he is in 
ihram ; 72 entry into the haram is not permissible to anyone who is halal [i.e. not in 
ihram ], the hurma of its game and plants being like its hurma in itself. Then we 
considered Medina. Everyone has agreed that there is nothing wrong with a man 
entering it while halal, so since it is not muharrama in itself, the regulation of its 
game and plants is like its own regulation. Just as Mecca’s game is only haram 
because of its hurma, since Medina is not in itself haram, its game and plants are 
not haram. Supported by this is the opinion of those who hold that Medina’s 
game and plants are just like the game and plants of all other regions except 
Mecca. This is also the opinion of Abu Hanlfa, Abu Yusuf and Muhammad [i.e. 
al-Shaybanl], may the mercy of God be upon them all. 73 

Most of the arguments are self-explanatory, but two points in particu¬ 
lar are worth highlighting. The first is that although al-TahawI focused 
primarily on regulations concerning Medina’s wildlife and plants, in the 
Ma 'am al-dthdr at least he does seem to deny that Medina had a haram at 
all, at least since the time of the Prophet. This is certainly the position Ibn 
Abl Shayba, al-Mawardi and some later Hanafis ascribed to Abu Hanlfa, 74 
and it is how I would interpret the conclusion of his argument. The sec¬ 
ond is that it is notable both that al-TahawI is using hadiths to counter the 

72 The text has hardm an and not ihram m here, but the intended meaning is the same. 

73 Al-TahawI, Shark ma‘drii al-dthdr, iv, 196. 

74 Al-‘AynI, for example, has Abu Hanlfa, Abu Yusuf and al-Shaybanl (with a couple of oth¬ 
ers, on whom see further later in this chapter) hold the opinion, ‘Medina does not have a 
haram like there is in Mecca’; see his c Umdat al-qdrt, x, 327. 
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argument of his opponents, but also that he had to be a little creative when 
finding baditbs to support his argument. He could adduce no reports in 
which either the Prophet or any other early legal authority explicitly denied 
that Medina had a baram. Ibn Abl Shayba had thought it enough to refute 
the nascent Hanafl position on Medina’s baram by using traditions alone; 
al-Tahawi seems to have been responding to that challenge. 

In spite of the appeal to the authority of Abu Hanifa, Abu Yusuf and 
al-Shaybanl, al-Tahawi was likely responsible for this line of argumenta¬ 
tion himself, rather than borrowing it from earlier jurists. There do not 
appear to be earlier ‘Hanafls’ in the isnads of the counter-badiths which 
he cited, and in fact his may be the earliest work which uses these reports 
in a discussion of Medina’s baram . 75 The fact that he utilised quite dif¬ 
ferent arguments in his Musbkil al-dthdr and Ma‘dm al-dthdr also sug¬ 
gests that he was experimenting and was happy to drop those arguments 
which did not seem very convincing, even to himself. 

Even if al-Tahawi in the early fourth/tenth century was responsible 
for this line of argumentation, the {proto-)Hanafl questioning of the exis¬ 
tence of Medina’s baram can be traced back before him, at least back 
to the time of Ibn Abl Shayba and perhaps even back to the career of 
Abu Yusuf in the late second/eighth century. It does seem, however, that 
the earlier denial was not based on baditbs. That the early associates of 
Abu Hanifa and other Iraqi scholars long held as belonging to the asbdb 
al-ra'y (the group who supposedly based their legal opinions more on 
personal reason than on the literal reading of baditbs) did make some 
use of baditbs to support their juridical positions - although not nearly 
to the same extent and in the same way as some of their opponents - is 
clear now . 76 However, as noted earlier, there seems to be no evidence that 
Hanafl scholars before al-Tahawi were using baditbs to counter the pro- 
Medinan position. Over the third/ninth century and under the challenge 
of traditionist-jurisprudents such as Ibn Abl Shayba, the Hanafls had 
started to ground their position on Medina’s baram more firmly in baditbs 
and this is reflected in al-TahawI’s Ma‘ani al-dthdr. That al-Tahawi was 
himself responsible for this shift is supported by his well-established 
role in the so-called ‘traditionalisation’ of the Hanafl school . 77 It was 

75 For earlier uses of the hadlth about the nughayr, for example, see Juynboll, 
Encyclopedia, 487. 

76 Schacht, Origins, 27-34; Melchert, ‘Traditionist-jurisprudents’, 389-93. 

77 Melchert, Formation , 48-53, 116-23; idem, ‘Traditionist-jurisprudents’, 397-8; Calder, 
Studies, 66, 227-33,235-41. On this ‘traditionalisation’ in general, see also now Sadeghi, 
Logic of Law Making, 128-40. 
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al-TahawI’s position and arguments in the Ma'am al-athdr that became 
a ‘standard’ HanafI response to the suggestion that Medina had a haram 
like Mecca’s, 78 although some HanafI scholars did use another line of 
argumentation, undermining the Medinan haram traditions by question¬ 
ing how widespread they actually were. 79 

Although the evidence for the juristic rulings of other scholars not 
claimed by one of the classical madhhabs is thin, it seems that the Hanafls 
were not quite alone in their questioning of Medina’s haram and its regu¬ 
lations. Badr al-Dln al- c AynI attributed a similar position to the second-/ 
eighth-century jurisprudents Sufyan al-Thawri (d. 161/778) and 'Abd 
Allah b. al-Mubarak (d. 181/797). 80 Unfortunately, far too little is known 
about the doctrines of Sufyan al-Thawri and Ibn al-Mubarak to discuss 
them here; there are no relevant hadiths on the subject in Ibn al-Mubarak’s 
extant Musnad* x and Sufyan al-Thawri actually appears in an important 
position in several isnads (as a ‘partial common link’) for one group of 
hadiths in which Medina is declared a haram* 2 Most scholars of the 
second and third/eighth and ninth centuries have not left opinions on 
the question, at least not ones which are particularly clear. It has already 
been shown, for example, that Abu ‘Ubayd al-Qasim b. Sallam provided 
the text of the ‘Constitution of Medina’ (which includes the Prophet’s 
declaration of Medina’s haram) in his Kitdb al-Amwal , and engaged in a 
debate about the boundaries of Medina’s haram in his Gharib al-hadith , 
but elsewhere he is very insistent on the uniqueness of Mecca’s haram 
compared to all other lands and towns. 83 Among Sunnis, as madhhab 
positions crystallised, the Hanafls were against Medina’s haram whereas 
the Hanballs, Shafi'Is and Malikls were in favour of it; before this, how¬ 
ever, among those who might be called the ‘proto-Sunnis’, it should 
rather be said that, generally speaking, some traditionist-jurisprudents 

78 See, for example, al-SarakhsI, Mabsut, iv, 105; al-‘AynI, ‘Umdat al-qdrt, x, 326-9,338. It 
was also well known to several scholars of other madhhabs who wrote refutations of the 
HanafI position; for example, Ibn Hajar, Fatk al-bari, iv, 103-4. 

79 For example, al-Qudurl, al-Mawsu’a al-fiqhiyya, iv, 2122-5 (§542); al-MawardT, al-HawT 
al-kabir, iv, 326-7; Ibn Qudama, Mughnt, v, 190-1. Al-Qudurl (at 2123) also uses Q5.2 
(‘and when you are not in ihram, then hunt’), noting that because ihrdm is not required 
for entry into Medina hunting its game cannot be unlawful. 

80 On Sufyan al-Thawri, see now Judd, ‘al-AwzaT. Ibn al-Mubarak is said to have stud¬ 
ied fiqh with both Sufyan al-Thawri and Malik b. Anas: El 2 , s.v. ‘Ibn al-Mubarak’ (J. 
Robson). 

81 Ibn al-Mubarak, Musnad. 

82 This is the group referred to in Chapter 2, note 71; see also Juynboll, Encyclopedia, 
113-14. 

83 Abu ‘Ubayd, Amwal, 69-73. 
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and Medinan jurists were in favour of Medina’s haram, and that some 
less traditionalist Iraqi jurists were against it. 

There is also evidence for Shfl opinions on the question. From Imam! 
and Isma III works it would seem that some members of these groups sup¬ 
ported the HanafI position halfway: they held that Medina’s plants were 
sacred {haram), but not necessarily its game. 84 Shfl discussions about 
Medina’s haram differ from their Sunni (and ‘proto-Sunni’) counterparts 
in many ways, and by the time that the extant discussions appeared they 
were mostly fully committed to the idea that Medina possessed a haram, 
even if not always to the sanctity of its wildlife. Nonetheless, it is inter¬ 
esting that denial of the sanctity of Medina’s wildlife remained relatively 
widespread in Shil traditions, and a very small number of traditions 
actually suggest that some of the early Shf a may have held even firmer 
anti-Medina positions. According to a report preserved by Ibn Babawayh 
al-Saduq (d. 381/991-2), the sixth imam Ja'far al-Sadiq (Abu ‘Abd Allah 
in the report) was asked by one Yunus b. Ya'qub, ‘Is what is forbidden to 
us in the haram of God the Sublime forbidden to us in the haram of the 
Messenger of God (s)?’ Ja'far replied, ‘No!’ 85 

This partial correspondence among the HanafI, ImamI and Isma'lll 
positions is notable and recalls a suggestion that the law of these three 
schools developed out of a nascent Kufan school. 86 Following Melchert’s 
convincing argument that many early (proto-)HanafI scholars might actu¬ 
ally have had a greater connection with Baghdad than Kufa, perhaps a 
wider Iraqi (rather than solely Kufan) origin for the anti-Medinan haram 
position should be envisaged. 87 That HanafI law had close similarities 
with ImamI law on other issues, where in general it was in disagreement 
with the other Sunni schools, has been demonstrated by Crone (for the 
qasdma, ‘oath of compurgation’) and Cook (for certain, although by no 
means all, dietary regulations). 88 

Sometimes adherents of the other three classical Sunni madhhabs 
came close to the HanafI position on Medina’s haram and its regula¬ 
tions, particularly when discussing the penalty for infringing Medina’s 


84 Imamls: al-Kulaynl, Kdfl, iv, 563-5; Ibn Babawayh, Man Id yahdurubu, n, 336-7; also 
see the useful collection of traditions in al-Hurr al-'Amill, Wasd’il al-sbta, X, 283-6. 
Ismallls: al-Qadl al-Nu'man, Da aim al-isldm, I, 296. 

85 Ibn Babawayh, Man la yahdurubu, II, 337. 

86 Crone, Roman, Provincial and Islamic Law, 20-1; Cook, ‘Early Islamic dietary law’, 
esp. 230,259. 

87 Melchert, ‘How Hanafism’. 

88 Crone, ‘Jahill and Jewish law’, 162-3; Cook, ‘Early Islamic dietary law’, esp. 259. 
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regulations. Many, although by no means all, Malikl, Shafi‘1 and Hanball 
jurists came to hold that although Medina was a haram with regulations 
concerning its game and plants, it was not clear that there were any spe¬ 
cific punishments for those who violated the regulations. This, inciden¬ 
tally, was in spite of an important group of hadiths, often featuring the 
Companion Sad b. Abi Waqqas, which demonstrated the existence of 
such punishments. 89 The situation is briefly summed up, albeit slightly 
over-simplified, by Medina’s local historian Ibn al-Najjar (d. 643/1245), 
himself a Shafi‘1: 

Scholars are divided over the game of Medina’s haram and its plants. Malik, 
al-Shafi‘i and Ahmad said that it is proscribed ( muharram), but Abu Hanlfa said 
that it is not proscribed. The transmission from Ahmad is divergent concern¬ 
ing whether its game and plants warrant a penalty (wa-ikhtalafat al-rawiya 'an 
Ahmad hal yadmanu sayduha wa-shajaruha bi-al-jaza’); it is related from him 
that there is no penalty for that - which is what Malik said - and it is related 
that it is warranted. For al-Shafi‘1 there are two stated opinions (qawldn) just 
like the two transmissions [from Ahmad]. 90 If we say that it is warranted, then 
its penalty is the loot of the killer, which whoever takes it from him can keep 
( wa-idha qulnd bi-damdnihi fa-jazd’uhu salb al-qdtil bi-tamallukibi alladht 
yaslubuhu). n 

Some scholars, in their discussions of this question, suggested explicitly 
that Medina’s haram is not as sacred as Mecca’s in this regard, although 
they were still firm that it was a haram. Many were at pains, however, 
to emphasise that even if there were no penalty for infringing Medina’s 
haram’s rules, this did not make it any less of a haram, and al-Samhudl 
and Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-Mun‘im al-Himyari (d. 900/1494-5) even 
managed to argue that the lack of penalty made Medina’s haram all the 
more venerable. 92 There was at least one non-Hanafl scholar who in his 
discussion of the penalty came very close to the broader Hanafl position 
on Medina’s haram. In his commentary on Abu Dawud’s Sunan, Abu 
Sulayman al-Khattabi (d. 388/998) - who more frequently than not sided 
with the Shafi'Is - stated, ‘As for him [i.e. Muhammad] making Medina 


89 For example, al-MawardT, al-HdwT al-kabir, tv, 327-8; Ibn ‘Abd al-Barr, Istidhkar, XXVI, 
39-43; Ibn Qudama, Mughrii, v, 190-4; al-Samhudl, Wafa" al-wafd , i, 217-34. 

90 Other sources note that one of the opinions - that a penalty was warranted - was 
al-Shafi'T’s older, Baghdadi teaching (ft al-qadim) and the other was his more recent, 
Egyptian teaching (ft al-jadid ); see, for example, al-Samhudl, Wafa al-wafd, i, 221-2. 
On the distinction between al-Shafi'T’s older and more recent doctrines, see Melchert, 
‘Meaning’, 277. 

91 Ibn al-Najjar, al-Durra al-thamlna, 91. 

91 Al-Samhudl, Wafa 1 al-wafd, 1 , 168-9; al-Himyari, al-Rawd al-mi'tdr, 401. 
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a haram , this was only out of veneration for its sanctity without making 
haram its game and plants.’ 93 Crucially, however, al-Khattabl is still clear 
that the Prophet did declare Medina a haram. 

IMPLICATIONS OF DENIAL 

We will return later in this book (in Chapter 6) to an analysis of the 
reasons why some groups of scholars so explicitly opposed the existence 
of a haram in Medina while others were willing to accept it or even 
eager to promote it. It remains here to confront one final methodologi¬ 
cal issue. The discussion in this chapter has focused almost exclusively 
on the opinions, arguments and counter-arguments of jurists and the 
juristically trained. It should at least be asked how relevant the discus¬ 
sions were to the wider societies within which these scholars resided. 
Modern historians of Islamic law have often debated how connected 
the jurists’ discussions were to wider developments in society. 94 At a first 
glance, any wider impact of the discussions of Medina’s haram seems 
to have been extremely limited. Many Hanafi scholars may, in juris¬ 
tic writings (and related genres), have expressed serious concerns about 
assuming the existence of a haram in Medina, but not all writers widely 
assumed to be Hanafls (or proto-Hanafis) seem to have fully shared this 
opinion. 95 To give just three examples, the mid-late fourth-/tenth-century 
Hanafi traveller and geographer al-Muqaddasi had no problem declar¬ 
ing, ‘What is between Medina’s two volcanic tracts is a haram just like 
Mecca’s haram.’ 96 Another writer with possible Hanafi affiliations, ‘Amr 
b. Bahr al-Jahiz (d. 255/868-9), complained about al-Hajjaj b. Yusuf’s 
raid on Medina’s haram during the second fitna in the late first/seventh 
century. 97 A senior Hanafi scholar in sixth-/twelfth-century Bukhara 
was quite content with being addressed as ‘ imam al-haramayn’ , 98 By this 
time, the term haram had come to be used at times to describe specifically 

93 Al-Khattabl, Ma'alim al-sunan, 11, 223: wa-amma tahrimuhu al-Madina fa-innama huwa 
ft ta'zim hurmatihd dun tahrim say diha wa-shajariha. For al-Khattabl siding with the 
Shafi'Is, see Melchert, ‘Life and works’, 33-4. 

94 See, for example, the recent detailed discussion in Sadeghi, Logic of Law Making , 
141-62. 

95 Disagreements within madhhabs are not unusual; see Kaya, ‘Continuity and change’. 

96 Al-Muqaddasi, Ahsan al-taqastm , 82. 

97 Al-Jahiz, Risdla ft al-ndbita, 16; he also recognises Medina’s haram explicitly in his 
Kitdb al-Hayawan, m, 142. For al-Jahiz’s possible Hanafism, see Stewart,‘Muhammad b. 
Jarir’, 348. 

98 Narshakhi (attrib.), Tdrtkh-e Bokhara, 4. 
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the Prophet’s Mosque as well as the wider haram around Medina, and 
because the Hanafls did not dispute the existence of the former, it is of 
course possible that the term haramayn in this title was taken as a ref¬ 
erence to that. 

As might be expected, there are also plenty of examples of the rules 
of Medina’s haram being broken. Fighting took place inside the bound¬ 
aries of the haram on several occasions over the first three centuries 
ah, and many appear to have been killed. Several sources mention that 
after the Battle of the Harra in 63/683, the Syrian commander Muslim 
b. ‘Uqba permitted his army to plunder Medina and during this many 
were killed. 99 After the Battle of Qudayd in 130/747, the Kharijite rebel 
Abu Hamza took possession of Medina. When news arrived shortly 
afterwards that an Umayyad army had defeated his followers in Wadi 
al-Qura, slightly less than two hundred miles northwest of the town 
around Qurh, the Medinans slaughtered Abu Hamza’s associates who 
had remained behind. 100 Following the Abbasid seizure of power, 
Dawud b. 'All killed many members of the Umayyad family in Mecca 
and Medina; al-Mas'udi (d. 345/956) even claimed that Dawud b. 'All 
killed roughly as many Umayyads, around eighty, as his brother, 'Abd 
Allah, had killed in the famous massacre at Nahr Abl Futrus. 101 There 
was fighting within the haram during the famous Alid revolt in Medina 
in 145/762 led by Muhammad b. 'Abd Allah b. al-Hasan ‘the pure soul’ 
(al-nafs al-zakiyya), 102 although the Abbasid caliph Abu Ja'far al-Mansur 
reportedly instructed the commander Isa b. Musa, whom he dispatched 
to deal with the rebels, to bear in mind the sanctity of the haram there 
while conducting his forces. 103 Almost a century later, in 231/845, the 
populace of Medina massacred prisoners from the Banu Sulaym and the 
Banu Hilal whom Bugha al-Kablr had incarcerated in the Dar Yazld b. 
Mu'awiya. 104 


99 Al-Baladhuri, Ansdb al-asbrdf, 4/1,327-8; al-Ya'qub!, Ta’rikh, 11,298; al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 
n, 418; al-Samhudi, Wafa’ al-wafa, i, 248. 

100 Al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, n, 2014; cf. Khalifa, Ta’rikb, 393-4; al-Ya'qubi, Ta’rikh, n, 406 (the 
latter is less clear that the fighting occurred within Medina). 

101 Khalifa, Ta’rikh, 410; al-Ya'qubi, Ta’rikh, n, 422; al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, ill, 73; al-Mas'udi, 
Tanbib, 329; Robinson, ‘Violence’, 237-9. 

102 On this revolt, see esp. al-Baladhuri, Ansdb al-ashraf, 2, 507-26; al-Ya'qubi, Ta’rikh, 
u, 444-5, 450-3; al-Tabari, Ta’rikb, in, 143-265; Abu al-Faraj, Maqdtil al-tdlibiyyin, 
232-99; Nagel, ‘Friiher Bericht’; Elad, ‘Rebellion’; Haider, Origins of the Shi’a, 201-4; 
Bernheimer, 'Alids, 4-6. 

103 Al-Baladhuri, Ansdb al-ashraf, 2, 512-13. 

104 Al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, in, 1339-41. 
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Public executions took place within Medina’s haram, at least during the 
Umayyad period. When Said b. al-Musayyab (d. 94/713) refused to swear 
allegiance to al-Walld and Sulayman as the caliph ‘Abd al-Malik’s heirs in 
85/704-5, the governor of Medina, Hisham b. Ismail, had him beaten and 
sent to Dhubab, ‘a mountain pass ( tbaniyya ) in Medina where they would 
kill and crucify.’ 105 Dhubab is north of the Prophet’s Mosque, and appears 
to be within many given haram boundaries. 106 ‘Umar b. Shabba (d. 262/876) 
also reports that ‘A’isha purportedly rebuked Marwan b. al-Hakam, 
Muawiya’s governor of Medina, for using Dhubab as a place for crucifix¬ 
ion. Interestingly, in this report, ‘A’isha’s complaint is not that Dhubab is 
within the haram, but rather that the Prophet had prayed there. 107 

These are only a few of the more notable examples of the violation of 
Medina’s haram; it is very hard to know whether the rulers and officials 
in these examples were ignoring those regulations or were simply not 
aware of them. Because the regulations attached to many sacred spaces 
often assist with the smooth functioning of particular social systems, it 
is only to be expected that groups not entirely happy with those sys¬ 
tems would seek to undermine them when they felt they might get away 
with it. All that said, however, harams were a very important feature of 
the pre-Islamic Arabian sacred landscape and their significance certainly 
spread with the Islamic conquests. The disputes over Medina’s haram 
analysed here demonstrate this; we saw, for example, that al-Shafil was 
said to have rebuked al-Shaybanl for disparaging Medina because it was 
the Prophet’s haram. Al-Samhudl expressed his opinion on the impor¬ 
tance of Medina’s haram at length: 

Know that what is to be understood from its establishment as a haram is the 
ennoblement of Medina the Noble and its veneration, because of the alighting 
there of the noblest creature (s) [i.e. Muhammad] and the diffusion of his radi¬ 
ances and blessings in its land. Just as God Most High established for His House 
[i.e. the Ka'ba in Mecca] a haram to increase its veneration, He established for 
His beloved and the most magnanimous of creation to Him a haram of what 
surrounded his location [i.e. Medina]. Its regulations ( ahkam ) are obligatory 
and its blessings generously bestowed; what can be found there of good, bless¬ 
ing, diffusing radiances, and temporal and everlasting peace cannot be found 
anywhere else. 108 

105 Ibid., 11,1169. 

Al-Samhudl, Wafa’ al-wafa, ill, 200-4; iv, 280-1. There is an Imam! tradition in which 

Dhubab features as a boundary itself: al-Kulaym, Kdft, iv, 564. For further discussion of 

this toponym, see Lecker, ‘Mulahaza’, 268-73. 

107 Ibn Shabba, Ta’rikh, I, 45: salld ‘alayhi rasul Allah (s) wa-ittakhadhtahu maslab ". 

108 Al-Samhudl, Wafa’ al-wafa, 1, 214. 
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Figures with political authority throughout Islamic history have certainly 
recognised the significance of harams as well; such is clear even before 
some Ayyubid rulers adopted the title khadim al-haramayn, ‘custodian 
of the two harams\ Much more will be said about this over the follow¬ 
ing chapters, but here it can be noted that ‘Abd Allah b. al-Zubayr, the 
Meccan claimant to the caliphal title during the second fitna, was known 
as al-‘a’idh bi-al-haram, ‘he who takes refuge in the baram’. 109 According 
to a report occasionally found in discussions of Medina’s baram , while 
Marwan b. al-Hakam was serving as Mu awiya’s governor in Medina he 
gave a sermon ( khutba) in which he mentioned Mecca’s sanctity but did 
not mention Medina’s baram , and for this the Companion Rafi‘ b. Khadlj 
sharply rebuked him . 110 

Over the centuries, the debates over Medina’s baram came to focus 
mostly (although not exclusively) on the perhaps technical issues of its 
boundaries and the inviolability of the town’s (and surrounding region’s) 
wildlife and vegetation. These discussions, however, provide an impor¬ 
tant insight into the earlier debates which took place concerning the 
position of Medina in the sacred hierarchy of the Islamic world, and 
whether it was indeed sacred at all. Analysis of discussions of the bound¬ 
aries of the baram has revealed that while many scholars collapsed 
the emergence of Medina’s baram into one historical instance during 
Muhammad’s lifetime, in reality the process was gradual and involved a 
considerably greater degree of negotiation among various parties to the 
process. Perhaps more remarkably, the extant debates on the inviolability 
of Medina’s flora and fauna stemmed from early disputes over whether 
Medina had a baram at all. Those who denied Medina’s baram’ s existence 
were casting doubt on whether Medina as a whole was really a sacred 
space at all. In turn, the existence of scholars across the Islamic world 
who argued against the deniers that the Prophet had indeed declared 
Medina a baram and that its regulations had to be obeyed demonstrates 
that the town’s position as a sacred centre was very important to them. 
We will confront the causes of this split in Chapter 6 , but note here that 
these debates certainly suggest that Medina’s position among the holiest 


109 Hawting, ‘Hajj’, 35. 

110 Ibn Abl Khaythama, al-Ta’nkh al-kabir, I, 353; al-Tahawi, Sbarb ma'drii al-dthdr, iv, 
192; al-Bayhaql, al-Sunan al-kubrd, v, 324; al-NawawI, SahTh Muslim, IV, 896 (Kitab 
al-Hajj, no. 457); al-Marjani, Bahjat al-nufus, i, 247; al-Maraghl, Tahqtq al-nusra, 
13-14. 
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cities of early Islam - one of the baramayn , the ‘two barams ’, together 
with Mecca - was not simply an accepted fact among all Muslims right 
from the start, but rather was the outcome of a series of gradual pro¬ 
cesses. These took place against a backdrop of dynamic developments 
both in the evolution of Medina’s landscape and in broader religious, 
legal and political thought across the early Islamic caliphate. It is to this 
backdrop that we will now turn. 



4 


The Construction of a Sacred Topography 


The preceding chapters have largely focused on the emergence and status 
of Medina’s haram. We have seen that the haram was the paramount 
form of sacred space in pre-Islamic Arabia and as such was endorsed 
both in the Qur’an and by Muhammad when he decided to establish a 
form of sanctuary at Medina sometime after his hijra. Muhammad’s dec¬ 
laration of a haram in the ‘Constitution of Medina’, however, was not 
enough to ensure the undisputed continuation of that practice of sacred 
space after his death, and some Muslim scholars of the first three Islamic 
centuries - particularly those who were to play an important role in the 
creation of the influential Hanafi school of Sunni law - deemed its exis¬ 
tence and necessity questionable. 

Now all this is important because it has much to tell us about the con¬ 
tested process by which Muslims of various sectarian identities came to 
consider Medina a sacred space; indeed, we are not yet done with the ques¬ 
tion of Medina’s haram and will return to it in Chapter 6. Nonetheless, 
the haram needs to be left aside for a while so that we do not lose sight of 
other aspects of Medina’s sanctity. The haram was important but by no 
means the only practice through which Medina’s sanctity was expressed 
and debated. It is crucial to recognise that Medina’s sacred landscape 
was not an empty one: 1 the haram there was and is not just covered by 


1 The terms ‘landscape’ and its relation, ‘topography’, both of which feature prominently 
in the following discussion, have been extensively problematised by geographers and 
anthropologists; for two useful introductory discussions, see Hirsch, ‘Landscape’, and 
Ingold, ‘Temporality of the landscape’. I deploy both terms in rather loose ways and 
often as synonyms, so it is worth emphasising that I use them here to refer to somewhere 
(usually, of course, Medina) that is both an independent, natural space and a place which 
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date palms and acacia trees between mountains and volcanic tracts, but 
contained a modest town and a handful of other smaller settlements. 
People built things within this haram , just as they did at Mecca, and it 
is worth considering how Medina’s emerging but contested prestige as a 
sacred space affected the development of its urban topography and how 
the latter was given meaning by those who constructed it, both physically 
by commissioning the building of specific structures, and figuratively by 
writing about it. 

This chapter will demonstrate how Medina’s landscape was ‘filled in’ 
with sacred sites by scholars who wrote works about them and by caliphs 
and their governors who built them, a process which complemented its 
increasingly accepted status as a haram alongside Mecca. Put slightly dif¬ 
ferently, this chapter will begin to investigate how Medina’s sacred space 
became a holy city. Such an examination also complements the earlier 
discussions in two main ways. Firstly, we find that Medina’s sacred land¬ 
scape was not focused exclusively on Muhammad’s grave, although that 
landscape was largely constructed around sites associated with his career 
in one way or another. Secondly, it becomes clear that although many 
components of Medina’s classical sacred topography were in place by the 
late second/early ninth century, it had taken a while to get there, and the 
process should be envisaged primarily as a Marwanid and early Abbasid 
one, not as a Rashidun and Sufyanid one. 

MEDINA’S LANDSCAPE IN LOCAL HISTORIES 

The principal sources for the study of Medina’s historical topography 
are the local histories of the town written over the late second and third/ 
ninth centuries. With the important exception of the manuscript of ‘Umar 
b. Shabba’s {d. 262/876) so-called Ta’rTkh al-Madma al-munaivwara, 
these local histories no longer exist and are preserved mostly in later 
Ayyubid- and Mamluk-era works. By far the most important of these 
later works is al-Samhudl’s (d. 911/1506) Wafa 1 al-wafa bi-akhbar dar 
al-mustafa. The three most important of these early histories - by Ibn 
Zabala (d. after 199/814), Ibn Shabba and the Alid Abu al-Husayn Yahya 
b. al-Hasan al-'Aqlql (d. 277/890) - and the questions of their transmis¬ 
sion and preservation were discussed earlier and need not be addressed 

people have inhabited and visited and thus interacted with and imbued with meaning. The 

debt to Pierre Nora’s discussion of lieux des memoire here should also be acknowledged; 

see his ‘Between memory and history’. 
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again here. One reason for these historians’ importance is, of course, that 
their works outlined many aspects of the history of Medina’s develop¬ 
ment from before Muhammad’s hijra down to their own times; it is in 
this capacity that they will be the major source for the analysis in the 
next section of this chapter. Here, however, we will turn to another use to 
which they may be put. 

In a recent monograph, Zayde Antrim has demonstrated that during 
the third/ninth to fifth/eleventh centuries, authors of works across vari¬ 
ous genres operating within what she terms the ‘discourse of place’ made 
use of literary representations of urban topography to make arguments 
about loyalty, belonging and religio-political affiliation. 2 Furthermore, 
she builds a convincing case that those authors who wrote about cities 
not only made use of existing topography in their literary representations, 
but actively created new urban topographies through their descriptions 
that could be mapped only to certain degrees upon the physical cities 
of their own day. 3 We should not assume that Ibn Zabala, Ibn Shabba, 
Yahya al-'Aqlql and others who wrote about Medina’s topography were 
any different, and so their works, as well as giving us an enormous wealth 
of information on many aspects of Medina’s history, can also be put to 
use to investigate what kind of landscape they wished to depict. This in 
turn is hi ghl y revealing about the reasons behind Medina’s ever increas¬ 
ing sanctity in the eyes of Muslims living throughout the territory of the 
caliphate. 

The first of these three local historians chronologically is Ibn Zabala 
and so his Akhbar al-Madina is the best place to start. 4 The extant cita¬ 
tions from this work demonstrate that Ibn Zabala was interested in many 
different sites scattered across the area of Medina between the mountains 
and the volcanic tracts. The largest single topic for which later historians 
of Medina cited him as a source was the various phases in the history of 
the construction of the Prophet’s Mosque and a number of the individ¬ 
ual features within that building, including not only the tomb enclosure 
(al-hujra al-shanfa ), but also such objects as the so-called ‘standing place’ 
of Gabriel (maqam Jibrtl), Muhammad’s mirtbar, the drinking fountains 

2 Antrim, Routes and Realms. 

3 Ibid., esp. 61-83. Two recent books have also successfully demonstrated the significance 
of descriptions of place and the imagination of territory for the history of early Islamic 
Syria: Borrut, Entre memoire et pouvoir; Khalek, Damascus after the Muslim Conquest; 
and for al-Andalus, now see also Clarke, Muslim Conquest , esp. 69-83. 

4 For more on Ibn Zabala’s Akhbar al-Madina, see now my ‘Writing the history’ and 
‘Prophet’s city’. 
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(siqayat, sing, siqdya ) found in the courtyard, the wide, open paved area 
(baldt) outside the mosque and many more. He was also concerned with 
the fortifications ( husun , sing, bisn), tower houses ( dtam or utum, sing. 
utum), residential courts (dur, sing, dar) and districts (manazil, sing, man- 
zil) of various pre-Islamic groups from the Aws and the Khazraj (later 
the Prophet’s ansar, ‘helpers’) and of the Meccans who emigrated with 
and after Muhammad; Medina’s marketplaces; the famous Muslim cem¬ 
etery Baqf al-Gharqad, to the southeast of the Prophet’s Mosque, and the 
graves of notable figures within; water sources, including wells ( dbdr, sing. 
bi’r), springs and canals uyun , sing. : ayn) and valleys (wadis); Prophetic 
and caliphal land grants; places in which the Prophet was either known 
or believed to have prayed; and more. 

Ibn Zabala’s concern, then, appears to have been to identify, where 
possible locate and describe the history of as many sites as he could con¬ 
nect to the major events which highlighted Medina’s role in the salvation 
history of the Muslim community. Furthermore, these sites were dotted 
all over the oasis: north, south, east and west. The overwhelming majority 
of the extant citations from his Akbbar al-Madina focus on those places 
within Medina’s topography that could be connected to the Prophetic 
career of Muhammad and, to a much lesser extent, the subsequent activ¬ 
ities of his Companions and caliphal successors. We will return later in 
this chapter to the question of how accurately the landscape Ibn Zabala 
and his successors described could be mapped onto Medina’s physical 
topography of the late second and third/ninth centuries, but it is worth 
stressing here that far from every site described had a tangible presence 
that Ibn Zabala and his contemporaries could actually visit. That said, 
there is a clear concern with fitting Medina’s historical topography into 
that of the late second-/early ninth-century town. To give just one exam¬ 
ple, in Ibn Zabala’s notice on the column (ustuwdn) to the south of the 
Prophet’s Mosque known as al-mitmar, which marked the spot from 
which the Prophet’s muezzin Bilal supposedly recited the call to prayer, 
he remarked that it could still be seen in the residence ( manzil) of ‘Ubayd 
Allah b. ‘Abd Allah b. ‘Umar b. al-Khattab. J Ibn Zabala was describing an 
ideal landscape, one in which manifestations of Muhammad’s presence 
were more visible than in reality, but he was concerned nonetheless to 
highlight where it could be mapped onto the town of his day. It is worth 
mentioning here that there is one particularly noteworthy topographical 


Al-SamhudT, Wafa’ al-wafa, n, 283. 
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feature for which later local historians of Medina did not cite Ibn Zabala 
as a source: the graves of the martyrs of the Battle of Uhud, which took 
place between Muhammad’s followers and the Meccans in 3/625, and 
in particular that of the Prophet’s uncle who died there, Hamza b. 'Abd 
al-Muttalib. This omission is notable because we know from other 
sources that these graves constituted an important site within Medina’s 
sacred landscape by Ibn Zabala’s day. 

Ibn Zabala’s Akhbar al-Madina is unfortunately lost, but a large 
portion of his apparent student 'Umar b. Shabba’s history of Medina is 
extant. That which survives is divided into three parts, all of which may 
well be missing sections from the beginning and end. The first part of the 
extant manuscript is definitely acephalous - it begins at the very end of 
what was clearly a longer discussion of the Prophet’s Mosque - and the 
last part of it is missing from the end. 6 Each of the parts has a number of 
lacunae within as well, although this is most noticeable in the third. The 
first part concerns the monuments and topography of Medina and the 
period of Muhammad’s residency there. 7 Many of Ibn Shabba’s concerns 
are the same as those of Ibn Zabala, which may not come as a surprise 
because the latter was thought to have been one of the former’s teachers; 8 
that said, Ibn Zabala is hardly cited at all in the extant Ta’rikh al-Madina 
al-munaivwara , where Ibn Shabba’s most common source of informa¬ 
tion was the Medinan Abu Ghassan Muhammad b. Yahya al-Kinam (d. 
in the decade preceding 210/825-6). 9 The extant manuscript is, as men¬ 
tioned, missing most of the section on the Prophet’s Mosque, and Ibn 
Shabba also appears uninterested in certain other subjects important to 
Ibn Zabala. Most notably, the Ta’rikh al-Madina al-munawwara displays 
much less of an interest in Medina’s pre-Islamic history than the cita¬ 
tions from Ibn Zabala’s Akhbar al-Madina. Ibn Shabba and his princi¬ 
pal source, Abu Ghassan, however, were authorities on other subjects, 


6 That Ibn Shabba’s history originally included a larger section on the Prophet’s Mosque is 
suggested by the instances when al-Samhudl sites him or his major source, Abu Ghassan 
M uhamma d b. Yahya (d. before 210/825-6), on a topic connected to that structure via 
another source; see, for example, al-SamhudT, Wafa’ al-wafa, it, 302, 321-2, for which 
the intermediary is al-Aqshahrl, al-Rawda al-ftrdawsiyya, 1 , 172-4. 

Ibn Shabba, Ta’rikh, i, 7-344. 

* See, for example, Ibn Abl Hatim, al-Jarh wa-al-ta’dil, vn, 227; Ibn Hajar, Tahdhib , IX, 
115; al-MizzT, Tahdhib, XXV, 64. 

’ For Abu Ghassan, see, for example, Ibn Abl Hatim, al-Jarh wa-al-ta’dil, vm, 123; al-MizzT, 
Tahdhib, XXVI, 636-9; al-Dhahabi, Ta’rikb al-islam, xiv, 379; Ibn Hajar, Tahdhib, IX, 
517-18. For more on Ibn Shabba’s use of Ibn Zabala’s material, see my ‘Writing the 
history’, 24-5. 
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discussions of which are not attributed to Ibn Zabala. The clearest exam¬ 
ple of this is the focus in Ibn Shabba’s work on the tombs of the martyrs 
of the Battle of Uhud. 10 

The following two parts of the work are much less concerned with 
local topography, but rather with the caliphates of ‘Umar b. al-Khattab 
(r. 13-23/634^14) - a distinct section on Abu Bakr’s caliphate is conspic¬ 
uously absent - and 'Uthman b. ‘Affan (r. 23-35/644-56), especially some 
of the events leading up to the latter’s murder in Dhu al-Hijja 35/June 
656. The focus is not always exclusively Medinan in these parts; there is, 
for example, an account of ‘Umar’s famous journey to Syria. 11 It is possi¬ 
ble that these two parts may not initially have appeared in Ibn Shabba’s 
local history of Medina, but rather derive from one or more of the other 
works attributed to Ibn Shabba whose titles are offered in medieval bio- 
bibliographical sources. 12 From the first, topographical part of the work, 
which concerns us most here, it becomes apparent that although Ibn 
Shabba may have made different choices to Ibn Zabala about what top¬ 
ics to discuss and what material to include (although there is a relatively 
significant degree of overlap), he was also fundamentally concerned with 
depicting a landscape for Medina full of sites associated with the Prophet 
and his Companions. Significantly, this image comes across clearly even 
though most of the section on the Prophet’s Mosque, and indeed any 
material about the tomb enclosure within, is missing. 

The Husaynid local historian of Medina, Yahya al-'Aqlql, also seems 
to have been intimately acquainted with Ibn Zabala’s Akhbar al-Madma , 
probably having studied it directly with its principal known redactor 
(■ rdwi ), the famous Zubayrid family scholar al-Zubayr b. Bakkar (d. 
256/870). 13 Medieval bio-bibliographical sources attribute several works 
to Yahya, including an Akhbar al-Madma and a Kitab al-Masjid, with 
the mosque ( masjid) in question usually understood as the Prophet’s. 14 
We can be reasonably confident that these titles both refer to the same. 


10 Ibn Shabba, Ta’rikh, i, 82, 83-6. 

11 Ibid., ii, 23-35. 

12 Ibn al-Nadlm, Fihrist, t/ii, 344-7; Yaqut, Irsbad, vi, 48-9; al-Safadl, al-Waft bi-al-wafaydt, 
xxii, 488-9. The Kitab Maqtal ‘Uthman would be a potential candidate. 

13 Al-SamhudI regularly mentions that Yahya used Ibn Zabala’s work as a source (for 
a significant example, see Wafa' al-wafd, n, 65), and at least four isndds in the Kitab 
al-Mandsik (at 365, 367, 369 and 379) have Yahya transmit Ibn Zabala’s information 
with al-Zubayr b. Bakkar as an intermediary. 

14 For the former, see, for example, al-SakhawI, I‘ldn, 274 [= Rosenthal, History, 475]; 
al-Samhudl, Wafa' al-wafd, i, 424; ii, 65, 159; in, 141; v, 27, 61,107. For the latter, see 
al-Najashl, Rijdl, II, 412; al-TusI, Fihrist, 212. 
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now lost work, and this tells us quite a bit about the sacred landscape 
that Yahya wished to construct for Medina. For one thing, as far as I am 
aware, no one medieval source credits Yahya with both of these titles. 
For another, the three extant sources which quote a significant number of 
reports from Yahya used him as a source for the Prophet’s Mosque much 
more frequently than for any other subject: thirty-two of thirty-three 
citations in the Kitab al-Manasik (written at the turn of the third-fourth/ 
ninth-tenth centuries), twenty-four of thirty-six in Abu Bakr al-Maraghl’s 
(d. 816/1414) Tahqtq al-nusra bi-talkhls ma’dlim dar al-hijra , and just 
more than three-quarters of approximately two hundred and eighty cita¬ 
tions in al-Samhudl’s Wafa’ al-wafa. Many of the other citations from 
Yahya in these works also concern subjects which might reasonably have 
been included in a work dedicated to the Prophet’s Mosque, including a 
few traditions on Medina’s distinctive merits ( fada’il ), Muhammad’s bijra 
and death, regulations concerning the pilgrimage ( ziydra ) to the tomb 
enclosure, and other mosques in which Muhammad was thought to have 
prayed. 

It seems likely, therefore, that Yahya’s Akhbar al-Madma and Kitab 
al-Masjid were the same work that had come to be transmitted through 
different recensions. That al-Samhudl knew of at least two and possibly 
three different redactions of Yahya’s work would support this theory. 15 
This in turn suggests that Yahya’s constructed topography for Medina 
was rather different to that of his earlier colleagues, Ibn Zabala and Ibn 
Shabba. Whereas their depictions of Medina’s landscape certainly did not 
ignore the Prophet’s Mosque and tomb enclosure, they did not fixate on 
it largely to the exclusion of all else. Yahya al-'Aqlqi, however; does seem 
to have focused more particularly on that monument; if so, this is a rather 
more radical departure from Ibn Zabala’s model than we see in the topo¬ 
graphical section of Ibn Shabba’s Ta’nkh al-Madma al-munawwara. 

By the late second/early ninth century, when Ibn Zabala was penning 
his Akhbar al-Madma and Abu Ghassan - Ibn Shabba’s main source - was 
either writing a now lost work of his own or transmitting much relevant 
material in lectures, scholars had fully constructed a sacred topography 


15 The two certain recensions were via Yahya’s son Abu al-Qasim Tahir and grandson Abu 
Muhammad al-Hasan/Husayn b. Muhammad b. Yahya, known as Ibn Akhi Tahir; see 
al-SamhudT, Wafa’ al-wafa, i, 155,424; ii, 239,256,314; in, 215; V, 29. Tahir’s recension 
seems to have been the most widely known to medieval scholars. The possibility of a 
third recension stems from al-Samhudi’s rather vague juxtaposition of Tahir’s redaction 
with ‘another recension’ (riwdya ukhra), which could of course but need not have been 
Ibn Akhi Tahir’s; see his Wafa al-wafa, I, 447. 
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for Medina. 16 It was by then virtually impossible for a Muslim to go to 
any part of the oasis without being near some spot at which Ibn Zabala 
and/or others had placed one or another aspect of Muhammad’s pro¬ 
phetic career. Later local historians - and, to a much lesser extent, geog¬ 
raphers and travellers - may have added to and nuanced aspects of this 
landscape to varying degrees, but the basic template was never thrown 
out. This is probably only to be expected because Ibn Shabba was cer¬ 
tainly a student of Abu Ghassan and apparently of Ibn Zabala too, and 
Yahya al-'Aqiql studied with Ibn Zabala’s most important student, al- 
Zubayr b. Bakkar. The Prophet’s Mosque and tomb enclosure - the major 
public monument of the town, at least after the Marwanid work on the 
site (discussed further later in this chapter) - may have been the centre 
of this sacred landscape already in Ibn Zabala’s depiction, but it did not 
dominate to the near exclusion of all else. It was only by the very end of 
the third/ninth century, with the work of Yahya al-'Aqlql, that the figura¬ 
tive size of the Prophet’s Mosque seems to have grown significantly at the 
expense of other locations in Medina’s sacred landscape. 17 


THE SACRED LANDSCAPE OF MEDINA’S PHYSICAL 
TOPOGRAPHY 

To what extent was this literary landscape mirrored by a physical one? 

Could a visitor or resident in Medina who knew, thanks to Ibn Zabala 

and the others, that the region was littered with sites associated with the 

16 There is no firm basis to suggest that Abu Ghassan wrote and/or taught a relatively fixed- 
form history of Medina as Ibn Zabala did, but there is some circumstantial supporting 
evidence. He was descended from a family of scholarly scribes (al-Aqshahrl, al-Rawda 
al-firdawsiyya, 1 , 172: ft bayt kitaba wa-'ilm), and Tilman Nagel suggested that his mate¬ 
rial preserved by al-Tabari via Ibn Shabba on the revolt of Muhammad b. ‘Abd Allah 
‘the Pure Soul’ ( al-nafs al-zakiyya) in Medina in 145/762 was likely written; see his 
‘Friiher Bericht’, 236-8. He is the source for a number of written documents (see Ibn 
Shabba, Ta’rtkb, i, 96, 139^4-1; al-Tabari, Ta'rlkh, hi, 207-15), and Ibn Shabba stated 
at least twice ( Ta’rTkb , I, 72, 80) that he had found something written on Abu Ghassan’s 
authority which he had not heard him teach in person; a kitab Abi Ghassan, ‘piece of 
writing [book?] by Abu Ghassan’, is also mentioned in Ibn Shabba, Ta’rikb, 1,365. Taken 
together, this does suggest that Abu Ghassan at least possessed personal notebooks con¬ 
taining traditions and copies of documents pertaining to Medina’s history. 

17 A few scholars writing after Yahya took this tendency of focusing ever more narrowly 
on the Prophet’s Mosque and even just his tomb enclosure even further; for example, a 
lost Kitab Sifat qabr at-nabi is attributed to Abu Bakr al-Ajurri (d. 360/970) in Ibn Hajar, 
Fath al-bari. III, 328-9; Hajjl Khalifa, Kasbf al-zunun, II, 1433; Scholler, Living and the 
Dead, 193-4. 
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memory of the Prophet, actually see tangible manifestations of that mem¬ 
ory, whether through the survival of original monuments dating back to 
Muhammad’s career or through the later establishment of mosques and 
other commemorative structures? If there were such memorialising mon¬ 
uments, who had built them? Answering these questions presents severe 
difficulties. The most prominent is the almost total lack, for well-discussed 
reasons, of any material evidence for the area’s history. Now this cannot 
be brushed aside lightly, and it is a great shame that we will never know 
as much about the urban development of Medina as we will of other 
early Islamic cities such as Fustat (so-called Old Cairo) in Egypt and 
Samarra in Iraq. Pre-modern schematic depictions of some of Medina’s 
holy sites exist - the earliest, an outline of the Prophet’s Mosque, may 
even date to the third/ninth or fourth/terith century - but as interesting as 
these are they hardly provide much evidence for analysis alone. 18 Literary 
texts, especially the local histories discussed previously, are practically 
our only major sources and, as we have seen, they do not offer neutral, 
mimetic representations of Medina’s topographical history. Nonetheless, 
such vital questions as these can be answered in part, and in the remain¬ 
der of this chapter I will utilise material primarily from the local histories 
of Medina, but also from reports of geographers and travellers among 
others, to do so as far as possible. 19 Our best evidence concerns the proj¬ 
ects and activities in Medina undertaken by the caliphs, their governors 

18 What is probably the earliest known depiction of the Prophet’s Mosque appears at 
the top of a fragmentary paper scroll held in Cairo, Dar al-Kutub, no. 513/4383. The 
accompanying text contains a few lines praising Medina and encouraging pilgrimage to 
Muhammad’s grave; it may have been a certificate intended to record an individual’s per¬ 
sonal pilgrimage to that site. This paper scroll has not been fully published, but images and 
brief discussions can be found in Meghawry and Saleh, eds., al-Bardiyyat al-'arabiyya, inv. 
no. 513; Flood, ‘Faith, religion’, 249-50, fig, 99. Apart from this scroll, the earliest depic¬ 
tions of Medina are probably those among the hajj certificates found in the Umayyad 
Mosque in Damascus in 1893. The earliest dated certificate is from 476/1084 and the last 
from 710/1310; illustrations of holy sites in Mecca, Medina and Jerusalem began to be 
added from at least 589/1193. On these certificates, see Aksoy and Milstein, ‘Collection’; 
Sourdel and Sourdel-Thomine, Certificats. Bloom has suggested that one of the two build¬ 
ings represented in the famous frontispiece to a parchment manuscript of the Qur’an 
found in the Great Mosque of San'a’ may be the Prophet’s Mosque in Medina, but - as he 
acknowledges - there is no clear evidence for this; see his Minaret , 52-3. 

15 Important accounts of Medina by geographers and travellers down to the end of the 
fifth/eleventh century can be found in Ibn Khurradadhbih, Masdlik, 128; al-Jahiz, 
Buldan, 485-8; Ibn Rusta, al-A’ldq al-naftsa, 59-78; Ibn al-Faqlh, Buldan, 23-6,106-7; 
al-Ya‘qubI, Buldan, 312-14; Kitab al-Mandsik, 359-420; al-Istakhrl, Masdlik, 18; Ibn 
Hawqal, Surat al-ard, 1, 30-1; al-MuqaddasI, Absan al-taqasim, 80-2; Ibn 'Abd Rabbih, 
al-'Iqd al-farld, vn,’288-90; al-Bakrl, Masdlik, I, 407-19 (§§686-705); and Naser-e 
Khosrow, Safarndma, 76-7. 
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and other associates; the focus in this chapter will, therefore, primarily be 
on them and organised accordingly. It should be emphasised that this is 
not meant to be a comprehensive survey of sites known in Medina over 
the early Islamic centuries; rather a selection has been chosen to highlight 
some of the main trends in the development of the town’s physical sacred 
landscape. 


a) The Umayyads 

It is with the Marwanids - or, to be more precise, with the reign of al-Walld 
b. ‘Abd al-Malik (r. 86-96/705-15) - that we have clear evidence for 
the first time of a reigning caliph who was not based in Medina taking 
great steps to patronise sites in and around the town. The earlier caliph 
Mu'awiya b. Abl Sufyan (r. 41-60/661-80) and his long-serving governor 
of Medina, Marwan b. al-Hakam, are associated with improving aspects 
of the town’s infrastructure, but there is little sign of a consistent Sufyanid 
programme aimed towards giving a physical presence to Medina’s sacred 
landscape. Indeed, most of Mu'awiya’s work in Medina seems generally 
dissociated from the town’s sacred topography. He is infamous in the 
sources, for example, for his attempts to appropriate as much land in 
Medina and the Hijaz as possible, and many of his other infrastructural 
works seem to fit into this programme. 20 He is often said to have ordered 
the construction of springs and canals ( ! uyun , sing. 1 ayn) to aid access to 
water, presumably for agriculture. 21 This concern with excavating irriga¬ 
tion canals does not appear to have been philanthropic. Mu'awiya owned 
many estates around Medina, and later Islamic law also recognised the 
building of a well or digging of a spring as one way to claim ownership 
of otherwise unclaimed and uncultivated land; 22 this could have been 
a major reason behind Mu'awiya’s work in Medina. According to Ibn 
Zabala and Abu Ghassan, Mu'awiya ordered Marwan b. al-Hakam to 
construct the so-called baldt, later understood as a wide, open paved area 
(derived from the Greek platea), next to the central mosque. 23 Donald 
Whitcomb has suggested that because another plausible etymology for 

20 See esp. Kister, ‘Battle of the Harra’. 

21 Ibn Shabba, Ta’rtkh, 1, 86; al-SamhudT, Wafa’ al-wafa, 1 , 364; hi, 330; iv, 165,402, 

22 For relatively early examples, see Abu ‘Ubayd, Amwal, 297-313; Abu Yusuf, Kharaj, 
36-8, 57-8; discussion in Ljokkegaard, Islamic Taxation, 31-2. 

23 Ibn Shabba, Ta’nkh, i, 14-15; al-Samhudl, Wafa’ al-wafa, m, 66-81. Abu Ghassan fur¬ 
ther specified that Marwan gave the job of constructing the balat to his son and future 
caliph, 'Abd al-Malik. 
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the word balat derives from the Latin palatium, ‘palace’, Mu awiya may 
have intended to construct an administrative complex next to the mosque 
in Medina, just as the Umayyads did in Jerusalem south of the Temple 
Mount . 24 This is speculation, but interesting speculation. 

One object within Medina with which Mu awiya and Marwan are 
commonly associated is Muhammad’s minbar in the central mosque. A 
couple of sources note that Mu'awiya - and perhaps already TJthman - 
had sought to distinguish the minbar by providing it with fine, white 
Egyptian textiles ( qabati) as a covering, although the best placed local 
historian, Ibn Zabala, seems to have thought that Ibn al-Zubayr was 
the first to do this . 25 Mu'awiya is also widely credited with the attempt - 
although some sources name ‘Abd al-Malik (r. 65-86/685-705) or 
al-Walld b. ‘Abd al-Malik instead - to remove this minbar from Medina, 
perhaps together with Muhammad’s staff (' asa ), and transport it to 
Damascus . 26 This attempt was usually assumed to have failed, but refus¬ 
ing to give up entirely the caliph altered the shape of the minbar by add¬ 
ing six steps to the original, which had had two in addition to a seat . 27 
This action, as well as the attempt to move the minbar to Damascus, is 
usually seen negatively by our sources and we have little firm evidence to 
help us understand why Mu'awiya or a later Umayyad caliph may have 
taken such steps. For quite a while now, however, modern researchers 
have recognised the significance of the association between minbars and 
the exercise of religious and political authority in the early Islamic period, 
so we can assume that whichever Umayyad caliph undertook either or 
both acts was attempting in some way to make a point about his own 
authority . 28 


24 Whitcomb,‘Urban structure’, 18-20. 

25 Yahya al-'Aqiql apud al-Samhudl, Wafa‘ al-wafd, 11, 119-20; al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, n, 92. 
For Ibn al-Zubayr’s covering, see note 30. 

16 Ibn al-Faqlh, Bulddn, 23-4; al-Ya'qubl, Ta'rikh, 11, 283; al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 11, 92-3; 
al-MuqaddasI, Ahsan al-taqdsim, 82; al-Samhudl, Wafa" al-wafd, n, 119-22. 

27 Ibn Rusta, al-A ! ldq al-nafisa, 76; al-Ya‘qubI, Ta’rikh, ii, 283; al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, n, 92; 
al-Kulayni, Kdfi, iv, 554; al-MuqaddasI, Ahsan al-taqdsim, 82; al-Bakrl, Masalik, 1, 411 
(§692); Ibn al-Najjar, al-Durra al-thamina, 159; al-Matari, Ta’rif, 72; al-Maraghl, Tahqiq 
al-nusra, 104-5; al-Samhudl, Wafa' al-wafd, II, 119-22. 

28 A classic study is Becker; ‘Kanzel’; and for the Umayyad period, see Rubin, ‘Prophets and 
caliphs’, 96-7. A very insightful recent article with further bibliography is Fierro, ‘Mobile 
minbar’. For Mu'awiya’s elevation of the minbar in Medina, see also Whelan, ‘Origins’, 
216. It may be worth mentioning here that Marwan b. al-Hakam is also said sometimes 
to have introduced a minbar into the site of the Prophet’s musalla in Medina; see within 
Ibn Shabba, Ta’rikh, 1, 87-8; al-Sarqhudl, Wafa‘ al-wafd. III, 125-9. 
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The Umayyads 5 great caliphal rival, ‘Abd Allah b. al-Zubayr (d. 
73/692), who controlled the Hijaz during the second fitna, also hardly 
comes across as a keen promoter of any sites in Medina connected to 
its emerging sanctity. While he certainly seems to have been interested 
in highlighting his association with Mecca and the Ka'ba, there is little 
evidence that he wanted to accord Medina a prominent role in his pub¬ 
lic programme. 29 So far as it is possible to tell, Ibn al-Zubayr’s wide¬ 
spread acknowledgement as ‘he who seeks refuge in the Hous dhararri’ 
{al-'a’idh bi-al-baytlkaram ) referred to Mecca alone. There are occa¬ 
sional references to work he undertook in Medina: he may have ordered 
minor work on the chamber ( bayt ) in which Muhammad had been bur¬ 
ied, and, according to Ibn Zabala, he also donated fine, white Egyptian 
textiles ( qabati ) with which to cover the Prophet’s minbar. 30 These are 
not, however, nearly as prominent as his actions in promoting Mecca’s 
sacred sites, which included a far-reaching renovation of the Ka'ba 
itself and the surrounding masjid al-hardm . 31 In general, in the hadith 
literature Ibn al-Zubayr appears at times as a proponent of Medina’s 
sanctity and at times as an opponent. He does appear, for example, in 
the isnad of a fada’il al-Madina tradition in al-Bukharfs Sahib 32 In 
'Abd al-Razzaq’s Musannaf, however, ‘Ata’ b. Abl Rabah (d. 115/733) 
reports that he heard Ibn al-Zubayr mention that, ‘A prayer in al-masjid 
al-hardm is better than a hundred prayers in any other mosque’, and 
then added, ‘He did not name the mosque of Medina, but I suspect that 
he certainly meant it’; two other versions reported ultimately from Abu 
al-'Aliya (d. 90/709) and Sulayman b. 'Atlq (fl. late first/seventh and 
early second/eighth centuries) leave no doubt that Ibn al-Zubayr had 
meant Medina. 33 

A clear change of direction in the Umayyad caliphs’ policy towards 
Medina came with the accession in Shawwal 86/October 705 of 
al-Walld b. ‘Abd al-Malik. This caliph is well known to scholars medi¬ 
eval and modern for his patronage of expensive building projects, 

19 The Umayyads also, in their counter-propaganda against Ibn al-Zubayr, invoked the 
status of Mecca and Jerusalem very prominently and that of Medina hardly at all; see, 
for example, Madelung, “Abd Allah ibn al-Zubayr’; Elad, Medieval Jerusalem, 147-63; 
idem, ‘Why did ‘Abd al-Malik build the Dome of the Rock?’; idem, “Abd al-Malik’. 

30 See respectively Ibn Sa‘d, Tabaqat, n, 294; al-Samhudl, Wafa 3 al-wafd, n, 137. 

31 Al-AzraqT, Akhbar Makka, I, 201-21; al-Fakihi, Akhbdr Makka, 11, 159-61; al-Ya‘qubT, 
Ta’rikb, n, 309-11; Hawting, ‘Ha;/’; Robinson, Abd al-Malik, 35-9, 95-8. 

32 Al-BukharT, Jami‘, 1,468-9 (Kitab Fada’il al-Madina, bdb 5). 

33 ‘Abd al-Razzaq, Musannaf, V, 121-2; Kister, ‘You shall only set out for three 
mosques’, 188. 
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including several large mosques, throughout the caliphate. 34 As part of 
this programme he spent a considerable sum of money on overhauling 
the mosque in the centre of Medina and turning it into a shrine to the 
Prophet. 35 During the work ordered by al-Walld and undertaken by his 
cousin and governor of Medina, ‘Umar b. ‘Abd al-‘Aziz, and the latter’s 
agent Salih b. Kaysan - according to Ibn Zabala this took place between 
88/706-7 and 91/709-10 36 - the mosque was not only substantially 
enlarged, but it also seems to have then come for the first time to incor¬ 
porate the Prophet’s grave, for which a lavish enclosure was also built, 
and acquired a concave mihrab and four towers (later identified as min¬ 
arets). 37 The sources discuss in some detail (and no doubt exaggerate) 
the lavishness of this work and the vast sums of money it must have 
cost. It was perhaps the new mosaics that impressed observers the most. 
Ibn Zabala, the earliest detailed source for much information about this 
project, explained at length al-Walld’s commands to ‘Umar, and added 
that al-Walid wrote to the Byzantine emperor (malik al-rum) - at that 
time Justinian n (r. 685-95, 705-11 Ce) - asking him to send assistance. 
The emperor apparently sent ‘cargoes ( ahmal) of mosaic and between 
twenty and thirty craftsmen’ (bid 1 a wa- c ishrm f dmil an ) together with 
eighty thousand dinars, 38 Ibn Zabala described the lavishness of the 
reconstruction: 

‘Umar b. ‘Abd al-'AzIz had [the mosque] pulled down in the year 91 [709-10 
ce] 39 . ... He had it rebuilt with ornamented, fitted stones ( bi-al-hijara al-manqusha 

34 On the context of al-WalTd’s building programme throughout the caliphate, see Flood, 
Great Mosque, 184-236. 

35 Al-WalTd’s (re-)construction of the Prophet’s Mosque in Medina has been relatively 
well studied; see, for example, Sauvaget, Mosquee omeyyade; Creswell, Early Muslim 
Architecture, 142-9; Bisheh, ‘Mosque of the Prophet’, 201-48; Halevi, Muhammad’s 
Grave, 191-6. Some medieval Muslim scholars, including Ibn Zabala and Yahya al-‘AqIqI, 
liked to explain that al-WalTd undertook the expansion of the Prophet’s Mosque - and, 
according to one version, the expansion of other mosques as well - purely as an excuse 
to evict certain Alids from their homes in prominent positions next to the mosque; for 
example Ibn al-Faqlh, Buldan, 106-7; Ibn Rusta, al-A c laq al-nafisa, 67-8; al-MuqaddasT, 
Ahsan al-taqdsim, 80; al-Samhudl, Wafa 3 al-wafa, n, 262M. This is, of course, barely 
believable, but a revealing story nonetheless. 

36 Ibn Rusta, al-A'laq al-nafisa, 71-2; al-Samhudl, Wafa’ al-wafa, n, 273-4. See also 
al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, n, 1192-4. 

37 See especially al-Samhudl, Wafa‘ al-wafa, li, 262-90; Bisheh, ‘Mosque of the Prophet’, 
250-66, 282-90; Whelan, ‘Origins’; Bloom, Minaret, 49-50. 

38 Ibn Rusta, al-A’laq al-nafisa, 69; al-Samhudl, Wafa‘ al-wafa, n, 268-9. The supposed 
support Justinian ii offered also appears in many other sources (with variations in the 
details); for just one example, see al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, n, 1194. 

39 This contradicts the start date of 88/706-7 also offered. 
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al-mutdbaqc i 40 ) and with gypsum from Batn Nakhl. 41 He had it reconstructed with 
mosaic and marble, and rebuilt its roof with teak and gold-wash (md‘ al-dhahab). 
He had the Prophet’s wives’ apartments pulled down and incorporated into the 
mosque. He had the clay bricks (labin) of the [older] mosque and the apartments 
taken away and built with them his residential court (dar) which is in the volcanic 
tract.... One of those craftsmen who worked on the mosaics said, ‘We made them 
following a picture of the trees and villas ( qusur) of Paradise that we found.’ 42 

Whether the Byzantine emperor actually sent assistance or not is debatable, 
probably unlikely, but this does not matter much for our purposes. 43 The 
most important point is that this reconstruction of the mosque in Medina 
was thought to have been a serious financial investment. Ibn Zabala else¬ 
where states that the roof alone had cost forty thousand dinars. 44 

It was not just the expense and lavishness of the Marwanid (re-)con¬ 
struction that was significant; attention should also be drawn to some 
of the novel features which 'Umar b. ‘Abd al-'Aziz and Salih b. Kaysan 
reportedly introduced into the structure. One of these novel features was 
a ‘marker’ ( 'alama ) for the so-called maqam Jibrtl, ‘Gabriel’s standing 
place’, which was located by one of the mosque’s gateways (the Bab Al 
'Uthman); what exactly this maqam. commemorated is rather unclear 
from second-/eighth- and third-/ninth-century sources, but it was later 
interpreted as the spot to which Gabriel came to advise Muhammad to 
assault the Banu Qurayza. 45 Another of them was the Prophet’s grave 
itself, now apparently incorporated within the mosque for the first time 
and provided with an elaborate, sealed enclosure; 46 this was also the first 
time, so Abu Ghassan tells us, that the Prophet’s grave together with the 
neighbouring ones of Abu Bakr and 'Umar b. al-Khattab were properly 


40 My translation of these terms follows Serjeant and Lewcock, ‘Church (al-QalTs)’, 45. 

41 This may be identifiable with modern al-Hanakiyya, ca. sixty miles northeast of Medina; 
see al-Jasir’s comment in Kitdb al-Manasik, 365, n. 1. 

42 Al-SamhudT, Wafa’ al-wafa, 11,269-70. For similar accounts, many of which derive from 
Ibn Zabala, see Kitdb al-Manasik, 364-5; Ibn Rusta, al-A‘ldq al-naftsa, 69; Ibn al-Najjar, 
al-Durra al-thamina, 176. For a detailed discussion of late antique and early Islamic ico¬ 
nography of Paradise, in which this passage features, see Rosen-Ayalon, Early Islamic 
Monuments, 46-62. 

43 See the survey of the debate among modern scholars with further evidence for the scep¬ 
tical side in Bisheh, ‘Mosque of the Prophet’, 201-11. 

44 Al-SamhudT, Wafa’ al-wafa, II, 275. 

4J Ibn Shabba, Ta’rikh, 1 , 8 ; Kitdb al-Manasik, 397; al-Samhudl, Wafa’ al-wafa, 11 , 346-8. 

44 The primary literature on this structure is vast, but two particularly important collec¬ 
tions of material are the Kitdb al-Manasik, 373-81, and al-Samhudl, Wafa' al-wafa, 11, 
198-206, 297-339. For secondary discussions, see esp. Sauvaget, Mosquee omeyyade, 
89-90; Kister, ‘Sanctity joint and divided’, 39-41; Halevi, Muhammad’s Grave, 191-6. 
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enwalled. 47 The outside of the new Marwanid tomb enclosure - which 
was not centred but rather near the eastern wall of the mosque - was 
pentagonal, with a popular if perhaps fanciful explanation for the shape 
being that a four-sided structure would resemble the Ka'ba and might be 
taken as a qibla for prayer by the ignorant. 48 The enclosure had no door¬ 
ways for entering and indeed ever since its construction in the late first/ 
early eighth century very few people have ever seen inside. 49 

Later sources report that the Marwanid work on the mosque and in 
particular the tomb enclosure was deeply controversial. Ibn Zabala and 
Yahya al-'Aqlql, for example, reported that: 

The Prophet’s chamber collapsed from the east side, so 'Umar b. ‘Abd al-'AzIz came 
together with ‘Abd Allah b. Ubayd Allah b. ‘Abd Allah b. Umar [b. al-Khattab]. 
He ordered Ibn Wardan to dig out at the foundations, which he did until he raised 
his hand and turned away anxiously. Umar b. ‘Abd al-'AzIz rose up in fright, but 
‘Abd Allah b. Ubayd Allah said, ‘O Commander! Don’t let it scare you! That is 
just the feet of your grandfather Umar b. al-Khattab. The chamber was too nar¬ 
row for him, so space was dug for him in the foundations.’ Umar said, ‘O Ibn 
Wardan! Cover up what I have seen’, which he did. 50 

This story and others like it were clearly intended to emphasise the magni¬ 
tude of what al-Walld and ‘Umar were attempting to undertake in Medina 
and the concerns their contemporaries held. There is also a well-known 
hadith in which Muhammad curses the Jews and Christians because they 
take the graves of their prophets as places of worship, which was per¬ 
haps a thinly veiled criticism of the Marwanid project in Medina. 51 Ibn 


47 Al-Aqshahri, al-Rawda al-firdawsiyya, 1,172. 

48 This and similar explanations are cited from Ibn Zabala, Abu Ghassan and the latter’s 
principal teacher, ‘Abd al-‘AzTz b. ‘Imran (d. 197/812-13), in the Kitab al-Manasik, 376; 
al-Aqshahrl, al-Rawda al-firdawsiyya, 1,172; al-Samhudl, Wafa al-wafd, n, 302, 306. 

49 Someone who did was Abu Ghassan, who explained that he had an opportunity to peer 
in when the mosque’s ceiling broke and exposed the tomb enclosure from the top in 
Jumada i 193/February-March 809; his account was cited from a lost section of Ibn 
Shabba’s Akhbdr al-Madina by al-Aqshahrl, al-Rawda al-firdawsiyya, 1 , 173. 

50 Al-MaraghI, Tahqtq al-nusra, 128 (just Ibn Zabala); al-Samhudl, Wafa’ al-wafd, n, 303. 
A similar story but with some variations is also reported from ‘Abd al-‘AzIz b. ‘Imran in 
the Kitab al-Manasik, 375. Another story with essentially the same features but involv¬ 
ing different characters is told in al-Bukhari, Jami', I, 350 (Kitab al-Jand’iz, bdb 96). 
For modern discussions, see Halevi, Muhammad’s Grave, 192-3; Szilagyi, ‘Prophet like 
Jesus’, 141-2,146, n. 55. 

51 For example, Malik, Muwatta’ [riwdyat Yahya], ii, 470; Ibn Hisham, Sira, IV, 315-16; 
Ibn Sa'd, Tabaqdt, n, 240; Ibn Abl Shayba, Musannaf, in, 366-7; al-BukharI,/umi‘, i, 350 
(Kitab al-Jand’iz, bdb 96); al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, I, 1834. It is rather interesting that two 
of the figures most commonly associated with the Marwanid (re-)construction of the 
Prophet’s Mosque and the tomb enclosure - TJmar b. ‘Abd al-‘AzIz and Salih b. Kaysan - 
both feature in some separate isnads of this hadith. 
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Sa : d and al-Ya'qubi relate how two Medinans - Sa'Id b. al-Musayyab 
and Khubayb b. ‘Abd Allah b. al-Zubayr - explicitly criticised what the 
Umayyads were doing; the latter even died as a result of the punishment 
inflicted upon him for his disparagement. 52 

Now the extent and seriousness of the controversy may have been 
exaggerated; given the huge cost of the undertaking, al-Walld and ‘Umar 
presumably expected to gain considerable ideological capital in return. 
Such anecdotes do, however, highlight the sheer novelty of what the 
Marwanids were up to in Medina: never before during the preceding 
eighty years had Muhammad’s grave been so prominently memorialised. 
There is even a tentative case to be made that it was during the construc¬ 
tion work ordered by al-Walld b. ‘Abd al-Malik that the specific site, of 
Muhammad’s burial came to be fixed for the first time. A recent book 
by Stephen Shoemaker has highlighted how uncertain narratives about 
Muhammad’s death and burial actually are; 53 anecdotal evidence exists 
to suggest that within Medina the exact spot of Muhammad’s burial was 
a matter of some controversy. Ibn Ishaq’s (d. ca. 150/767-8) narrative of 
Muhammad’s death, for example, mentions a debate over whether to bury 
Muhammad in ‘A’isha’s house (which is the chamber later incorporated 
into the Marwanid mosque) or with his companions in BaqT al-Ghar- 
qad. 54 Another report has Muhammad die not in 'A’isha’s apartment, but 
in that of another of his wives, Zaynab bt. Jahsh. 55 With these alternatives 
in mind, it is noteworthy that a handful of verses in two elegies attributed 
to Hassan. b. Thabit (d. before 54/673-4) hint that Muhammad may have 
been buried in BaqT al-Gharqad. One of these reads: 

Would that my face could protect you from the earth; would that I were covered 
before you in Baqf al-Gharqad. 56 

Yahya al-‘AqIqi and Ibn Zabala further recount that when ‘Umar b. 
‘Abd al-‘Aziz led al-Walld b. ‘Abd al-Malik round the newly constructed 

51 Ibn Sa'd, Tabaqdt, I, 499-500; vm, 168; al-Ya'qubl, Ta’rikh, n, 339—40; discussed in 
Halevi, Muhammad's Grave, 193. Said b. al-Musayyab’s criticism was specifically lev¬ 
elled at the inappropriate opulence of the new Marwanid structure, which would seem 
to fit in with the probably early second-/eighth-century hadlths condoning simplicity in 
mosque architecture studied in Kister, ‘Booth’. 

53 Shoemaker, Death of a Prophet. 

54 Ibn Hisham, Sira, iv, 314; al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 1, 1832. See also Ibn Sa'd, Tabaqdt, u, 
292-4. Arabic narratives of Muhammad’s death are analysed in much more detail in 
Halevi, Muhammad’s Grave, 45-51, 183; Szilagyi, ‘Prophet like Jesus’; and Shoemaker, 
Death of a Prophet, 90-117. 

55 Ibn Abl Khaythama, al-Ta’rlkh al-kabir, (l, 39. ■ 

56 Ibn Hisham, Sira, iv, 320 (line 7). The other verses can be found in Ibn Hisham, Sira, iv, 
319 (lines 1-2); Hassan, Dlwan, 1,456 (no. 282, lines 29-30). 
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mosque in 91/710, one member of his family - either his son ‘Abd al-Malik 
b. al-Walld or his brother Bakkar b. Abd al-Malik - did not know who 
was in the rather prominent new tomb enclosure and had to ask ‘Umar for 
clarification. 57 Finally we might mention that disagreement always existed 
among medieval Muslims over the precise arrangement of the graves of 
Muhammad, Abu Bakr and ‘Umar within the enclosure; 58 had any of these 
graves been commemorated straight away after their owner’s burial we 
might expect more unanimity on the question of their arrangement. 

The form which al-Walld’s mosque in Medina took, in particular with 
its four corner towers, may also have been significant. Corner towers, 
according to Jonathan Bloom, have a long history in Near Eastern archi¬ 
tecture denoting the boundaries of palatial and sacred spaces. Bloom has 
proposed, therefore, that the new mosque in Medina was designed with its 
four corner towers to be a ‘palace temple’ to commemorate the Prophet. 59 
Little direct proof supports this suggestion; in fact, because the outer wall 
of the sacred precinct ( temenos ) that was to become al-Walld’s mosque in 
Damascus had corner towers, it is possible that we are simply witnessing 
here the spread of a Marwanid caliphal aesthetic style. 60 There is also the 
fact that al-Walld’s brother and successor, Sulayman (r. 96-9/715-17), 
had one of the Prophet’s Mosque’s minarets pulled down, reportedly for 
no other reason than that it overlooked the Dar Marwan in which he was 
staying: 61 had al-Walld planned the creation of a four-towered shrine to 
commemorate Muhammad, his brother does not seem to have realised it. 
The suggestion is nonetheless plausible; 62 it also helps to make sense of 

57 Ibn Rusta, al-A‘laq al-nafisa, 71; al-Samhudl, Wafa 1 al-wafa, il, 275. 

58 Kitdb al-Mandsik, 376-9; al-MuqaddasT, Absan al-taqasim, 81; Ibn al-Najjar, al-Durra 
al-tkarriina, 212-13; al-Samhudl, Wafa 1 al-wafa, n, 309-20. 

59 Bloom, Minaret, 49-54. It is also worth noting in this regard that there is some evidence 
that by the late second/eighth century at least narrative reports were circulating which 
drew comparisons between the foundation of the Prophet’s Mosque in Medina and that 
of Solomon’s Temple in Jerusalem; see Johns, ‘House of the Prophet’, 103-7. 

60 There is some uncertain evidence that the Mosque of ‘Amr b. al-‘As in Fustat and 
Jerusalem’s Temple Mount also acquired four towers during the Umayyad period, 
although Bloom has downplayed the significance of these structures; see his Minaret, 
30-9, 54-6; for Jerusalem, see also Kaplony, Haram, 281-2. For further examples of 
close stylistic similarities between the mosques commissioned by al-Walld across his 
caliphate, see Flood, Great Mosque, 192-206. 

61 Ibn Rusta, al-A‘ldq al-nafisa, 70; Kitdb al-Mandsik, 368; al-Samhudl, Wafa’ al-ruafa, 
it, 279. 

62 It was suggested in Chapter 3 that in the early-to-mid second/eighth century there may 
have been an attempt to alter the boundaries and functions of Medina’s haram, per¬ 
haps even to bring the sacred space there in line with a potentially common pre-Islamic 
set-up. It was also argued there that these actions can be connected to the figure of ‘Umar 
b. ‘Abd al-‘AzIz. We can add this line of argument here to the circumstantial evidence 
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the fact that al-Walld’s mosque in Medina was given no fewer than four 
adjoining towers at a time when such structures are fairly rarely attested 
at other mosques. 63 In any case, it seems as though al-Walid and 'Umar 
b. 'Abd al-AzIz were, right at the end of the first century AH, the first to 
provide a shrine for the Prophet Muhammad in Medina. It is from this 
time that we can speak of the ‘Prophet’s Mosque’. 64 

Later Muslim historians certainly thought that al-Walid and 'Umar 
were concerned specifically with multiplying the number of sites in Medina 
connected with the memory of the Prophet through the erection of monu¬ 
ments other than the Prophet’s Mosque. It is a common phenomenon that 
once a ‘primary shrine’ has been established in a sacred space or holy city, 
‘secondary sites’ begin to develop around it. 65 As we saw earlier in this 
chapter; such secondary sites were identified by local historians of Medina. 
One particularly good example of such places is the many mosques said 
to commemorate places where the Prophet had prayed. 66 The locations of 
many of these commemorative sites were unknown already by Ibn Zabala’s 
and Abu Ghassan’s day in the late second/early ninth century. They were, 
however, seemingly aware of the locations of at least the following: 67 

§1 The musalla, to the west of the Prophet’s Mosque, where Muhammad was 
said to have led prayers during the two 'Ids and sometimes to lead the prayer for 
rain ( istisqa ’). 68 


which supports Bloom’s suggestion that al-WalTd and “Umar were creating a ‘palace tem¬ 
ple’ at Medina, a shrine for the Prophet. 

63 That said, the oldest minaret now known from archaeological research - that attached 
to the mosque at al-Qastal in Jordan - has been dated to the early second/eighth century; 
see Bisheh, ‘Umayyad minaret’; cf. in part Bloom, Minaret, 34. 

64 An argument for the development of other architectural forms intended to commemo¬ 
rate the Prophet during the caliphate of al-WalTd b. ‘Abd al-Malik can be found in Flood, 
‘Light in stone’; further support for this comes from Whelan, ‘Origins’, esp. 214-17. 
Flood has also suggested that al-Walld’s renovations to al-masjid al-hardm in Mecca gave 
that ‘a definitive architectural form for the first time’; see his Great Mosque, 187-8. 

65 Turner, ‘Center out there’, 226; Peters, Jerusalem and Mecca, 123-45. 

66 The most extensive discussion of these mosques is al-Samhudl, Wafa’ al-wafd, in, 113— 
256. See also many of the sites discussed in al-Ansarl, Athar al-Madina, 80-142; ‘Abd 
al-Ghanl, al-Masajid al-athariyya. For a recent discussion of some of the earliest attempts 
to sanctify particular sites in the Hijaz connected to the lifetime of the Prophet, see 
Muranyi, ‘Emergence’. 

67 For approximate locations of these sites, see Map 2. Locating these sites, and others in 
Medina, has been made much easier with the help of two previously published maps of 
the area: Michael Lecker’s, which can be found in several of his publications, for example 
in ‘Glimpses’, 64-5; and al-Husaynl, al-Kbartta al-athariyya. 

68 Ibn Shabba, Ta’rtkh, l, 86-94; al-Matarl, Ta‘rJf, 120-2; al-Samhudl, Wafa 1 al-wafd, 
ill, 115-37; El 2 , s.v. ‘Musalla’ (Wensinck and Hillenbrand); Johns, ‘House of the 
Prophet’, 81-5. 
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52 The Masjid Quba 1 (mosque of Quba 5 ), approximately two miles south of the 
Prophet’s Mosque, said to have been the first mosque built by the Prophet after 
his arrival in the oasis after the htjra. 69 

§3 Mashrabat Umm Ibrahim, southeast of the Prophet’s Mosque, where the 
Prophet’s short-lived son Ibrahim was born. 70 

§4 Masjid al-Jum'a, slightly northwest of the Masjid Quba 5 , the location of 
Muhammad’s first Friday prayer after his arrival in Medina. 71 
55 Masjid al-Fadikh, a litde southeast of the Masjid Quba 5 , so called according to one 
story because when, during the Muslims’ siege of the Banu al-Nadir, the Quranic verses 
that forbade alcoholic drinks were revealed, a group of the ansar were drinking date 
wine {fadikh) at this site and poured it out on the ground there when they heard. 72 
§6 Masjid BanI Qurayza, to the southeast of Mashrabat Umm Ibrahim. 73 
§7 Masjid BanI Zafar, of the Aws, probably east of the Prophet’s Mosque and 
north of Mashrabat Umm Ibrahim, which apparently contained a stone upon 
which the Prophet had sat and which in the mid second/eighth century was 
believed to help women who had difficulty conceiving become pregnant. 74 
§8 Masjid al-Fath, on a promontory (qit'a) of Jabal Sal‘, northwest of the Prophet’s 
Mosque and just east of the Wadi Buthan, apparently where Muhammad prayed 
at the time of the Battle of the Trench in 5/627. 75 

§9 Masjid al-Qiblatayn, another mile or so beyond the Masjid al-Fath out to the 
northwest of the area, where some believed prayers were being performed when 
the command came to switch the qibla from Jerusalem to Mecca. 76 
§10 Masjid al-Suqya, southwest of the Prophet’s Mosque, where Muha mm ad is 
said to have invoked God to make Medina a pleasing home for the Muslims. 77 
Sometimes this invocation includes the request that God make Medina a baram. 7% 


69 Ibn Shabba, Ta’rikh, ], 31M2; Kitab al-Manasik, 397-8; Ibn al-Najjar, al-Durra 
al-thamina, 187-8; al-Matari, Ta'rif, 109-12; al-Maraghl, Tahqiq al-nusra, 49-55; 
al-FIruzabadl, al-Maghanim al-mutdba, 323-31; al-Samhudi, Wafa’ al-wafd, 1, 424-39; 
in, 138-66; Lecker, Muslims, Jews and Pagans, 74-146. 

70 Ibn Shabba, Ta’rikh, 1,110-12; Ibn al-Najjar, al-Durra al-thamina , 191; al-Matari, Ta 'rif, 
114-15; al-Maraghi, Tahqiq al-nusra, 225; al-Samhudi, Wafa’ al-wafa. III, esp. 175-7, 
but also 403-19. 

71 Ibn Shabba, Ta’nkh, 1,49-50; al-Matari, Ta'rif, 112-13; al-Samhudi, Wafa al-wafd, 111,167-9. 

72 Ibn Shabba, Ta’rJkh, 1, 50; Ibn al-Najjar, al-Durra al-thamina, 190; al-Matari, Ta’rif, 
113; al-Maraghl, Tahqiq al-nusra, 222-3; al-Samhudi, Wafa’ al-wafd, m, 169-72. 

73 Ibn al-Najjar, al-Durra al-thamina, 190-1; al-Matari, Ta’rif, 113-14; al-Maraghl, Tahqiq 
al-nusra, 223-5; al-Samhudi, Wafa’ al-wafd, hi, 172-5. 

74 Ibn Shabba, Ta’rikh, 1, 47; al-Matari, Ta'rif, 116; al-Maraghl, Tahqiq al-nusra, 226; 
al-Samhudi, Wafa’ al-wafd, hi, 177-9. 

75 Ibn Shabba, Ta’rikh, 1, 42-4; Ibn al-Najjar, al-Durra al-thamina, 189; al-Matari, Ta'rif, 
117-18; al-Maraghl, Tahqiq al-nusra, 228-30; al-Samhudi, Wafa’ al-wafd, hi, 181-90. 

76 Ibn al-Najjar, al-Durra al-thamina, 190; al-Matari, Ta'rif, 118-19; al-Maraghl, Tahqiq 
al-nusra, 230-2; al-Samhudi, Wafa’ al-wafd, in, 194-7. 

77 Ibn Shabba, Ta’rikh, 1, 52; al-Samhudi, Wafa’ al-wafd. Hi, 197-200. 

78 In general, see within 3\-S&mh\i<TL,Wafd‘ al-wafd, ill, 198-9; also, for example, see al-Waqidl, 
Maghazi, 1,22; Ahmad, Musnad , v, 309; and al-Janadl, Fadd’il al-Madina, 43. 
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§11 Masjid Dhubab, north of the Prophet’s Mosque, which is perhaps where 
Muhammad set up his camp before the Battle of the Trench. 79 

Both Ibn Zabala and Abu Ghassan are cited asserting that 'Umar b. 'Abd 
al-'Aziz, presumably at least with the approval of al-Walld, ordered the 
construction of a mosque at all of the known sites at which the Prophet 
was said to have prayed. 80 We only have a little evidence, however, for 
which specific sites such an order might have covered. The (re-)construc- 
tion of the Masjid Quba’ and the Masjid BanI Qurayza from the list 
just given is explicitly credited by relatively early sources to al-Walld and 
'Umar. 81 'Umar reportedly had undertaken work on another mosque, the 
Masjid Ban! Haram al-Kablr, near the Masjid al-Fath, although it was 
debated whether Muhammad had actually prayed there. 82 More of these 
mosques - for example, the Masjid al-Fath - were clearly physical struc¬ 
tures by the late second/early ninth century, when Ibn Zabala and Abu 
Ghassan were active, but their construction is not explicitly credited to a 
particular caliph or governor. 83 Al-Samhudl, writing much later, also sug¬ 
gested that the mosque on the site of the musalla had likely been built by 
'Umar b. 'Abd al-'Aziz, and claimed to have identified the Masjid al-Suqya 
and the Masjid Dhubab as 'Umar’s constructions also because they were 
made of ‘ornamented, fitted stones’ (hijara manqusha mutabaqa), identi¬ 
fied by Abu Ghassan as the 'Umarl style in Medina. 84 

The attribution of the (re-)construction of all these mosques to ‘Umar 
b. 'Abd al-'Aziz and al-Walld is rather suspicious. For one thing, it is 
strongly reminiscent of the ‘caliph-ordering-everything’ topos identified 
by Albrecht Noth and Lawrence Conrad. 85 The attribution of a mon¬ 
ument’s construction to a caliph or famous governor could give it an 


79 Ibn Shabba, Ta’rikh, 1, 45; al-Matarl, Ta 'rtf, 122; al-Maraghi, Tahqiq al-nusra , 236; 

al-Samhudl, Wafa 1 al-wafd, ill, 200^4. For more on the location of Dhubab, see Chapter 3, 
note 106. 7 

80 Ibn Shabba, Ta’rikh , 1, 53; al-Maraghi, Tahqtq al-nusra, 224. According to Ibn al-Najjar, 
al-Walld expressly ordered TJmar to do this; see his al-Durra al-thamina, 191. 

81 For the Masjid Quba, see Ibn al-Faqih, Bulddn, 106; Kitdb al-Mandsik, 398; and Ibn 
Zabala apud al-Maraghi, Tahqtq al-nusra, 53, and al-Samhudl, Wafa’ al-wafd, ill, 154. 
For the Masjid Ban! Qurayza, see Ibn Zabala apud al-Matarl, Ta'rTf, 114; al-Maraghi, 
Tahqtq al-nusra, 224-5; al-Samhudl, Wafa’ al-wafd, III, 173. 

82 Ibn Shabba, Ta’rikh, I, 55; al-Samhudl, Wafa‘ al-wafd, 1, 366-7; HI, 191. 

83 Ibn Shabba, Ta’rikh, 1, 44; al-Maraghi, Tahqtq al-nusra, 228-9; al-Samhudl, Wafa’ 
al-wafd, hi, 183. 

84 Al-Samhudi, Wafa’ al-wafd, 111,122, 200-1. 

85 This topos is well known from Arabic accounts of the first-/seventh- and second-/eighth- 
century conquests; see Noth and Conrad, Early Arabic Historical Tradition, 76-87; 
Clarke, Muslim Conquest, 44,119-20,126-31. 
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extra aura of legitimacy, and we may expect the local historians to have 
bolstered the prestige of the sacred landscape they were trying to create 
for Medina by having such notable personalities build in it; al-Samhudl 
certainly seems to have been doing something like this when he linked 
the structures of the Masjid al-Suqya and Masjid Dhubab to ‘Umar b. 
c Abd al-‘AzIz. Ibn Zabala actually contradicted his own assertion that 
‘Umar built all these mosques; he mentioned that at least one of them - 
the Masjid al-Jum‘a - was built by the Abbasid ‘Abd al-Samad b. ‘All, 
governor of Medina in the last years of the caliphate of al-Mansur 
(r. 136-58/754-75). 86 It may be the case that al-Walld and ‘Umar were 
picked simply because their heavy involvement in the reconstruction of 
the principal mosque in Medina was so well attested. 

Some work on these mosques by al-Walld and ‘Umar would, none¬ 
theless, not be entirely out of place. 87 We have just seen that the Masjid 
Quba’ is one structure for which an explicit link is made to the two. This 
mosque eventually came to be one of the two main candidates - the other 
being the Prophet’s Mosque - identified as the ‘mosque founded upon 
god-fearing’ (masjid ussisa ‘ala al-taqwa) mentioned in Q9.108. 88 Tracing 
this identification with the Masjid Quba’ back to the second/eighth cen¬ 
tury is actually quite hard: there is no evidence, so far as I have seen, that 
such important historians of Medina and the Prophet’s life of that time 
as Ibn Ishaq, Ibn Zabala and Abu Ghassan made the connection. Because 
it does appear, however, in the extant redaction of Muqatil b. Sulayman’s 
(d. 150/767-8) Tafslr , and because Ibn Shabba did connect another part 
of Q9.108 with the Masjid Quba’, it is likely that the identification was 


8 -'' Al-Samhudl, Wafa' al-wafd, in, 168. An Imam! tradition also has Ja'far al-Sadiq note that 
of all the sites (athar) associated with the Prophet, the Masjid Quba’, Masjid al-Fadlkh 
and Mashrabat Umm Ibrahim were three that had not been altered since his day; 
al-Kulaynl, Kafi, iv, 561. 

87 Muranyi offers further evidence that the Marwanid caliphs played a considerable role 
in the sanctification of sites connected with the Prophet elsewhere in the Hijaz; see his 
‘Emergence’, esp. 169-71. His discussion even suggests that the efforts of the Marwanids 
in this regard may actually have been viewed as somewhat exaggerated by some of their 
contemporaries; according to al-Azraql, Akhbar Makka, ll, 197, the famous Meccan 
jurist 'Ata b. Abl Rabah (d. 115/733) criticised the Marwanids for establishing a place 
for prayer at a site near al-Muzdalifa, just outside Mecca, at which the Prophet had 
merely urinated. 

88 For an overview of the debate, see al-Samhudl, Wafa' al-wafa, in, 138-41; also, for exam¬ 
ple, see Ibn Abl Shayha, Musannaf, in, 361-3; Ibn Abl Khaythama, al-Ta’rtkb al-kabtr, 
i, 367-8; al-Tabari, JdmV al-bayan, vi, 473-5; al-FIruzabadl, at-Maghanim al-mutaba, 
325-7; Lammens, ‘Sanctuaires preislamites’, 84-6; and Lecker, Muslims, Jews and 
Pagans, 63-4, 78-80. 
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gaining traction at that time. 89 It would make theoretical sense at least if 
one or more figures such as ‘Umar b. ‘Abd al-'AzIz had played some role 
in encouraging the association. 

After al-Walid and the governorship of ‘Umar b. ‘Abd al-‘Az!z, we do 
not hear much more about Umayyad caliphs and Medina. Sulayman b. 
‘Abd al-Malik (r. 96-9/715-17) and Hisham b. ‘Abd al-Malik (r. 105- 
25/724-43) are said to have visited the town in 97/716 and 106/725 
respectively, but there is virtually no evidence that they were interested in 
patronising commemorative constructions there. (They may have done; 
it is just that there is no evidence preserved.) As we saw, Sulayman in fact 
apparently had one of the Prophet’s Mosque’s minarets pulled down. 

b) TheAbbasids 

The Abbasids may have acted as patrons of sites in Medina from the very 
start of their rule. Yahya 'al-‘AqIqI claimed that the first Abbasid caliph, 
Abu al-'Abbas al-Saffah (r. 132-6/749-54), attempted to enlarge and 
ornament the Prophet’s Mosque. He reported that among the inscriptions 
on the qibla wall was one which stated: 

The servant of God, ‘Abd Allah, the Commander of the Faithful, ordered the 
ornamentation and expansion of this mosque, the mosque of the Messenger of 
God (s) in the year 132 [= 749-50 ce], desiring God’s satisfaction and reward, 
for God possesses the rewards of this world and the next. God is all-hearing, all- 
seeing. 90 

It was also suggested that Abu al-‘Abbas had the so-called dar al-qada J 
in Medina knocked down and added as a new courtyard ( rahba ) for the 
Prophet’s Mosque. 91 The second Abbasid caliph, Abu Ja'far al-Mansur 
(r. 136-58/754-75), may be more notable in the sources for his repres¬ 
sion of the Medinans following their support for the failed revolt of 
Muhammad b. ‘Abd Allah ‘the Pure Soul’ - for example, he closed off 
the supply of Egyptian grain to the town through the port of al-Jar, as 
well as cutting off the land route from Syria at Qurh/WadI al-Qura 92 - 
but he too apparently turned his attention to the Prophet’s Mosque later 
in his reign. According to Ibn Zabala, the caliph’s governor of Medina 

89 Muqatil, Tafsir, a, 196; translated in Lecket; Muslims Jews and Pagans, 89; Ibn Shabba, 
Ta’rtkh, 1, 35-8. 

90 Kitab al-Manasik, 388; al-Samhudl, Wafa’ al-wafa, n, 291. 

91 Ibn Shabba, Ta’nkh, i, 144. 

92 Al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, ill, 224, 257,280. 
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from 150/767-8 to 155/771-2, al-Hasan b. Zayd, advised him to extend 
the mosque to the east so that the tomb enclosure would be at the cen¬ 
tre, but al-Mansur died before he could act on his wish to expand this 
structure. 93 He appears nonetheless to have had at least a couple of 
inscriptions announcing his work installed. These are preserved within 
an extensive text of the inscriptions around the Prophet’s Mosque cited 
from Yahya al-Aqlql’s lost work by the early fourth-/tenth-century Kitab 
al-Manasik. 94 

The third Abbasid caliph, Muhammad al-Mahdl (r. 158-69/775-85), 
certainly undertook considerable work on the Prophet’s Mosque, probably 
between 162/778-9 and 165/781-2. According to Ibn Zabala and Yahya 
al-'Aqlqi, he had the main structure extended to the north by one hun¬ 
dred dbira ‘s (ca. fifty metres), although this is not the only figure given. 95 
As part of this work he had particularly elaborate inscriptions erected 
around the mosque, and he also purportedly had al-Walld’s name in ear¬ 
lier inscriptions replaced with his own, just as his grandson, the caliph 
c Abd Allah al-Mamun (r. 198-218/813-33), was famously to do with 
‘Abd al-Malik’s name on the Dome of the Rock. 96 When al-Mahdl visited 
Medina during his hajj of 161/778, he also sought to have removed the 
six extra steps which Mu awiya or one of his successors had had added to 
the Prophet’s minbar in the mosque, but at the advice of Malik b. Anas (d. 
179/795) he abandoned the idea because it was considered that remov¬ 
ing the nails would damage the wood of the original steps. 97 Al-Mahdi 
was the last Abbasid caliph who seems to have undertaken particularly 

93 Ibn Rusta, al-A‘ldq al-nafisa, 72; al-Samhudi, Wafa‘ al-wafd, u, 291-2. For the dates of 
al-Hasan b. Zayd’s tenure as governor of Medina, see Ibn Shabba, Ta’rikh, i, 15; Waki, 
Akhbar, I, 224, 227-8; al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, ill, 358-9, 377. 

94 Kitab al-Mandsik, 394-5. The text of these inscriptions makes interesting reading and is 
discussed in more detail later, in Chapter 6. 

95 On al-Mahdl’s work on the Prophet’s Mosque, see especially Ibn Rusta, al-A’laq 
al-nafisa, 72-5; Kitab al-Manasik, 370-3, 387-95; al-Samhudl, Wafa’ al-wafd, n, 292-6; 
Sauvaget, Mosquee omeyyade, 49-68; Bloom, Minaret, 61-2; and Behrens, Garten des 
Paradieses, 90. 

96 The most detailed presentation of al-Mahdl’s inscriptions around the mosque, as read 
by Yahya al-'Aqlql, is in the Kitab al-Manasik, 385-95. Ibn Rusta also gave the text of 
the inscriptions which he could see when he visited in 290/903: al-A‘laq al-nafisa, 73-5. 
For al-Mahdl’s replacement of al-Walld’s name with his own, see al-Tabari, Ta'rikh, ill, 
534-5. 

97 Ibn Shabba, Ta’rikh, l, 15; al-Tabari, Ta'rikh, m, 483 (who has al-Mahdl lead the hajj 
in 160/777, instead of 161/778); Ibn al-Najjar, al-Durra al-thamina, 159-60; al-Matari, 
Ta’rif, 72-3; al-Maraghl, Tahqiq al-nusra, 105; al-Samhudl, Wafa’ al-wafd, n, 122. In Ibn 
Qutayba (attrib.), al-Imdma wa-al-siydsa, ii, 296-7, this anecdote is related concerning 
Harun al-RashTd rather than al-Mahdl. 
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expansive work on the Prophet’s Mosque. Various rulers after him under¬ 
took plenty of renovation work, including some very major work after 
the fires in the mosque in 654/1256 and 886/1481, 98 but the next serious 
enlargement apparently came only in 1848-61 CE, during the reign of the 
Ottoman sultan Abdiilmecid 1 (r. 1255-77/1839-61). 99 

Small bits and pieces of work continued throughout the remainder 
of the second/eighth and the third/ninth centuries. 100 Harun. al-Rashid’s 
caliphate (170-93/786-809), which famously witnessed intense patron¬ 
age of the sites in Mecca and along the road - the so-called Darb 
Zubayda, named after Harun’s wife - that linked Mecca and Kufa/ 
Baghdad, saw some modest work in Medina. 101 A mosaic inscription, 
the text of which Ibn Rusta and the Kitab al-Mandsik preserved, men¬ 
tions a small amount of work undertaken in the Prophet’s Mosque 
at Harun’s order by craftsmen from Jerusalem. 102 At least two of his 
governors of Medina - Muhammad b. ‘Abd Allah b. Sulayman al-Raba'I 
and Abu al-Bakhtarl Wahb b. Wahb - are also associated with work in 
the mosque, but this was mostly repair work, to the aforementioned 
‘marker’ (‘aldma) for the maqatn JibrTl and to the roof in 193/809 
respectively. 103 Ibn Zabala stated that Harun’s mother, al-Khayzuran, 
and her slave-girl Mu’nisa were responsible for having the tomb enclo¬ 
sure perfumed with kbaluq, a reddish-yellow unguent, when they vis¬ 
ited Medina during their hajj in 170/787. 104 It was also probably during 
the reigns of Muhammad al-Mahdl and Harun al-Rashld that most 
of the nineteen drinking fountains ( siqdyat , sing, siqdya ), which Ibn 


98 On these fires, see al-Samhudl, Wafa 1 al-wafa, 11, 371-83, 413-30; Sauvaget, Mosquee 
omeyyade, 42-3, 46-8; and Behrens, Garten des Paradieses, 91-6. 

99 On this enlargement, and the subsequent enormous Saudi expansions in 1949-55 and 
1984-94, see Behrens, Garten des Paradieses, 97-113. 

100 p or father details, see Jairazbhoy, ‘History of the shrines’, 27-32. 

101 See esp. al-Rashid, Darb Zubaydab. 

10z Ibn Rusta, al-A c ldq al-naflsa, 74-5; Kitab al-Mandsik, 389. 

103 According to Ibn 'Asakir, Harun appointed Muhammad b. ‘Abd Allah al-Raba! 
as governor of Medina in 173/789-90; see his Ta’rtkh, uii, 348. Al-Tabari, in his 
Ta’rJkh, III, 739, mentions him among Harun’s governors of Medina, but does not 
provide any dates for his tenure; see also Ibn Hazrn, Jamharat ansab al-'amb, 71. Abu 
al-Bakhtarl Wahb b. Wahb was governor and qddt of Medina from 192/808 until 
Harun’s death the following year; see Wakr, Akhbar, 1, 243-54. Al-RabaTs work: 
Kitab al-Mandsik, 397; al-Samhudl, Wafa‘ al-wafa, 11, 347 (citing ‘Abd al-‘AzIz b. 
'Imran and Ibn Zabala respectively). Roof repair work: al-Aqshahrl, al-Rawda al- 
firdawsiyya, 1, 173; al-Samhudl, Wafa 1 al-wafa, n, 323 (citing Abu Ghassan and Ibn 
Zabala respectively). 

104 Al-Samhudl, Wafa 1 al-wafa, II, 350-1; see also Kitab al-Mandsik, 372. 
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Zabala observed in the mosque’s courtyard in 199/814, were built; their 
patrons are said to have been various clients, officials and relatives of 
those two caliphs. 105 

Ibn Qutayba (d. 276/889) cited an inscription which he says that he 
saw and which recorded unspecified work al-Ma’mun undertook on the 
Prophet’s Mosque in 202/817-18. 106 According to at least one redactor 
of Yahya al-'Aqlql’s work, Abu Ja'far al-Mutawakkil (r. 232^-7/847-61) 
ordered his construction manager in the Hijaz, Ishaq b. Salama, to line 
the tomb enclosure with marble, and in Ibn ‘Abd Rabbih’s (d. 328/940) 
description, for what it is worth, the enclosure was surrounded by mar¬ 
ble up to above the height of a man. 107 Further unspecified renovation 
work by Abu al-‘Abbas al-Mutadid (r. 279-89/892-902) in 282/895-6 
is reported in the text of an inscription, 108 and Abu TJbayd al-Bakri 
(d. 487/1094) had Ja'far al-Muqtadir (r. 295-320/908-32) send gates of 
Indian teak (abwab al-saj) there. 109 

The Abbasid caliphs’ patronage of sacred sites in Medina was, like 
the Umayyads’, far from restricted to the Prophet’s Mosque. I men¬ 
tioned earlier that Ibn Zabala attributed the construction of the Masjid 
al-Jum'a to al-Mansur’s governor, 'Abd al-Samad b. ‘All. I also noted 
earlier that for some local historians of Medina the graves of the 
martyrs of the Battle of Uhud were a particularly crucial part of the 
area’s sacred landscape. By 'Abd al-‘AzIz b. ‘Imran’s time in the late 
second/early ninth century a mosque ( masjid ) stood over the grave of 
the most famous of those martyrs, the Prophet’s uncle Hamza b. ‘Abd 
al-Muttalib; the existence of a mosque at this site was also noted in the 


105 Ibn Rusta, al-A ‘laq al-nafisa, 75; Ibn al-Najjar, al-Durra al-thamina, 181-2; al-Samhudi, 
Wafa’ al-wafa, n, 470. 

106 Ibn Qutayba, Ma'arif, 562-3; also cited in al-Bakri, Masalik, i, 410 (§690); al-Maraghi, 
Tahqiq al-nusra, 86; al-Samhudi, Wafa al-wafa, n, 296. Ibn Qutayba speaks of 
al-Ma’mun’s ‘enlargement’ ( ziyada ) of the mosque, but because the inscription mentions 
only unspecified ‘building work’ (‘ imam ), al-MaraghT and al-Samhudi quite reasonably 
doubted the accuracy of this assumption. 

107 Ibn ‘Abd Rabbih, al-’Iqd al-farld, vn, 289; al-Samhudi, Wafa’ al-wafa, ii, 338. The 
veracity of Ibn ‘Abd Rabbih’s claim to offer an eyewitness description of the Prophet’s 
Mosque has been questioned in Khoury, ‘Meaning’, but partially defended in Flood, 
Great Mosque, 193-4. 

108 Ibn Rusta, al-A ‘laq al-nafisa, 74. Abu Bakr al-SulI (d. 335/947) suggested that al-Mu'tadid 
actually enlarged the Prophet’s Mosque ( amara bi-al-ziyada ft al-masjid al-jami’ bi-al- 
Madina); see 'Abbas, Shadharat, 421. This is, however, probably reading too much into 
it; the inscription, as transcribed by Ibn Rusta, speaks only of‘renovation work’ (tajdid 
‘imaratibi). 

m Al-Bakri, Masalik, I, 410 (§690). 
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mid fourth/tenth century by al-MuqaddasI. 110 When this mosque was 
built is not clear. Al-Samhudl argued that a mosque commemorating 
the site at which Hamza was killed (masra ‘) - not necessarily the same 
place where he was buried - was built by ‘Umar b. ‘Abd al-'Aziz because 
of the nearby presence of the telltale ornamented fitted stones (hijara 
manqusha mutabaqa), but we have no way of knowing whether his 
assumption was correct. 111 

It is perhaps more likely that the Abbasids rather than the Umayyads 
would have commemorated this site, since Hamza was a brother of 
their family’s eponym, al-‘Abbas b. ‘Abd al-Muttalib. What we might 
call ‘grave politics’ was clearly very important in early Islamic Medina 
and not everybody was allowed to be buried where they or their family 
wished. 112 Muawiya’s governor of Medina, Marwan b. al-Hakam, for 
example, was said by one account to have prevented the former’s princi¬ 
pal opponent’s son, al-Hasan b. ‘All, from being buried in ‘A isha’s apart¬ 
ment (together with Muhammad, Abu Bakr and ‘Umar); he was interred 
in Baqf al-Gharqad instead. 113 ‘Uthman b. ‘Affan was widely believed 
to have been barred at first from burial either with the Prophet and his 
two caliphal predecessors or in Baqf al-Gharqad. Instead he was bur¬ 
ied in a location called Hashsh Kawkab which was only later brought 
within the area of al-Baqf by the Umayyads. 114 ‘Abd al-‘Az!z b. ‘Imran 
seems to have thought of BaqT al-Gharqad as something of a family 
cemetery; he defined it as ‘where the Banu Hashim [i.e. various branches 
of Muhammad’s family, including the Alids and the Abbasid caliphs] 
bury each other today.’ 115 In this atmosphere of tension surrounding 
grave sites, it might be rather surprising if the Umayyad rulers had built 


110 Ibn Shabba, Ta’rJkh, 1, 82, also cited in al-Samhudl, Wafa’ al-wafa, ill, 309, 328; 
al-MuqaddasI, Ahsan al-taqdsJm, 82. Ibn al-Najjar noted that a larger shrine ( mashhad ) 
was several centuries later built over Hamza’s grave by the mother of the caliph al-Nasir 
in 590/1193-4; see his al-Durra al-thamma, 127. On the history of Hamza’s grave, see 
further Ragib, ‘Premiers monuments funeraires’, 31; Leisten, Architektur fur Tote , 194; 
Scholler, Living and the Dead, 508-9 (no. 168). 

111 Al-SamhudT, Wafa’ al-wafd, ill, 206-7. 

112 For the wider context, see Zaman,‘Death’; Halevi, Muhammad’s Grave. 

113 Ibn Shabba, Ta'rJkh, 1, 74. 

114 Ibid., 1, 75-6; al-Tabari, Ta’rJkh, 1, 3045-50; Ibn al-Najjar, al-Durra al-thamtna, 233; 
al-Samhudl, Wafa’ al-wafa, 111, 297-9. In one narrative provided by al-WaqidT, it was 
even suggested that TJthman should be buried in the so-called ‘cemetery of the Jews’ 
(:maqbarat al-yahud ); see al-Tabari, Ta’rJkh, 1, 3047. 

115 Ibn Shabba, Ta’rJkh, 1, 80. According to another anecdote of al-Waqidl’s, the area of 
Hashsh Kawkab incorporated into Baq7 al-Gharqad also came to be known as the 
Umayyads’ cemetery (maqbarat banJ Umayya ); see al-Tabari, Ta’rJkh, 1, 3048, 
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a structure memorialising the place at which a prominent ancestor of a 
rival family had been martyred fighting a non-Muslim army led by the 
caliph Mu'awiya’s own father. 

CONCLUSION 

In a very recent study, Najam Haider has demonstrated how the ImamI 
ShFa of the early Islamic centuries sanctified the urban topography of 
Kufa - which had been founded by the conquerors of Sasanian Iraq in 
17/638 - by first transforming the town’s originally tribal mosques into 
‘sectarian’ ones, and then by designating some of these as ‘blessed’ and 
others as ‘cursed’. 116 It should be clear by now that similar processes of 
sanctification - indeed on an even grander scale - were taking place in 
Medina at the same time. Local historians such as Ibn Zabala, Ibn Shabba 
and Yahya al-'Aqiqi painted a landscape covered with sites commemorat¬ 
ing the Prophet Muhammad’s career in Medina. It is by no means clear 
that all of these ‘sites’ had a physical presence in the town’s topogra¬ 
phy, but gradually over the first-third/seventh-ninth centuries many of 
them were given one, usually - so we are told at least - by successive 
caliphs and their official representatives in the town. This sanctification 
of Medina’s landscape both in literature and through monuments shows 
little sign of having begun before the Marwanid seizure of power in the 
Hijaz from ‘Abd Allah b. al-Zubayr in 73/692, and probably had to wait 
another fifteen years before al-Walld b. ‘Abd al-Malik ordered the (re-) 
construction of the Prophet’s Mosque in 88/706-7. 

Further evidence for this gap of three-quarters of a century between 
Muhammad’s death and the beginnings of interest in resurrecting the 
memory of sites connected to his career is the fact that the earliest sources 
of information we possess are often divided on the issue of where many 
of them actually were. I suggested earlier that the Marwanid work in 
Medina may have fixed the location of Muhammad’s grave; we can 
add here another example, the grave of his daughter Fatima. There was 
a considerable debate over whether she was buried in her apartment, 
which would have been included within the Marwanid mosque, or in 
Baqf al-Gharqad. 117 Many early scholars, including Abu Ghassan and 

1,s Haider, Origins of the ShTa, 231-48. 

1,7 Ibn Shabba, Ta'rikh, i, 72; Ibn al-Najjar, al-Durra al-thamina, 231; al-Matari, Ta c nf } 
102; al-Maraghl, Tahqiq al-nusra, 205-6; al-Samhudl, Wafa’ al-wafa, in, 280-9; Scholler, 
Living and the Dead, 504-6 (no. 165). 
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Ibn Zabala, seem to have placed her burial in al-Baqi 1 , and al-Mas'udl 
even cites the text of a marble inscription from a grave in that cemetery 
which read: 

In the name of God, the Compassionate, the Merciful. Praise be to God, Creator 
of nations and Reviver of remains. This is the grave of Fatima, daughter of the 
Messenger of God (s), mistress of the world’s ladies; and the grave of al-Hasan 
b. 'All b. Abi Talib, ‘All b. al-Husayn b. ‘All, Muhammad b. ‘All and Ja'far b. 
Muhammad, peace be upon all of them. 118 

In spite of the rather nice coincidence at one site - as this text suggests - 
of the Prophet’s daughter and the second, fourth, fifth and sixth of the 
ShTI imams, the Ismalll traveller Naser-e Khosrow (discussing his visit 
to Medina in 439/1048) noted that ‘the Shfa claim that there [in the 
Prophet’s Mosque] is the grave of Fatima al-Zahra”. 119 This implies an 
eventual sectarian nature to the dispute, but the earlier sources simply 
suggest that the actual site of Fatima’s grave had been ‘forgotten’ and 
required (re-[discovering, from which we may in turn infer that such a 
location was not deemed worthy of commemoration for a while after her 
death. 

When the interest in providing monuments - in literature and phys¬ 
ically - did finally arise, it was by no means focused on the Prophet’s 
Mosque and the tomb enclosure alone. Other sites commemorating 
aspects of the careers of Muhammad and his Companions were also 
important. Over time, however, the increasing centrality of the mosque 
and tomb enclosure was emphasised: these appear to have provided the 
overriding focus for Yahya al- : AqIqI’s late third-/ninth-century local his¬ 
tory in a way that they had not for Ibn Zabala and Ibn Shabba. Likewise, 

118 Ibn Shabba, Ta’rtkh, I, 79-80; al-Samhudl, Wafa’ al-wafa, in, 286; al-Mas'udl, Muruj 
al-dbahab, iv, 132-3. 

315 Naser-e Khosrow, Safarndma, 77. Perhaps a little more than a half a century before 
Naser-e Khosrow’s journey, the Imam! Ibn Babawayh on his trip to Medina after a 
hajj acted as though Fatima’s tomb were in her chamber (bayt), by then within the 
Prophet’s Mosque; see his Man la yahduruhu, n, 341-3. The same author also noted (at 
ii, 345) that there was a ‘mosque’ ( masjid ) on the site of the graves of the four imams in 
al-Baqi". What is possibly the earliest known to-date depiction of the Prophet’s Mosque 
in Medina (see note 18) includes in the top left (i.e. southeast) corner a square chamber 
containing four graves. This is clearly an attempt to depict the enclosure which included 
the graves of Muhammad, Abu Bakr and TJmar. Flood has suggested that the fourth 
grave could either reflect traditions of Fatima’s burial place or that an additional grave 
within the chamber was supposedly reserved for Jesus; see his ‘Faith, religion’, 249. The 
latter is certainly also plausible; it would seem, from a brief analysis of the discussion in 
al-Samhudl, Wafa’ al-wafd , n, 318, that the idea that Jesus was to be buried in the cham¬ 
ber was around in Sunni and ShTi circles at least by the mid-to-late third/ninth century. 
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the evidence for Abbasid patronage of sites in Medina does display a 
proportionally greater concern - when compared with the evidence for 
Umayyad patronage - with the Prophet’s Mosque rather than other sites 
associated with his career. When the poet al-Fadl b. al-'Abbas al-'AlawI 
came to compose a lament for Medina in the wake of an attack on the 
town by two Alids in 271/884, who were attempting to extort money 
from the populace, he emphasised exclusively the desecration of sites 
within the Prophet’s Mosque: 

The abode of the hijra of the beneficent pure one has been lain 
waste; its destruction has made the Muslims weep. 

O Eye, weep for the maqarn Jibrtl and the grave ( qabr ), weep 
for the auspicious minbar 

And over the mosque whose foundation is god-fearing but 
empty of worshippers when forenoon comes; 

And over Tayba which God blessed with the seal of the 
messengers. 

May God disgrace a group who destroyed it and who obeyed 
one who leads astray and is cursed, 

Who destroyed it at the whim of a black slave who flees 
without serving God with the true religion. 

I will be forever mournful because of what 

they inflicted upon the Prophet’s sanctity. 120 


120 This is a translation of the poem given by al-Marzubanl, Mu jam al-shu € ara\ 226-7. 
There is a slightly different version (missing the last two verses) in al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, III, 
2106, and the fourth line, with a slight variant, is given in Ibn Khurradadhbih, Masdlik, 
128. (The poet’s name also changes slightly from one text to another.) Tayba (verse 
four) is another common name for Medina and, given the context, the ‘mosque whose 
foundation is god-fearing’ is more likely here to indicate the Prophet’s Mosque than the 
Masjid Quba’; for this debate, see note 88. 
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Following in the Prophet’s Footsteps, Visiting His 
Grave: Early Islamic Pilgrimage to Medina 


This investigation into the emergence of Medina as an identifiably Islamic 
holy city has so far focused on two particular aspects: firstly, the cre¬ 
ation of a sacred space ( haram ) within the oasis during the career of 
Muhammad and that space’s expansion and development through the 
activity of a number of scholars and caliphs over the succeeding cen¬ 
turies; secondly, the development of sacred landscape and topography 
for the Islamic town, over the second/eighth and third/ninth centuries, 
through a combination of the historiographical and physical commem¬ 
oration of particular sites identified as having some connection with 
the career of the Prophet. Both are absolutely crucial parts of the story, 
but one outstanding issue remains: pilgrimage. Pilgrimage to holy cities 
and other sacred spaces is a worldwide phenomenon; within the Islamic 
world, alongside the hajj to Mecca a variety of local practices of pil¬ 
grimage (often called in Arabic ziyarat, sing, ziyara, ‘visitation’) can be 
found in most cities and even widely in rural areas. 1 The urban fabric 
of Mecca and Medina and the infrastructural development of the Hijaz 
are unthinkable without the hajj and the ziyara to Medina, with which 
many pilgrims for centuries have complemented their performance of the 
rites in Mecca. In this chapter, I will investigate what evidence exists for 
a custom of pilgrimage to any sites in Medina over the earliest Islamic 


There are many studies on the hajj, but for general introductions see Peters, Hajj. For the 
early Islamic hajj, see also Hawting, ‘ Hajj ’ and McMillan, Meaning of Mecca. For work 
on some of these ziyarat, mostly concerning the period after the fifth/eleventh century, see 
Olesen, Culte des saints-, Taylor; In the Vicinity, Meri, Cult of Saints-, and Scholler; Living 
and the Dead , 11-168. For a history of pilgrimage customs in Arabia over the longue 
duree , see McCorriston, Pilgrimage and Household, 19-134. 
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centuries, together with those particular rituals involved and the meaning 
of the practice(s) that we can witness. 

As the reader will surely expect by now, there is virtually no documen¬ 
tary evidence for any such practice from the first four or five centuries 
ah. 2 The discussion in this chapter will be based primarily on much the 
same kinds of material - local histories, hadttb collections, fqh works - 
that informed our conclusions in the preceding chapters. We can start 
here by focusing on those reports which seem to offer evidence for prac¬ 
tices of pilgrimage to some of the individual sites outside of the Prophet’s 
Mosque discussed in Chapter 4, before we turn in more detail to the lat¬ 
ter and Muhammad’s grave within it. In general, the discussion will focus 
on theoretical discussions in haditb and fiqh works to begin with, but 
will return to the question of what historical evidence there is for actual 
practices towards the end of this chapter. 


FOLLOWING IN THE PROPHET’S FOOTSTEPS 

The late second- and third-/ninth-century local historians of Medina 
included several traditions which presumably sought to encourage pious 
visitation of some of the sites in Medina associated with the career of 
Muhammad. On the Masjid Quba’, for example, there are a number of 
hadiths which equate a visit there for prayer (salat) with the performance 
of an ‘umra to Mecca; 3 a smaller group of reports suggest that performing 
the prayer in Quba’ is more meritorious than performing it in Jerusalem. 4 
Such comparisons certainly did not obligate a visit to the Masjid Quba’ 
for every Muslim, but they nonetheless provided the justification for such 
a trip. No doubt equally important in this regard were those hadttbs 
which explained how and when Muhammad himself (and occasionally 


2 The most important document that does exist and is probably datable to the third/ 
ninth or fourth/tenth centuries is the fragmentary paper scroll held in the Dar al-Ku- 
tub in Cairo, on which see Chapter 4, note 18. Alongside a schematic depiction of the 
Prophet’s Mosque, this scroll contains text praising Medina and encouraging pilgrimage 
to Muhammad’s grave. 

3 For an overall discussion (including references to traditions from Ibn Zabala, Ibn 
Shabba and Yahya al-'Aqlql among others), see al-Samhudl, Wafa al-wafa, in, 141-4; 
also, for example, see Ibn Abi Shayba, Musannaf, hi, 363; Ibn Shabba, Tdrikh, I, 32-3; 
Ibn al-Najjar, al-Durra al-thamina, 188; al-Matarl, Tdrif, 111; and al-Maraghl, Tahqiq 
al-nusra, 51-2. 

4 Ibn Abi Shayba, Musannaf, hi, 363; Ibn Shabba, Tdrikh, i, 33; Ibn al-Najjar, al-Durra 
al-thamma, 188; al-Matarl, Tdrif, 111; al-Maraghl, Tahqiq al-nusra, 53; al-Samhudl, 
Wafd al-wafa, in, 144-5. 
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other important early figures) had come to the Masjid Quba’ to pray 
there, and where exactly he had prayed. 5 The precise date such traditions 
entered circulation is hard to pin down, but because they appear already 
in works of the early third/ninth century it is reasonable to assume that 
they were current at the latest by the late second/eighth century. Abu 
Ghassan (d. before 210/825-6) offered one report which outlines the 
route which Muhammad used to take from his house via the musalla 
to Quba 5 ; he concluded by adding that his source, Ishaq b. Abi Bakr b. 
Ishaq, recollected that he had seen the Umayyad caliph al-Walld b. ‘Abd 
al-Malik following precisely this route to and back from Quba 5 . 6 

The graves of the martyrs of the Battle of Uhud, to the north of the 
Islamic town, and of the early Companions and Successors in Baqf al- 
Gharqad, east of the Prophet’s Mosque, were also the subject of traditions 
encouraging visitation. Ibn Zabala (d. after 199/814) may not have dis¬ 
cussed the graves at Uhud, but other relatively early authorities, including 
Abu Ghassan and 'Abd al-'AzIz b. ‘Imran (d. 197/812-13), reported that 
several early figures - Muhammad, his daughter Fatima and some early 
caliphs - visited these. 7 These are not necessarily historical recollections, 
but were intended to be exhortations to later Muslims to visit the site. 

A handful of groups of miracle stories are recounted in connection 
to the graves of the martyrs of Uhud. According to one such group, the 
greeting of those who visit the tombs is returned by those in the graves. 8 
Discussions of the cemetery of Baq7 al-Gharqad and the prominent graves 
within are also full of similar hadtths about how the Prophet visited 
those graves and where precisely they were located, all of which would 
have facilitated and encouraged pilgrimages to them by later Muslims. 9 

5 See in general the discussions in al-Samhudl, Wafd al-wafa, in, 146-53,159-60 (with cita¬ 
tions from a host of earlier authorities including Ibn Zabala, Ibn Shabba and Yahya); also 
see, for example, Ibn Abi Shayba, Musannaf, m, 363; al-Bukhari, al-Jdmi 7 al-sahih, 1 ,299- 
300 (Kitab Fadl al-saldt ft masjid Makka wa-al-Madina, babs 2-4) Abu Dawud, Sunan, 11 , 
365-6 (Kitab al-Mandsik, bdb 95); Ibn Shabba, Ta'rikh, 1 , 34, 39,41; Kitab al-Mandsik, 
397; Ibn al-Najjar, al-Durra al-thamina , 187-8; and al-Matari, Ta'rJf, 109-11. 

'• Ibn Shabba, Ta'rikh, 1 ,41-2; also cited in al-Samhudi, Wafd al-wafa, ill, 159. 

? See within Ibn Shabba, Ta'rikh, 1 , 85-6; Abu Dawud, Sunan, 11 , 366 ( Kitab al-Mandsik, 
bdb, 96); al-Bayhaql, Dald'il al-nubuwwa, ill, 303-9; Ibn al-Najjar, al-Durra al-thamina, 
127; al-Maraghl, Tahqiq al-nusra, 216-17; al-SamhOdi, Wafa al-wafa, ill, 322-4. 

* For example, al-Bayhaqi, Dald’il al-nubuwwa, in, 307-9; Ibn al-Najjar, al-Durra 
al-thamina, 127; al-Samhudl, Wafd al-wafa. III, 323-4. 

9 On Baqf al-Gharqad, see Ibn Shabba, Ta’rikh, 1 ,61-83; al-MuqaddasI, Ahsan al-taqdsim, 
82; Ibn al-Najjar; al-Durra al-thamina, 229-34; al-Matari, Ta'rif, 97-104; al-Maraghl, 
Tahqiq al-nusra, 200-10; al-Samhudl, Wafd al-wafa. III, 257-311; al-Ansari, Athdr 
al-Madina, 175-6; al-Bakri and Taha, BaqT al-Gharqad ; Behrens, Garten des Paradieses, 
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That four of the Alid imams - al-Hasan b. ‘All, ‘All Zayn al-'Abidln, 
Muhammad al-Baqir and Ja'far al-Sadiq - and maybe also Muhammad’s 
daughter, Fatima, were held, by the fourth/tenth century, to have been 
buried in al-Baqi also ensured that the cemetery became a recommended 
pilgrimage site for some Shia. 10 

Some of the other mosques, discussed earlier, in which Muhammad 
was said to have prayed, also acquired reports which may have encour¬ 
aged pilgrimage. We have already seen in Chapter 4 that the Masjid BanI 
Zafar was thought to contain a stone which could help women who had 
difficulty conceiving become pregnant. Such a tradition is unlikely to 
have inspired pilgrimages across a serious distance, but some may have 
visited the mosque from Medina’s hinterland for this purpose. By the 
fourth/tenth century, we have good evidence that ImamI ShTa were being 
encouraged to undertake pilgrimage to Medina; the principal focus was 
on the Prophet’s Mosque and grave, but other sites were included as well. 
Abu Ja'far al-Kulaynl (d. 329/941) and Ibn Babawayh (d. 381/991-2) 
included within their discussions of Medina sections that can best be 
described as guides for pilgrims to the town. 11 A very brief overview of 
the main points of these guides can also be found in a work by the Ismaiill 
al-Qadl al-Nu‘man (d. 363/974). 12 As well as sites within the Prophet’s 
Mosque, these guides explain how pilgrims should go about visiting BaqF 
al-Gharqad, the Masjid Quba’, Mashrabat Umm Ibrahim, the Masjid 
al-Fadlkh, the graves of the martyrs of Uhud and especially Hamza b. 
‘Abd al-Muttalib, and the Masjid al-Fath. From outside the Shit tradi¬ 
tion, we have less evidence for such pilgrimage guides at this time, but 
the Kitab al-Mandsik - written at the turn of the third-fourth/ninth- 
tenth century - did include a list of‘the Prophet’s (s) mosques in Medina’, 
the visitation of which we might plausibly infer that work’s author was 
recommending. 13 According to citations by al-Samhudl (d. 911/1506), a 
rough contemporary of the Kitab al-Manasik’s author, Abu ‘Abd Allah 
al-Asadl, listed at least the Masjid al-Fath, Masjid al-Suqya and Masjid 
Dhubab among those mosques in which the Prophet had prayed that 
Muslims should visit. 14 

180-5 (particularly on the later Wahhabi destruction of tombs there); El 3 , s.v. ‘BaqT al- 
Gharqad’ (W. Ende). 

10 As well as the discussion in Chapter 4, see Ibn Babawayh, Man la yahduruhu, n, 344-5; 
al-HarawI, lsharat , 248-9. 

11 Al-Kulaynl, Kd.fi, iv, 548-66; Ibn Babawayh, Man la yahduruhu, u, 334-51. 

12 Al-QadT al-Nu‘man, Ddaim al-isldm, i, 295-7. 

13 Kitab al-Mandsik, 397-402. 

14 Al-Samhudl, Wafa al-wafa, ill, 198, 201. For more on al-Asadl, see Chapter 3, note 16, 
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The Prophet’s Mosque is, unsurprisingly, the Medinan monument to 
which we have the most evidence for encouragement of pilgrimage. Over 
the centuries, a large number of Muslim scholars came to accept and 
elaborate on a semi-formalised ritual practice of ziyara, ‘visitation’, to 
Muhammad’s grave, and our focus will return to this practice slightly later 
in this chapter. For now, we can note that a number of hadiths were in cir¬ 
culation, at least from the second/eighth and third/ninth centuries, which 
encouraged pilgrimage for prayer in the Prophet’s Mosque in general and 
not specifically at the tomb enclosure of the Prophet, Abu Bakr and ‘Umar. 
In an article of 1969, M. J. Kister studied several of these hadiths, which 
he seems to have thought were in circulation during the early second/ 
eighth century. 15 Perhaps the most famous and widespread of these ran: 
‘You shall only set out for three mosques: the Sacred Mosque ( al-masjid 
al-hardm), my mosque [in Medina] and al-Aqsa mosque [in Jerusalem].’ 16 
Another group of very widely transmitted hadiths compared the relative 
merits of prayer in the mosques of Mecca, Medina and Jerusalem, with 
the merits of prayer in other locations (for example Mount Sinai, Kufa 
and Damascus) brought into consideration from time to time. One rep¬ 
resentative example of such a tradition goes: ‘Prayer there - meaning the 
mosque of Medina - is more meritorious than 1,000 prayers anywhere 
else except the mosque of Mecca.’ 17 The usual hierarchy of such reports 
was to place Mecca first, then Medina and then Jerusalem, but variants 
to this order are attested. A final, much rarer but nonetheless relevant 
hadith had Abu Hurayra declare that Muhammad had said: ‘Whosoever 
comes to my mosque only for a good which he either knows or learns, he 
has the status of one who strives in God’s path. Whosoever comes there 
for another reason, he has the status of one who is looking for another 
provision.’ 18 

Such promotion of pilgrimage to Medina and various sites within the 
area was not allowed to stand without opposition. It is well known to 
modern scholarship that Muslim scholars fairly intensely debated, from 


15 Kister; ‘You shall only set out for three mosques’. 

16 The translation is slightly adapted from Kister, ‘You shall only set out for three mosques’, 
173. The phrase which Kister rendered as ‘You shall only set out for three mosques’ is 
literally translated as ‘The saddles [of the riding beasts] shall not be fastened [for set¬ 
ting out for pilgrimage] except for three mosques’ (la tushaddu al-rihal ilia ila thaldtbat 
masajid). On the origins of this particular hadith, see also Elad, Medieval Jerusalem, 
153-7; Lecker, ‘Biographical notes’, 41-8. 

17 Ibn Abi Shayba, Musannaf, m, 361. For many more such hadiths and references, see 
Kister, ‘You shall only set out for three mosques’. 

18 Ibn Abi Shayba, Musannaf, ill, 360. 
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at least the second/eighth century onwards, the permissibility of visit¬ 
ing and praying at graves; the graves in Baqf al-Gharqad and of the 
martyrs of Uhud played some role in these debates . 19 One of the ear¬ 
liest extant treatises on bidet (sing, bid a), ‘impermissible innovations’, 
by the Cordovan Malikl scholar Ibn Waddah (d. 287/900), included a 
short chapter condemning ‘following in [the Prophet’s] footsteps’ (ittibd 
al-dthdr). 20 The first narrative in this chapter, attributed to al-Ma'rur b. 
Suwayd al-Asadl , 21 makes clear Ibn Waddah’s disapproval of pilgrimage 
to pray in mosques in which Muhammad had prayed: 

I set out with the Commander of the Faithful, ‘Umar b. al-Khattab, from Mecca to 
Medina. When morning came, he led us in the morning prayer. Then he saw peo¬ 
ple heading in a certain direction ( yadhhabuna madhhab an ), and he said, ‘Where 
are they going?’ He was told, ‘Commander of the Faithful, to a mosque in which 
the Messenger of God (s) prayed. They are coming to pray there.’ [‘Umar] said, 
‘Those who acted like this before you, following the footsteps of their proph¬ 
ets and taking them as synagogues and churches, have perished. Those of you 
whom [the time for] prayer reaches while they are in these mosques, let them pray 
[there]; those whom not, let them pass on and not head for them.’ 

Ibn Abl Shayba (d. 235/849) included in his Musannaf a similar hadith 
attributed to al-Ma‘rur al-Asadi arguing against the practice . 22 In spite 
of this opposition to the practice of seeking out mosques in which 
Muhammad had prayed, however, it is worth clarifying that it was by 
no means only in local histories of Medina that such a practice was 
recommended . 23 

The Musannaf of the Yemeni emigrant to Mecca, ‘Abd al-Razzaq 
al-San'anl (d. 211/827), also included a handful of opinions of important 
early scholars who supposedly condemned visiting Medina, or at least 
saw nothing worthwhile in the practice. The Meccan c Ata b. Abl Rabah 
(d. 115/733) advised a man that ‘seven circumambulations of the “house” 
( bayt ) [i.e. the Ka'ba] are better than your journey to Medina .’ 24 ‘Abd 
al-Razzaq also reported that when one of his associates had declared to 
the Kufan Sufyan al-Thawrl (d. 161/778) his intention to visit Medina, 

19 As well as the references for ziyardt in note 1, see Halevi, Muhammad’s Grave. 

20 Ibn Waddah, Bida\ 185-8; for discussion, see Fierro, ‘Treatises’, 217-19. 

21 An implausibly long-lived transmitter whom Sulayman al-A‘mash had met when he was 
one hundred and twenty years old; see Ibn Abl Hatim, al-Jarh wa-al-ta'dil, vill, 415-16; 
al-MizzI, Tahdhtb al-kamal, xxvm, 262-3. 

22 Ibn Abl Shayba, Musannaf, in, 367-8. 

23 See, for example, al-Bukharl, Jdmt, l, 132-5 {Kitdb al-Salat, bab 89), 299-301 ( Kitdb 
Fadl al-saldt fi masjid Makka wa-al-Madina ). 

24 ‘Abd al-Razzaq, Musannaf, V, 134-5. 
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the latter responded simply, ‘Don’t do that!’ 25 In spite of the relative 
prominence of traditions encouraging pilgrimage to Medina or certain 
specific sites there, it was clearly not a universally recommended act dur¬ 
ing the second/eighth and third/ninth centuries. 

VISITING THE PROPHET’S GRAVE 

By far the best known Islamic pilgrimage practice involving Medina came 
to be the ziydra , ‘visitation’, to the tomb enclosure constructed within the 
Prophet’s Mosque in the late first/early eighth century, which contained 
the graves of Muhammad and the first two caliphs, Abu Bakr and ‘Umar 
b. al-Khattab. 26 This practice never became fully accepted by all Muslim 
scholars, but from at least the sixth/twelfth century such scholars regularly 
discussed and debated the permissibility and popularity of Muhammad’s 
grave as a site of pilgrimage. 27 Two influential treatises encouraging and 
defending the practice, as well as outlining how it should be performed, 
were composed by Abu al-Yumn ‘Abd al-Samad b. 'Asakir (d. 687/1288) 
and TaqI al-Dln al-Subkl (d. 756/1355); the latter was written at least 
partially as a refutation of perhaps the most famously outspoken critic of 
this ziydra, Ibn Taymiyya (d. 728/1328). 28 From the work of Ibn al-Najjar 
(d. 643/1245) onwards, local histories of Medina came as a matter of 


25 Ibid., v, 134. The question of Sufyan’s opinions concerning pilgrimage to Medina is 
rather confusing. As well as this opinion preserved by ‘Abd al-Razzaq, one recension 
(Abu al-Qasim Tahir’s) of Yahya al-‘AqIqTs Akhbdr al-Madina also had al-Thawrl trans¬ 
mit a hadith encouraging the visitation of Muhammad’s grave; see al-Samhudl, Wafa 
al-wafd, v, 29. In light of the discussion later in this chapter of the process of the emer¬ 
gence of hadiths encouraging pilgrimage to Muhammad’s tomb enclosure and the promi¬ 
nent role Yahya al-'AqlqT played in that process, Sufyan al-Thawrl’s opinion as preserved 
by ‘Abd al-Razzaq seems to me to have greater potential weight, but there is no firm 
evidence for this assumption. 

26 Interesting recent studies of aspects of this practice, mostly discussing the'period of the 
sixth/twelfth century and later, include Scholleq Living and the Dead, 45-82; Behrens, 
Garten des Paradieses, 227-76. 

27 One of the firmest proponents of this pilgrimage, the North African MalikI al-Qadl ‘Iyad 
(d. 544/1149), was being a little disingenuous when he asserted that ‘the visitation to 
his (s) grave is one of the Muslim customs ( sunan ) that there is consensus upon’; see his 
Shi fa', 11, 71. 

28 Ibn Asakir, 1th a f al-zdir ; al-Subkl, Shi fa al-saqdm. Al-SamhudT, who made much use of 
al-Subki’s treatise, referred to it on one occasion as ‘the refutation of Ibn Taymiyya on 
the issue of the ziydra'; see his Wafa al-wafd, V, 107. Ibn Taymiyya’s arguments against 
this pilgrimage are discussed in Olesen, Culte des saints, esp. 63-79, and within a general 
introduction to the production of manuals and treatises on this topic in Scholler, Living 
and the Dead, 67-82. 
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course to include a section on the practice of pilgrimage to Muhammad’s 
grave. 29 

Tracing an outline of the discussion prior to the sixth/twelfth century, 
however, is actually quite tricky. Plenty of hadiths found throughout early 
(i.e. mostly third-/ninth- and early fourth-/tenth-century) collections pro¬ 
mote prayer for the Prophet ( al-salat ‘aid al-nahi) and greeting him ( al-taslim 
‘ alayhi)\ Ismail b. Ishaq al-Qadl (d. 282/895-6) is even credited with the 
composition of a short treatise on the subject. 30 The Qur’an had already 
remarked that ‘God and His angels bless the Prophet. O you who believe, 
pray for him and greet him’ (Q33.56). In most of these hadiths and the 
Quranic verse, however, there is absolutely no suggestion that anyone needs 
to go in person to Muhammad’s grave in Medina to do this. 31 A number of 
hadiths suggest that God has made it the job of His angels to carry Muslims’ 
prayers and greetings for the Prophet to his grave from wherever in the 
world they are issued. 32 One particularly popular anecdote was circulat¬ 
ing in compilations of the same period in which 'Abd Allah b. TJmar b. 
al-Khattab, whenever he returned to Medina from a journey, would first go 
to greet Muhammad, Abu Bakr and TJmar in their graves. 33 This narrative 
may not, however have been spread to encourage pilgrimage to these graves: 
Ibn TJmar lived in Medina, so he was not going out of his way to visit the 
town, and Ma'mar b. Rashid (d. 154/770) reported that no Companion 
other than Ibn ‘Umar was known to have followed this practice. 34 

19 Ibn al-Najjar, al-Durra al-tbamlna, 219-26; al-Aqshahrl, al-Rawda al-firdawsiyya, within 
I, 75-247; al-Matari, Ta’rlf, 65-71; al-Marjanl, Bahjat al-nufus, ii, 906-75; al-Maraghl, 
Tahqiq al-nusra, 161-83; al-Samhudi, Wafa al-wafa, v, 5-131, There is a short discussion 
of al-MatarTs material in Behrens, Garten des Paradieses, 233. 

30 Ismail b. Ishaq al-Qadl, Fadl al-salat. 

31 See, for example, Ibn Abi Shayba, Musannaf, xi, 55-7; Ahmad, Musnad , hi, 102,261; IV, 
108; vi, 282-3; Abu Dawud, Sunan, n, 124-5 ( Kitab al-Watr, bdb 26); al-Tirmidhl, Jami, 
ii, 127-8 ( Kitab al-Mawdqtt, bdb 117); al-Dariml, Sunan, n, 408-9 (Kitab al-Riqdq , bdb 
58); Abu Ya'la, Musnad, xi, 380,404; Wensinck, Concordance, in, 349 (s.v. ‘s-l-w’). Many 
of the hadiths in Ismail b. Ishaq al-Qadl’s Fadl al-salat make it clear that one does not 
have to be in Medina in person to do this; at 40-1 is an example that makes this espe¬ 
cially clear. 

32 ‘Abd al-Razzaq, Musannaf, n, 215; Ibn Abi Shayba, Musannaf, m, 603; xi, 34; Ahmad, 
Musnad, i, 441; Ibn Maja, Sunan, i, 524 ( Kitab al-jandiz, bdb 65); al-Dariml, Sunan, n, 
409 ( Kitab al-Riqdq, bdb 58); Ismail b. Ishaq al-Qadl, Fadl al-salat, 36; Ibn Balaban, 
Ihsdn, ill, 195. For angels at the Prophet’s grave, see also a report attributed to Ibn Abi 
al-Dunya in al-Mawt wa-al-qubur, 75 (no. 21). 

33 For just a few examples, see Malik, Muwatta' [riwdyat al-ShaybdnlJ, 306; 'Abd al-Razzaq, 
Musannaf, hi, 576; Ibn Abi Shayba, Musannaf, iv, 559-60; Ismail b. Ishaq al-Qadl, Fadl 
al-salat, 83-5. 

34 ‘Abd al-Razzaq, Musannaf, hi, 576. Ma'mar may not have been correct in this assertion: 
al-Samhudi cited Ibn Zabala for a similar anecdote in which Anas b. Malik greeted the 
Prophet in his grave; see his Wafa al-wafa, V, 77. 
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In these same collections, hadiths also appear which seem to express 
disapproval of a practice of travelling to Muhammad’s grave specifically 
to pray there and might, therefore, be taken as evidence that it was a 
known practice already by the end of the second/eighth century. One of 
Muhammad’s final deathbed utterances is said to have been a curse of 
the Jews and Christians for taking the graves of their prophets as places 
of worship ( masajid). 35 In an interesting variant, Muhammad declared, 
‘By God, do not make my grave an idol ( wathan) to be prayed towards. 
May God’s anger strengthen against a people who take the graves of 
their prophets as places of worship !’ 36 Such discussions and hadiths, of 
course, are also to be understood against the general backdrop of debates 
concerning the legitimacy of visiting tombs, praying for the dead and 
building mausoleums over graves . 37 One of the possible explanations for 
the existence of these traditions, in which it is made explicitly clear that 
prayers and greetings for the Prophet are equally valid wherever they are 
issued, is that they were part of an argument against a practice of pil¬ 
grimage to his grave to perform those actions. A later ImamI tradition, 
ascribed to the sixth imam ja'far al-Sadiq (d. 148/765), dealt with this 
potential threat head on: ‘Pass by Medina and greet the Messenger of 
God (s) up close even though prayers reach him from afar .’ 38 

There are actually a handful of explicit rejections in early hadJth com¬ 
pilations of the practice of going to Muhammad’s grave for prayer and to 
greet him. Malik b. Anas (d. 179/795) was known to have disapproved of 
someone who said, ‘I visited the Prophet’, although later Malikls - who 
generally supported ziyara - tried to explain this away . 39 The famous early 
Medinan scholar Sa'Id b. al-Musayyab (d. 94/713) disapproved of people 
whom he saw greeting Muhammad, but seemingly on the grounds that 
he did not think that the Prophet was actually in the grave any more . 40 
Apparently al-Hasan b. al-Hasan b. 'All once prevented people from doing 
anything at the grave and recited the Prophet’s words to them: ‘Don’t take 
my grave as a place of festival (Ld an ) and don’t take your homes as graves. 
Pray for me wherever you may be for your prayers will reach me .’ 41 

35 See Chapter 4, note 51. 

36 Ibn Abl Shayba, Musannaf\ m, 366; Ahmad, Musnad, II, 246. 

37 On which see esp. Goldziher, Muslims Studies, 1,209-38; 11,255-341; Leisten, Architektur 
fur Tote; Scholler, Living and the Dead; Halevi, Muhammad’s Grave. 

38 Al-Kulaynl, Kafi, iv, 552; a slight variant at 553. 

39 Scholler, Living and the Dead, 27. For an example of later Malik! attachment to the 
ziyara, see note 27. 

40 'Abd al-Razzaq, Musannaf, 111, 576-7; see also Szilagyi, ‘Prophet like Jesus’, 142. 

41 ‘Abd al-Razzaq, Musannaf, III, 577; Ibn Abl Shayba, Musannaf, ill, 365-6; with slight var¬ 
iation in Ismail b. Ishaq al-Qadi, Fadl al-salat, 40—1. This hadith without the background 
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By the time the topic of the ziydra came to receive fuller discussion by 
the sixth/twelfth century, there were, of course, specific hadiths explicitly 
encouraging visiting Muhammad’s grave after his death. Various sources 
offer somewhere between ten and twenty such hadiths , and they mostly 
promise the Prophet’s intercession (or something similar) for the pilgrim 
come the Day of Resurrection. Some also threaten punishment for those 
who undertake the hajj to Mecca but do not add a trip to Muhammad’s 
grave to their journey to the Hijaz . 42 Much of the clearest evidence for 
the circulation of these hadiths comes only from the fourth/tenth cen¬ 
tury, among both the Sunnis and the Shia, although we will see that a 
few relevant hadiths were in circulation earlier. The earliest author of 
a work who displayed a keen interest in promoting the practice of pil¬ 
grimage to Muhammad’s grave, and transmitted a handful of these ‘man 
zdranT traditions, is the Alid local historian of Medina, Yahya al-'Aqlql 
(d. 277/890), and so it makes sense to start with him. Both al-Subkl and 
al-Samhudi cited two hadiths from Yahya’s Akhbar al-Madina in their 
main argumentation for the practice of visiting the Prophet’s grave: 

(1.) Whosoever visits my grave after my death, it will be as though he had vis¬ 
ited me during my lifetime. Whosoever does not visit me has treated me 
harshly. 

(2.) Whosoever comes to Medina to visit me, my intercession will be obli¬ 
gated for him on the Day of Resurrection; and whosoever dies in one of 
the two harams [here meaning Mecca and Medina], he will be resurrected 
secure. 43 

Al-Subkl also stated that the second of these came from a chapter of 
Yahya’s Akhbar al-Madina entitled ‘What has come down concerning 
the pilgrimage to the Prophet’s (s) grave and greeting him’ (md jda fi 
ziydrat qabr al-nabi [s] wa-fi al-salam ‘alayhi). 44 Abu Said al-Kharkushl 
(d. 407/1016) cited at least one more hadith from Yahya’s work, trans¬ 
mitted through the recension of his son, Abu al-Qasim Tahir: ‘Whosoever 
visits my grave, my intercession is obligated for him .’ 45 Al-Samhudi also 

story is also attributed to Abu Hurayra in Abu Dawud, Sunan, it, 366 ( Kitab al-Mandsik, 
bab, 96). A similar anecdote features the fourth imam, ‘All b. al-Husayn Zayn al-'Abidin 
(d. 95/713); see Ismail b. Ishaq al-Qadl, Fadl al-saldt, 35-6. 

42 Some, although by no means all, of these hadtths begin, ‘Whosoever visits me after my 
death ... ’ ( man zararii ba'd mawti), or ‘Whosoever visits my grave ... 5 (man zdra qabri). 
For the sake of ease, I refer to all of these related hadiths as the ‘man zdranT traditions, 
only adding more specificity where necessary. 

43 Al-Subkl, Shi fa al-saqdm, 155-8; al-Samhudi, Wafd al-wafd, v, 27-9. 

44 Al-Subkl, Shi fa 1 al-saqdm, 158. 

45 Al-Kharkushl, Sharaf al-mustafd, m, 168-9. 
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cited from Yahya a number of passages with guidance for the perfor¬ 
mance of aspects of the ziyara, presumably from this section of his work, 
as well as further reports with recommended practices for visiting the 
Prophet’s Mosque in general. 46 

Yahya al-'Aqlql’s interest in this pilgrimage by the end of the third/ninth 
century is, therefore, relatively clear and well documented. Things are not 
so clear earlier. It is helpful now to separate our discussion of Sunni and 
ShTl works and start with the former. The oldest extant compilation that 
includes one of the ‘man zaranT hadlths is probably the Musnad ascribed 
to al-TayalisI (d. 204/819-20), in which the following is included wi thin 
the section on unique reports (afrad) transmitted by ‘Umar b. al-Khattab: 
‘Whosoever visits my grave - or whosoever visits me -1 will be an interces¬ 
sor - or witness - for him; and whosoever dies in one of the two harams, 
God will resurrect him among the secure on the Day of Resurrection.’ 47 
‘Abd al-Razzaq’s Musannaf also includes a version of one of the ‘ man 
zaranT group of hadlths, but it is not actually clear here that it refers to 
the practice of pilgrimage to visit the Prophet’s grave, because the tradi¬ 
tion does not necessarily assume Muhammad to be dead: ‘Whosoever 
visits me - meaning whosoever comes to Medina - will be under my pro¬ 
tection; whosoever dies - meaning in either of the two harams - will be 
resurrected among the secure on the Day of Resurrection.’ 48 Ibn Zabala 
also included in his Akhbdr al-Madma a hadith similar to the first part of 
‘Abd al-Razzaq’s. 49 The local history of Mecca by Muhammad b. Ishaq 
al-Fakihl (d. ca. 279/892-3) is perhaps the oldest extant source to include 
a hadith linking the ziyara to the hajj: ‘Whosoever undertakes the hajj 
and visits my grave after my death, it will be as though he visited me 
during my lifetime.’ 50 Later works attribute one hadith on the question 
to Ibn Abl al-Dunya (d. 280/892), sometimes specifically to his Kitab 
al-Qubur. 51 To end our coverage of the third/ninth century, it should be 


46 For the former, see al-Samhudi, Wafd al-wafa , V, 61, 77,101,107-8; for the latter; see u, 
441,451-3. 

47 Al-TayalisT, Musnad, 1, 66. 

48 ‘Abd al-Razzaq, Musannaf, ix, 267; see also Scholler, Living and the Dead, 46-7. 

49 Al-MaraghT, Tahqiq al-nusra, 162, 

50 AI-Fakihl, Akhbdr Makka, 1, 435-6. 

51 Al-Sahmi, Ta'rikh Jurjan, 220; Ibn Hajar, Talkhis al-habir, 11, 267; al-Samhudi, Wafa 
al-wafa, v, 23-4; also with a different isnad in al-Subki, Shift? al-saqam, 146.1 have not 
found this hadith either in Kinberg’s ‘reconstruction’ of Ibn AbT al-Dunya’s text, nor in 
that edited by al-XJmudl. Al-Marjani noted in his Bahjat al-nufus, n, 920, when quoting 
another hadith, that Ibn AbT al-Dunya had written a Kitab Ziyarat al-qubur in which 
there was a ‘chapter on the visitation of the Prophet’s tomb’ (bab ziyarat qabr al-nabi). 
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noted that very late in that century, Abu Bakr al-Bazzar (d. 292/904-5) 
apparently included in his Musnad at least one such hadith : ‘Whosoever 
visits my grave, my intercession is freed for him.’ 52 It is still, however, par¬ 
ticularly notable that Ismail b. Ishaq al-Qadl’s Fadl al-salat'ala al-nabi 
does not include any hadiths specifically approving of the practice of 
travelling for pilgrimage to Muhammad’s grave. 

We know of several more scholars of the fourth/tenth century who 
included one or more 'man zdranT hadiths within their works: for exam¬ 
ple, al-Janadl (d. 308/920), al-Uqayll (d. 323/934), Said b. al-Sakan (d. 
353/964), Ibn Hibban al-Bustl (d. 354/965), al-Tabarani (d. 360/971), 
Ibn ‘Adi (d. 365/976), Abu al-Fath al-Azdl (d. 374/985), Ibn Muqrf (d. 
381/991-2) and al-Daraqutnl (d. 385/995). 53 Al-Samhudl adduces a 
hadith which he says some were transmitting ‘at the time of Ibn Manda’; 
there are a fair few candidates for this name, but it could refer to Abu 
‘Abd Allah Muhammad b. Ishaq b. Muhammad, b. Yahya b. Manda 
al-Isfahanl (d. 395/1005). 54 One such hadith also appears in a paper 
scroll held in Dar al-Kutub in Cairo, tentatively dated to the third/ninth 
or fourth/tenth century. 55 Several of these fourth-/tenth-century works 
which included such hadiths are dedicated to earlier scholars whose 
transmission of traditions was held to be in some way defective; from 
this, we can infer that the ‘ man zdranT traditions were in circulation 
earlier, but widely held to be problematic. For example, one individual 
whom al-'Uqayll and Ibn ‘Adi identified as the main person involved in 
the spread of one of these hadiths was Musa b. Hilal al-‘AbdI, a Basran 
who died sometime during the decade ending with 210/825-6. 56 Another, 
identified by Ibn Hibban al-Bustl and Ibn ‘Adi, was al-Nu'man b. Shibl 


although Scholler, without giving a reason, refers to this reference as ‘spurious’; see his 
Living and the Dead, 67-8. 

52 As cited in al-Subkl, Shifd al-saqdm, 104; Ibn Hajar, Talkhis al-habir, n, 267. 

J3 Al-Janadl, Fadd'd al-Madina, 39; al-'Uqayll, Duafd', m, 1144; iv, 1321; Said b. al-Sakan 
(author of a Sahib) apud al-Subkl, Shifd al-saqdm, 107, and Ibn Hajar, Talkhis al-habir, 
o, 267; Ibn Hibban, Majruhin, hi, 73; al-Tabarani, al-Mu‘jam al-kabir, xn, 225, 309-10; 
Ibn ‘Adi, Kamil, II, 790; VI, 2350; Vll, 2480; Abu al-Fath al-Azdi (author of al-Fawa'id fi 
al-hadith) apud al-Subkl, Shifd' al-saqdm, 140-3, and al-Samhudl, Wafd al-tvafa, v, 22; 
Ibn Muqri 1 , Mujam, 80; al-Daraqutnl, Sunan, ii, 278. Such a ‘man zdranT tradition is 
also ascribed to Abu Ya'la al-Mawsill’s (d. 307/919-20) Musnad (in Ibn Hajar, Talkhis 
al-habir, n, 266), but it does not appear to be in the available edition of that work. 

54 Al-Samhudl, Wafa' al-tvafa, v, 26-7. On this Ibn Manda, see al-Dhahabl, Siyar a'lam 
al-nubald, xvn, 28-43. 

33 See Chapter 4, note 18. 

56 Ibn Abl Hatim, al-Jarh wa-al-ta‘dil, vm, 166; al-Dhahabl, Ta'rikh al-isldm, xiv, 407-8; 
Ibn Hajar, Lisdn al-Mizan, VII, 139-42. 
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al-Bahili, a Basran who related hadiths from Malik b. Anas. 57 A third, 
identified by al-TJqayll, was Fadala b. Said b. Zumayl al-Ma’ribl, who 
seems to have been active in the early-to-mid third/ninth century. 58 A 
final example, identified by Ibn ‘Adi and also featuring in isndds offered 
by al-Fakihl and al-Daraqutnl, is Abu ‘Umar Hafs b. Sulayman al-Asadl 
(d. ca. 190/805-6), a Kufan who emigrated to Baghdad and who was 
widely considered a problematic transmitter. 59 It would seem, therefore, 
that although some of the ‘man zaranT hadiths had entered circulation by 
the early third/ninth century at the latest, they were only picked up with 
greater frequency from the fourth/tenth century onwards. 

In spite of this fourth-/tenth-century activity concerning the transmis¬ 
sion and discussion of ‘man zdrariT traditions, it may have been only as 
late as the fifth/eleventh century that Sunni scholars came to include spe¬ 
cific chapters within their hadith and fiqh works dedicated to the ques¬ 
tion of pilgrimage to Muhammad’s grave. (The case is different with the 
Shfa, as will be discussed later in this chapter.) Abu Said al-Kharkushl 
(d. 407/1016) did include several chapters in his Kitdb Sharaf al-mustafd 
which dealt with this issue. 60 There are also a couple of brief passages 
in the famous Shafil al-Mawardl’s (d. 450/1058) al-Hdwi al-kabir and 
another in his al-Ahkdm al-sultdniyya . 61 In the first of these passages in 
al-Hawi al-kabir , al-Mawardl declared that visiting Muhammad’s grave 
is an act both commanded and encouraged ( mdmur biha iva-mandub 
ilayhd). In al-Abkam al-sultdniyya , he included this passage among the 
duties to be performed by the leader of the hajj: 

If he returns with them [i.e. the pilgrims] he should take them on the route to 
Medina to visit the Messenger of God’s (s) grave so that he can combine for them 
the hajj to God’s - great and sublime - house and the visitation to the Messenger 
of God’s (s) grave, out of regard for his/its sanctity and in obedience to him. Even 
though that is not an obligatory act during the hajj, it is among the recommended 
principles to be encouraged and the approved customs of the pilgrims . 62 

Slightly later, al-Bayhaql (d. 485/1066) gathered together a small selec¬ 
tion of hadiths encouraging this pilgrimage to Medina in a chapter of 

57 Ibn Hajar, Lisdn al-Mizdn, vn, 207-9. Apparently, Yahya al-'Aqlql also used him as a 
source; see al-Subki, Shift? al-saqam, 155-6, and al-Samhudl, Waft? al-wafd, v, 27. 

58 Ibn Hajar, Lisdn al-Mizdn, v, 449-50, 

59 Ibn ‘Adi, Kamil, u, 788-91; al-Khatlb al-Baghdadl, Ta’rlkh Baghdad, vm, 186-8; al-MizzI, 
Tahdhib at-kamdl, vn, 10-16. 

60 Al-Kharkushl, Sharaf al-mustafd, m, 168-74. 

61 Al-Mawardl, al-HdwT al-kabir, iv, 214-15, 276; idem, al-Ahkdm al-sultdniyya, 123—4. 

61 Al-Mawardl, al-Ahkdm al-sultaniyya, 123. 
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his al-Sunan al-kubra on the topic . 63 After the mid fifth/eleventh century, 
chapters of works and even entire treatises by Sunnis dedicated to the 
question and practice of the pilgrimage to Medina and Muhammad’s 
grave become much more common . 64 That said, as noted earlier, debate 
on the legitimacy of the practice persisted and has never disappeared. 

By the early-to-mid fourth/tenth century, the ImamI ShTa certainly 
had a comparatively sophisticated idea of the pilgrimage to the Prophet’s 
grave, which they coupled with pilgrimage to certain other sites in 
Medina. This almost certainly was apparent at least by the time of Yahya 
al-'Aqlql’s career. No particularly clear ideas concerning the visitation 
of the Prophet’s tomb, however, can be found in the Kitdb al-Mahdsin 
of Abu Jafar al-Barql (d. ca. 274/887-8), although that work does have 
a relatively extensive discussion of the merits associated with prayer in 
various mosques in Kufa and with undertaking the hajj. 65 At least two 
Imam! authors of the fourth/tenth century, however, offered relatively 
detailed pilgrimage guides for those intending to visit sites in Medina, 
including the Prophet’s grave: al-Kulayni (d. 329/941) and Ibn Babawayh 
(d. 381/991—2). 66 These guides (which were briefly discussed earlier in 
this chapter) give quite a bit of material about when pilgrims should 
visit Medina (usually before or after a hajj or 'umra in Mecca), what 
rites they should perform before entry, which sites they should visit and 
in which order (the Prophet’s grave should be visited first and again at 
the end of the visit), what they should do and recite at each of the sites, 
what rites they should perform before taking their leave of Medina, and 
more besides. They also include examples of the ‘ man zaranT hadJtbs as 
well as other traditions praising Medina’s distinctive merits (fada'il). Shu 
scholars presumably elaborated a practice of pilgrimage to Medina ear¬ 
lier than their Sunni counterparts as an extension of their zeal in promot¬ 
ing visitation to the shrines of 'All and al-Husayn at Kufa and Karbala 
respectively . 67 Because four of the imams were buried in Medina as well 


63 Al-BayhaqT, al-Sunan al-kubra, v, 402-3. 

64 See the overview in Scholler, Living and the Dead , 67-82. Muhammad b. al-WalTd 
al-Turtiishl (d. 520/1126), an AndalusI scholar who settled in Alexandria, outlined in 
his anti -bida* treatise precisely how one should act when visiting the Prophet’s grave; see 
Fierro, ‘Treatises’, 221-2. 

65 Al-Barql, Mahasin, 42-56. 

66 See note 11. Ibn Babawayh apparently also composed a Kitdb al-Madina wa-ziydrat 
qabr al-nabi wa-al-a'imma-, see al-Najashl, Rijdl, n, 313; al-Tihranl, DharTa, xx, 251. 
(This may actually just refer to the chapters of his Kitdb Man la yahduruhu al-faqih cited 
here.) 

67 Haider, Origins of the ShTa, 243-7; Friedmann,‘Kufa is better’. 
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as Muhammad, there was extra incentive for ShTl authorities to encour¬ 
age their followers to perform a pilgrimage to that town as part of the 
obligatory hajj to Mecca. 

HISTORICAL EVIDENCE FOR EARLY ISLAMIC 

PILGRIMAGE TO MEDINA 

The evidence of the hadith and fiqh compilations suggests that pilgrimage 
to various sites in Medina, including Muhammad’s grave, was a practice 
undertaken from the second/eighth century onwards, although scholars 
only came to discuss it in detail a couple of centuries later. In line with 
this, there is very little evidence from historical and other more narrative 
sources for pilgrims heading to Medina during the early Islamic centuries, 
certainly nothing like as much as there is for those who undertook the 
hajj to Mecca. 68 

Given the nature of the narrative sources for early Islamic history, 
we should probably expect our best evidence for pilgrimage to Medina 
to come from visits to the town made by Umayyad and early Abbasid 
caliphs from Syria and Iraq respectively. Several Umayyad caliphs did 
indeed visit the town while on their way to perform the hajj in Mecca, 
notably al-Walld b. ‘Abd al-Malik (r. 86-96/705-15) in 91/709-10 
and his brothers Sulayman (r. 96-9/715-17), in 97/716, and Hisham 
(r. 105-25/724^13), in 106/725. 69 While we hear a little of their activ¬ 
ities in Medina, however, we do not for the most part hear anything 
about specific sacred sites they visited or of any rituals that they may 
have performed there. We do hear about al-Walld b. ‘Abd al-Malik’s visit 
to the mosque, but the sources only state that this was to inspect the 
(re-)construction work that he had famously ordered a few years earlier. 
Abu Ja‘far al-Tabari (d. 310/923) mentions in passing, on al-Waqidl’s (d. 
207/822) authority, that al-Walld approached the Prophet’s tomb enclo¬ 
sure, but adds no further details. 70 

Similarly, we hear about a significant number of visits to Medina by 
early Abbasid caliphs - Abu Ja'far al-Mansur (r. 136-58/754-75) and 
Harun al-Rashid (r. 170-93/786-809) went there on several occasions 


6S For some of the narrative evidence of pilgrims to Mecca during the Umayyad caliphate 
alone, see McMillan, Meaning of Mecca. 

69 See the further discussions of their visits to Medina in Chapters 4 and 6. 

70 Al-Tabari, Ta’rJkh, n, 1233. Al-Waqidl’s ultimate source, in turn, was Salih b. Kaysan, 
one of the agents who oversaw the work ordered by al-Walld on the Prophet’s Mosque. 
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each, and Muhammad al-Mahdl (r. 158-69/775-85) once in 160/777 - 
but again we rarely hear about any specific pilgrimage rites or actions 
that they undertook there, with one important exception. The Kitab 
al-Imdma wa-al-siydsa , wrongly attributed to Ibn Qutayba (d. 276/889) 
and perhaps compiled during the fourth/tenth century, notes that: ‘They 
recount that in the year 174 [790-1 ce], Harun left for Mecca to perform 
the hajj. He came to Medina to visit the grave of the Prophet ( 5 ) and 
sent for Malik b. Anas.’ 71 That Harun performed a ziyara, ‘visitation’, to 
Muhammad’s tomb enclosure is also noted in an instructional anecdote 
preserved by al-Kulayni. 72 According to a supposedly autobiographical 
anecdote by al-Waqidl, preserved by his student Ibn Sa'd (d. 230/845), 
Harun al-Rashld was also interested in visiting some of the other sites 
in Medina on the occasion of one of his visits to the town. 73 After one 
of al-Mansur’s visits, when he led the hajj of 140/758, he returned via 
Jerusalem and prayed there; 74 this journey thus has the feel of an extended 
pilgrimage that took in three of the holiest Islamic towns - Mecca, Medina 
and Jerusalem - although no explicit evidence exists for referring to his 
excursion to Medina that year as a ‘pilgrimage’ specifically. 

In spite of the dearth of information about any ritual activities caliphs 
performed at sites within Medina’s sacred landscape, it seems reasonable 
to infer from the evidence of some of their patronage of monuments at 
such locations that they expected pilgrims to visit them. In Chapter 4,1 
investigated the substantial efforts caliphs and their governors undertook 
over the second/eighth century to commemorate architecturally a num¬ 
ber of sites associated with Muhammad, his family and Companions and 
such work is quite likely to have encouraged pilgrims, as well as perhaps 
responding to their interests and demands. There is also a relatively large 
amount of information in historical sources about improvements caliphs 
made to the travel infrastructure of the Hijaz, and there can be litde 
doubt that the encouragement of pilgrimage was a key interest of caliphs 
in undertaking such work. 

Much of this development of infrastructure, particularly during the 
Abbasid period, concerned the famous trade and pilgrim road from 
Baghdad/Kufa to Mecca, known to posterity after the wife of Harun 

71 Ibn Qutayba (attrib.), al-Imama wa-al-siydsa, 11, 292. 

72 Al-Kulayni, Raft, iv, 553. 

73 There is further discussion of this in Chapter 6. 

74 Ibn Qutayba, Mddrif, 378; al-FasawI, al-Marifa wa-al-tdrikh, 1, 123; al-Dlnawari, 

al-Akhbar al-tiwdl, 383; al-Ya'qubl, Ta'rikb, 11, 444-5; al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 111, 129; Ibn 

'Asakir, Tdrikh madinat Dimashq, XXXII, 299, 310. 
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al-Rashld as the Darb Zubayda. 75 It is not clear how much of the work 
on this particular route would have encouraged the visitation of Medina 
as. well as Mecca. Some of the infrastructure work undertaken in Medina 
by al-Walld b. ‘Abd al-Malik, however, does seem to have been specifi¬ 
cally aimed at providing for visitors/pilgrims to that town. He is said to 
have ordered his governor, ‘Umar b. ‘Abd al- c Aziz, to make the mountain 
passes into Medina more easily traversable (tashll al-thanaya), to have 
wells dug in the town and to construct a fountain (fawwara). When he 
visited Medina he gave orders for attendants ( quwwam , sing, qrfim) to be 
put in place for this fountain and for those who visited or worked in the 
Prophet’s Mosque (ahl al-masjid ) to be able to use it for drinking water. 76 
There is no documentary evidence for this Marwanid infrastructural work 
in the Hijaz, but there is a close parallel in an inscribed marker, found in 
1961 by the southern shore of the Sea of Galilee and erected during the 
caliphate of al-Walld’s father, ‘Abd al-Malik (r. 65-86/685-705), proba¬ 
bly in 73/692, which commemorates work making an unnamed moun¬ 
tain pass near there more easily traversable (tashll hadhihi al-aqaba) 77 
We can presume that similar commemorative waymarks would have 
been erected on the road to Medina to celebrate al-Walld’s and ‘Umar b. 
‘Abd al-‘Aziz’s work there. 78 

Aside from evidence for caliphal visits to Medina and their sacrali- 
sation and monumentalisation of certain sites there, there is also some 
anecdotal evidence here and there for the practice of pilgrimage to 
Muhammad’s grave during the first couple of Islamic centuries. At least 
five such anecdotes seem relatively meaningful and they will be presented 
here in chronological order of the events purportedly described. To start 
with, at least four authors of the third-fifth/ninth-eleventh centuries 
reported a story in which al-Hajjaj b. Yusuf (d. 95/714), governor first 
of the Hijaz and then Iraq and the East for the caliphs ‘Abd al-Malik 
and al-Walld, exclaimed when he witnessed people circumambulating 


75 Al-Rashid, Darb Zubaydah. 

7f ' Al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, n, 1195-6. 

77 Sharon, ‘Arabic inscription’. For the broader context of this inscription, see Elad, 
‘Southern Golan’. 

78 The early Abbasid caliphs who were behind much of the work on the trade and p ilgr im 
route connecting Kufa/Baghdad and Mecca - the so-called Darb Zubayda - certainly set 
up milestones at regular intervals along that road, at least five of which have been found; 
see al-Rashid, ‘New ‘Abbasid milestone’. It is also reported that the Abbasid caliph Ja'far 
al-Mutawakkil (r. 232—4-7/847-61) ordered milestones erected on the Mecca to Medina 
road; see al-SamhudT, WafS al-wafa, in, 443-4. 
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(;yatufuna ) the Prophet’s grave, ‘They are only circumambulating bits of 
wood ( ctwad, , variant khashabat ) and decayed remains ( ritnma ).’ 79 In a 
later, more scandalous version of the story, al-Hajjaj recommends that 
instead these pilgrims circumambulate the caliph’s palace ( qasr amir 
al-mu'minm): ‘Do they not know that a man’s caliph is better than his 
messenger ?’ 80 This story is probably simply invective against al-Hajjaj, a 
common interest in Arabic literature, but if there is any historical basis 
to it at all then it may suggest that there was a time when the practice of 
pilgrims at Muhammad’s grave was to circumambulate the structure, an 
act that played no part in later discussions, even by those scholars who 
supported pilgrimage to that location. 

Secondly, in a handful of sources an anecdote appears concerning 
the life of the HijazI poet ‘Umar b. Abl Rabra (d. either 93/711-12 or 
103/721-2), in which the latter told a Medinan noble woman who had 
summoned him to the town - identified in some versions as the famous 
socialite Sukayna bt. al-Husayn b. ‘All - that he had come originally 
intending to visit the Prophet’s grave . 81 

Thirdly, little more than half a century later, when Abu Ja'far al-Mansur 
dispatched his cousin, !sa b. Musa, in 145/762 to crush the revolt in 
Medina of Muhammad b. ‘Abd Allah ‘the Pure Soul’ ( al-nafs al-zaki- 
yya), he gave him orders to treat the town and its population with care. 
According to one source, al-Baladhuri (d. 279/892), he stated: ‘You will 
be travelling to God’s haram where there are three classes of people’, 
the third of whom were ‘merchants who came to be neighbours of the 
Prophet’s grave and reside in his haram’ 82 

Fourthly, within al-Tabari’s account of the revolt in Medina in 169/786 
of the Hasanid al-Husayn b. ‘All, the latter gave a sermon in the Prophet’s 
Mosque from Muhammad’s minbar in which he declared: 

O people! I am the son of the Messenger of God, in the haram of the Messenger 
of God, in the mosque of the Messenger of God, atop the minbar of the Prophet 


79 Al-Mubarrad, Kamil, i, 288; Ibn Durayd, lshtiqaq, 188; Ibn ‘AbdRabbih, al-Iqdal-fartd, 
v, 310; al-Abi, Nathr al-durr, V, 38. 

80 Ibn Abl al-Hadld, Shark nahj al-baldgha, XV, 242; see also Crone and Hinds, God’s 
Caliph, 28-9. 

81 Al-Baladhurl, Ansdb al-ashraf, ed. al-Azm, vm, 305-6; with greater elaboration in Abu 
al-Faraj, Aghdrii, i, 105,161; n, 376-7. 

82 Al-Baladhurl, Ansdb al-ashraf, 2, 512-13: tujjdr jdwaru qabr al-nabi (s) wa-aqdmu ft 
haramihi. Another anecdote, related by al-Mubarrad {Kamil, 11, 784-5), concerning the 
early Marwanid period also has someone express a longing to remain in Medina residing 
in close proximity to Muhammad’s grave. 
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of God. I summon you to the Book of God and the sunna of His Prophet (s). If I 
should not keep my promise to you regarding that, then I have no claim on your 
allegiance ( fa-la bay'a li ft a'naqikum). 83 

According to al-Tabarl’s sources, when this sermon was delivered: 

The pilgrims ( ahl al-ziyara) that year were numerous and had filled the mosque. 
All of a sudden, a man with a handsome face, tall stature and wearing a red-dyed 
cloak, stood up, took the hand of his son - a handsome, well-built youth - and 
stepped over the people’s necks until he came to the minbar. He approached 
Husayn and said, ‘Son of the Messenger of God! I departed from a faraway 
land together with this son of mine, seeking to perform the hajj to God’s House 
and the visitation to the grave of His Prophet (s), without ever imagining that this 
affair involving you would come to pass {wa-md yakhtiru bi-bdlt hadha al-amr 
alladhi hadatha minka). I have heard what you said; will you f ulfil what you have 
placed upon yourself?’ ‘Yes’, he replied. Then extend your hand so I can offer 
you my allegiance .’ 84 

Finally, the early Abbasid poet Abu Wa’il Bakr b. al-Nattah, who found 
employ in the service of the amir Abu Dulaf al-Qasim b. Isa al-Tjll 
(d. 225-8/839-43), introduced a qastda, ‘ode’, with a nasib based around 
rituals performed during the ha, jj to Mecca. As part of this, he urged: ‘Pass 
by the Prophet’s grave and heap upon him greetings and prayers .’ 85 


CONCLUSIONS: THE SIGNIFICANCE OF PILGRIMAGE 

In spite of the difficulties, it would seem that there is enough evidence to 
suggest that pilgrims were making their way to Medina to see the sites 
there connected with Muhammad’s career at least from the second/eighth 
century. It would also make perfect theoretical sense for early Muslims 
to seek some form of physical association with such foundational sites 
for their faith; this is something that we can observe in other religious 
traditions . 86 That said, no practice or ritual associated with pilgrimage 
to Medina seems to have been uncontroversial in the early centuries, and 
many that later became famous - such as the visitation to Muhammad’s 
tomb enclosure - were barely discussed for a surprisingly long time. Only 


83 Al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, hi, 564; see also Abu al-Faraj, Maqatil al-talibiyym , 447-8. 

84 Al-Tabari, Ta'rtkh, in, 564; see also the related report about Mubarak al-Turkl in Abu 
al-Faraj, Maqatil al-tdlibiyym, 448-9. 

85 Ibn al-Mu‘tazz, Tabaqat al-shuara , 220. On this poet, see El 2 , s.v. ‘Bakr b. al-Nattah’ 
(C. Pellat). 

84 One well-studied example is Christian pilgrimage to Jerusalem in late antiquity; for 
another, see Deeg, Places where Siddhdrtha Trod; Shinohara, ‘Story’. 
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occasionally did the eventual discussions of pilgrimage to Medina insist 
on any obligation of that act . 87 It is for this reason that we have hardly 
any information on any specific rituals performed before the fourth-/ 
tenth-century ‘guides’ for ImamI Shfa found within works by al-Kulayni 
and Ibn Babawayh. We should assume that pilgrimages to Medina took 
place, but not that we might come to learn much about them. 

So what is the significance of the discussion in this chapter? To begin 
with, it is curious that there is no neat overlap between many of those 
keen promoters of Medina’s haram encountered in Chapter 3 and those 
who first encouraged pilgrimage to the town. The famous collections 
of Malik b. Anas, : Abd al-Razzaq, Ibn Abl Shayba, Ahmad b. Hanbal, 
al-Bukharl, Muslim, Abu Dawud, al-Tirmidhl and others, which are such 
important sources for our study of the emergence of Medina’s haram, 
are relatively quiet when it comes to the origins of pilgrimage practices 
involving the town. Not a single one of them includes any form of unam¬ 
biguous promotion of the practice of visiting Muhammad’s grave to pray 
for him and greet him there; many in fact contain hadiths which seem to 
argue against that practice. Even the earliest local historians of Medina 
whose works are known in any detail, Ibn Zabala and ‘Umar b. Shabba, 
do not appear to have been nearly as interested in transmitting reports 
which specifically urged pilgrimage to the town as their Mamluk-era 
counterparts. On the flip side, a few of those who firmly promoted pil¬ 
grimage to Medina - such as al-Kulayni and Ibn Babawayh - are also 
among those who included in their works traditions which cast doubt on 
the sanctity of Medina’s haram, at least when compared with Mecca’s. 
We will return in the next chapter to the question of why the continued 
existence of Medina’s haram appears to have been the cause of such con¬ 
troversy; for now, we are left with the slightly unusual situation in which 
some groups of scholars who promoted the sanctity of this particular 
space were, at the same time, either simply not interested in encouraging 
pilgrimage to visit it and perform specific rituals there, or even actively 
tried to discourage others from doing so. All of this begins to cast some 
doubt on any assumptions that the upholding of Medina’s haram and the 
promotion of any practices of pilgrimage to the town were necessarily 

87 The principal exception is those few hadiths which proclaim that Muslims who perform 
the hajj and do not visit Muhammad’s grave have treated him harshly; see the discussions 
in al-Subkl, Shifa al-saqam, 127-30, 155-7; al-Samhud!, Wafa al-wafa, v, 17-18,27-9. 
These hadiths bring to mind Victor Turner’s suggestion that: ‘[W]hen one starts with 
obligation, voluntariness comes in; when one begins with voluntariness, obligation tends 
to enter the scene’; see his ‘Center out there’, 199. 
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mutually reinforcing objectives, as might be said of the sites in Mecca 
and the hajj. We should also remain open to the idea that for some of 
those who insisted on the existence of a haram in Medina, the fact that 
Muhammad’s grave was in the town may have been largely irrelevant, 
although, of course, the fact that they did not promote pilgrimage to that 
location does not necessarily mean that they did not believe it to be a 
sacred site. 

Gradually this situation did change, and from the fourth/tenth century 
onwards there was much more widespread, although never universal, 
support for pilgrimage to Medina. In large part, this development reflects 
increasingly widespread scholarly support for a practice, or practices, 
that were being undertaken anyway. In light of modern research that 
has highlighted the close relationship between the performance of ritual 
actions and the acknowledgement of the authority that prescribes those 
actions, there should be little surprise that a great many Sunni and ShiT 
scholars and rulers came round to encouraging pilgrimage to Medina 
eventually. 88 Furthermore, Medina’s proximity to Mecca, and especially 
the fact that it was either on or fairly close to those pilgrimage routes 
which carried the greatest traffic, presumably played no small part in 
both the earliest emergence of pilgrims who wished to visit the town 
and its sites and the practice’s gradual acceptance by ever more scholars. 
M. J. Kister has shown how common a feature it was in Islamic history 
for those who wanted to promote the sanctity of a particular place to 
try to link it in somehow to the already established sanctity of another 
location. 89 Thus it was, for example, that some who promoted the sanc¬ 
tity of Jerusalem recommended performing the ibram, loosely translated 
as ‘sanctification ritual’, for the hajj or { umra there before setting out 
for Mecca. 90 I mentioned earlier in this chapter that the Medinan pil¬ 
grimage guides of al-Kulaynl and Ibn Babawayh included sections out¬ 
lining whether one should visit Medina either before or after a hajj or 
umra to Mecca, which was a clear attempt to link the pilgrimage to the 
former with the latter. We also saw that al-Mawardl, in his al-Ahkam 
al-sultaniyya, encouraged the hajj leaders to take the pilgrims to Medina 


88 See also Wheeler, Mecca and Eden, esp. 71-98. It should be expressed clearly that I do 
not see any meaningful value to envisaging attitudes towards pilgrimage to Medina as 
reflecting a dichotomy between elite and popular religious practices, for the simple rea¬ 
son that we do not have nearly enough evidence that allows us to distinguish the two; see 
further the reservations in Brown, Cult of Saints, 12-22, 26-33. 

89 Kister, ‘Sanctity joint and divided’. 

90 Elad, Medieval Jerusalem, 64-5. 
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after the completion of the rites in Mecca so that they might perform 
there the visitation of Muhammad’s grave. 

Such linkages of sacred space did not go unchallenged. Ibn Waddah 
included in his anti -bida‘ work a report expressing criticism of those 
who gathered in the Prophet’s Mosque in Medina to celebrate the day of 
‘Arafa during the hajj season. 91 The emergence of pilgrimage to Medina, 
nonetheless, was connected in no small degree to the continuing popular¬ 
ity of the hajj to Mecca, in a much clearer and fuller way than the recog¬ 
nition of Medina as a haram was to Mecca’s own established haram. The 
Umayyad caliph 'Abd al-Malik may have originally conceived, at least 
in part, of his new Dome of the Rock in Jerusalem as a way of divert¬ 
ing there, to Syria’s holy city, pilgrims who would otherwise have visited 
Mecca and the Hijaz, which was for a long time under the control of his 
caliphal rival, 'Abd Allah b. al-Zubayr. 92 His son and successor al-Walld, 
however, had no such scheme in mind behind his massive overhaul of the 
central mosque in Medina and physical commemoration within that new 
structure of the graves of Muhammad, Abu Bakr and ‘Umar. Medina’s 
recognition as a pilgrimage location built on the establishment of virtu¬ 
ally universal Muslim recognition of Mecca’s status as such. 

The significance of pilgrimage in the Islamic world is not merely a 
question of whether scholars accepted such practices. A great many peo¬ 
ple must have gone through a degree of inconvenience, spent a consid¬ 
erable sum of money and travelled hundreds of miles to visit sites in 
Medina associated with the Prophetic career of Muhammad and the lives 
of his closest associates. Why would they do this? Again, our best evi¬ 
dence is for the caliphs. The next chapter presents a more thorough inves¬ 
tigation of their motives in taking efforts to appear as beneficent patrons 
of Medina in general, but here some hypotheses on their motives in vis¬ 
iting the town seem requisite. When caliphs visited Medina, they almost 
always did so as part of their periodic personal leadership of the hajj cer¬ 
emonies in Mecca. The heavily ritualised nature of the public projection 
of caliphal authority and power has been well demonstrated recently by 
Andrew Marsham, and his work has made it clear that leadership of the 


Ibn Waddah, Bida\ 190. For an eighth-/fourteenth-century criticism of the practice of 
directly combining pilgrimages to more than one holy city, see Sadan, ‘Legal opinion’, 
240-4. 

See especially, with further bibliography, Elad, Medieval Jerusalem, 158-63; idem, ‘Why 
did 'Abd al-Malik build the Dome of the Rock?’; idem, “Abd al-Malik’. A relatively 
recent summary of research on the original construction of the Dome of the Rock is 
Grabar, Dome of the Rock, 59-119. 
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hajj rites in particular was closely associated with the issue of caliphal 
succession. 93 If we assume that at least some rituals connected to sites 
associated with Muhammad were conducted by the caliphs and their rep¬ 
resentatives in Medina as well, then the visit to that town either before 
or after Mecca would have had its part to play in their ritual exercise of 
legitimate authority. 

It is also possible to understand these caliphal journeys to the Hijaz, 
including Medina, along the model of royal progresses; 94 or, perhaps, 
as Antoine Borrut has recently suggested for caliphal leadership of the 
hajj, a form of itinerant kingship. 95 That rulers of any geographically 
large empire have often wished to show off their power to their subjects 
who lived far away from their usual residences is well established. The 
Umayyad and early Abbasid caliphs were no different, and Medina, as 
the residency of a small number of very important aristocratic families, 
was an important town in which they might show their faces once in a 
while. 96 Narrative accounts of their trips, discussed briefly earlier and fur¬ 
ther in Chapter 6, often mention that they dealt with petitions and, more 
important, dispensed large sums of cash when they came to Medina. This 
certainly seems to conform with the idea that at least one of the reasons 
caliphs travelled in person to the Hijaz was to display their regality to 
the inhabitants of that region first-hand. In general, to whichever of these 
models we choose to subscribe, Umayyad and early Abbasid caliphal vis¬ 
its to Medina would seem to have been one of a number of activities they 
undertook to display their fulfilment of the fundamental ritual duties of 
the office of God’s Caliph. 

Why ‘ordinary’ people - by which I essentially mean anyone who was 
not in a position of authority of one kind or another which could be 
buttressed by appearing in Medina - performed pilgrimages to the town 
and its sites is much less clear. Of course, different people perform pil¬ 
grimages for a variety of reasons, often quite personal, but it is possible 

93 Marsham, Rituals, esp. 90-1, 124-5 for the comments on hajj leadership. On the 
Umayyads and Mecca, as well as McMillan, Meaning of Mecca, see Donner, ‘Umayyad 
efforts’, 199-201. 

94 These have been studied by, among many others, Geertz, ‘Centers’, for example 153: 
‘When kings journey around the countryside, making appearances, attending fetes, con¬ 
ferring honors, exchanging gifts, or defying rivals, they mark it, like some wolf or tiger 
spreading his scent through his territory, as almost physically part of them.’ 

95 Borrut, review of McMillan, Meaning of Mecca, 572. For a suggestion that the Umayyads 
exercised a form of itinerant kingship in Syria, see also Borrut, Entre memoire et pouvoir, 
396-143. 

96 On the histories of five of these families, see Ahmed, Religious Elite. 
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nonetheless to outline some generalities. 97 Previous scholarship on the 
hajj to Mecca has suggested that many pilgrims there believed in the rit¬ 
ual efficacy of what they were doing and understood many of the specific 
rites they performed in terms of mythical re-enactment. 98 It seems that 
some efficacy was attached to the fulfilment of the ziydra to Medina: the 
hadiths generally suggest that undertaking such a pilgrimage could help 
one’s chances in the world to come. There is very little indication in our 
sources, composed largely by religious scholars, that the efficacy of pil¬ 
grimage to Medina was held to have much of an impact in worldly affairs 
too, but then we know so little in any case about the ritual practices in 
the Hijaz of anyone who was not a scholar or a caliph. The acquisition 
of baraka, ‘blessing 5 , seems to have been an important source of moti¬ 
vation for other ziydrat in the Islamic world and so we might expect it 
to have been so in this instance too. 99 The story about the stone in the 
Masjid BanI Zafar as well as accounts of what went on at other shrines 
during later periods in, for example, Syria and Egypt would suggest that 
we should bear this motivation in mind. 100 Because the principal sites in 
Medina’s sacred landscape were connected in some way with the careers 
of the Prophet and his Companions, then some kind of attachment of 
ritual re-enactment to any pilgrimage rites performed there would be a 
reasonable assumption. 

The work of Victor Turner on pilgrimage has also stressed the twin 
ideas of ‘liminality’ and ‘communitas’ as key parts of ritual activities. 
Sacred spaces and pilgrimage locations are liminal spaces in the sense 
that they are somewhat otherworldly, between the natural world and the 
sacred realm; and ‘communitas’ refers to the fact that many traditional 
societal norms of behaviour and social organisation cease to function 
fully within the zones of liminality. 101 Turner’s research may seem to fit 
well with the circumstances of some pilgrimages, for example the hajj to 
Mecca as some pilgrims and scholars have reported them: the liminality of 
Mecca and its hinterland is reinforced by the ‘sanctification rites’ ( ihratn) 
that must be performed before entry, and the communitas is emphasised 
by the fact that Muslims of all ranks and classes must perform mostly the 


97 For example, Wheeler, ‘Models’, 35: ‘The desire for sacred journey encompasses as many 
motives as the imagination holds.’ 

98 See, with discussion of earlier scholarship, Katz, ‘Hajj’, 

99 In general, see Meri, Cult of Saints, esp. 12-58. 

100 For pilgrimages to other shrines, see the references in note 1. 

101 See esp. Turner, ‘Center out there’. For more detail on his understanding of ‘liminality’ 
and ‘communitas’, see also Turner, Ritual Process, 94-130. 
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same rites and at the same times. It is less clear, however, that these ideas 
work so well for any early Islamic practices of pilgrimage to Me din a. 102 
Medina’s sacred sites can certainly be understood as liminal. To take just 
the haram as a whole, the existence of boundary rituals for entry into it 
may have been less universally accepted than those for Mecca, but the 
fact that many considered the oasis a haram with associated rules and 
regulations nonetheless emphasises its liminality. The sites commemorat¬ 
ing Muhammad’s career can also be understood as liminal places situated 
between two times, the prophetic past and the post-prophetic present. 103 

The strength of communitas in Medina was, however, presumably less 
than the case for Mecca’s hajj. What became the principal pilgrimage site 
in Medina was the grave of a man - or, more accurately, three men - who 
had descendants, many of whom presumably felt that they had a closer 
attachment to the location than others. This actually comes across clearly 
in one of the most commonly and earliest cited hadlths which may have 
encouraged the practice: in ‘Abd al-Razzaq’s version of the report that 
Ibn ‘Umar would, whenever he returned to Medina from a journey, go 
to the Prophet’s grave, this individual would greet Muhammad and Abu 
Bakr by name but then, naturally enough, address ‘Umar b. al-Khattab 
simply as ‘father’. 104 Now Turner did himself acknowledge the limits 
of communitas, but still suggested that ‘while the pilgrimage situation 
does not eliminate structural divisions, it attenuates them, removes their 
sting.’ 105 We do not know enough about the early Islamic pilgrimage rites 
in Medina to be sure, but it seems as though the sting would not have 
been removed all that fully. 


302 For a more general critique ofTurner’s explanation of pilgrimage, see Wheeler,‘Models’. 
Wheeler prefers to see in pilgrimage a process of constant negotiation between commu¬ 
nitas and conflicting social boundaries, which she terms ‘confluence’. 

103 See, for example, Flood, ‘Faith, Religion’, 249, regarding the architectural commemora¬ 
tion of sites at which the Prophet had prayed: ‘Such commemorative artifacts collapsed 
space and time, making the historical Prophet accessible to the pious long after his 
death, even outside of Arabia.’ 

104 'Abd al-Razzaq, Musannaf, HI, 576. 

103 Turner, ‘Center out there’, 219-21 (quote from 221). 
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The Prophet’s Inheritance: Medina’s Emergence 
as a Holy City in the First-Third/Seventh-Ninth 
Centuries 


The preceding chapters of this book have addressed the roles two groups 
within society - on the one hand, caliphs, their governors and depen¬ 
dants; on the other, scholars active in a variety of disciplines - played 
in the establishment of sacred spaces at Medina over the early Islamic 
centuries. To do this, we have looked at three separate albeit related 
developments. Firstly, we saw that Muhammad created a form of legally 
recognised sacred space, a baram, somewhere in Medina, after his hijra 
from Mecca. After his death, this baram was resumed and expanded, and 
some groups of scholars altered its precise significance, while at the same 
time others questioned its very existence. Secondly, local historians artic¬ 
ulated a commemorative sacred landscape for Medina as the caliphs and 
their representatives patronised a built environment of shrines at places 
associated with the memory of the Prophet’s career. Thirdly, caliphs and 
some scholars encouraged pilgrimage to some of these sites, although 
others questioned the propriety of such practices. All three of these devel¬ 
opments were key ingredients in the successful establishment of Medina 
as a widely venerated Islamic holy city. In this final chapter, I will turn to 
the question of why these caliphs and scholars invested in the promotion 
of Medina’s sacred spaces and the town’s overall holiness, while others 
sought to undermine some of the ways through which they did so. 

Perhaps the closest thing modern scholarship has to a better appre¬ 
ciation of this question came in an article published in 1984 by Albert 
Arazi. 1 Arazi was not concerned directly with the question of the emer¬ 
gence of Medina’s sanctity and its holy sites, but rather with investigating 


Arazi, ‘Materiaux’. 
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the origins of the fadffil al-Madina literature, that is works whose pri¬ 
mary purpose was to praise Medina and highlight the town’s distinc¬ 
tive merits. In particular, Arazi was interested in those traditions which 
sought to compare Medina favourably to Mecca and in the development 
of a specific genre of ‘competition literature’ between Mecca and Medina. 
Nonetheless, I wish to consider briefly here his principal conclusions on 
this question, because the origins of the fadd’d al-Madina literature may 
safely be assumed to have been linked closely to the town’s emerging 
sanctity. Haram traditions and reports about sites in Medina associated 
with the Prophet are certainly a key part of the fadSil al-Madina liter¬ 
ature. Arazi’s research suggested that both economic and political fac¬ 
tors were at play in the emergence of the fada’il literature, and that as 
Medina’s economic and political circumstances declined steadily over the 
first two or three centuries AH, some inhabitants of the town attempted 
to remedy the situation by spreading hadiths in which the Prophet is said 
to have heaped praise upon it. 


MEDINA’S ECONOMIC AND POLITICAL SITUATION 
AFTER MUHAMMAD 

a) The Economy 

I will not spend much time here on Medina’s economic situation dur¬ 
ing the centuries after Muhammad’s death, because this has been dealt 
with in some detail elsewhere. A brief survey of the principal trends may 
nonetheless be helpful here. 2 In general, the paucity of archaeological 
and documentary material - with the crucial exception of early Islamic 
Arabic epigraphy, mostly but not all graffiti - from the Hijaz ensures 
that studying the economic situation of Medina during the early Islamic 
centuries remains difficult. This probably explains why modern schol¬ 
ars have come up with such conflicting opinions on whether the Hijaz’s 
economy, generally speaking, improved or declined over the decades and 
centuries following the onset of the Umayyad dynasty in Syria roughly 
in 41/661. 3 


2 The following is drawn from my forthcoming article, ‘Trends in the economic history’. 
Detailed further evidence and bibliography for this section is offered there. 

3 Against Arazi’s argument of a gradual decline starting in the first/seventh century, see, for 
example, Heck, ‘Gold mining’, and Landau-Tasseron, ‘Arabia’, esp. 400: ‘It was only after 
the middle of the third/ninth century that conditions in the Hijaz really deteriorated.’ 
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In spite of the seemingly dire situation, what material evidence there is 
can be combined with some of the literary sources to paint a relatively con¬ 
vincing picture. This picture makes it increasingly difficult to argue that 
the Hijaz, and Medina more specifically, underwent any major economic 
problems before at least the mid-to-late third/ninth century. The local his¬ 
tories of Medina, as well as other sources, provide anecdotal information 
about landed estates and other commercial properties around the town, 
especially for the Umayyad period. Further research into this material 
is certainly necessary, but the general image is of increased cultivation, 
including in lands uncultivated during pre-Islamic times . 4 Much recent 
work on metal mining sites in the Hijaz - using both literary accounts 
and some study of material remains - has reasonably suggested that the 
first three Islamic centuries were the main period of activity in that field 
as well . 5 Such as it is, the evidence suggests that significant although not 
enormous quantities of precious metals were being mined in the early 
Islamic northern Hijaz and western Najd, and Medina’s inhabitants 
would probably have benefitted economically from this until the closure 
of the mines, which broadly seems to have started in the mid third/ninth 
century. If, and this is debatable, the number and spread of published 
Arabic graffiti in the settlements along the trade and pilgrim routes to 
the north and northeast of Medina can also be taken as evidence for the 
relative prosperity of sites, then these would help to confirm this general 
picture: the vast majority of dated texts are from the second/eighth and 
third/ninth centuries. 

Now, the Hijaz and Medina are hardly likely to have followed a contin¬ 
ual line of either economic growth or decline throughout the long period 
in question across all areas. There were some serious temporary environ¬ 
mental problems in the Hijaz, especially flooding, and some ferocious 
crises in this period, including the seven-year drought that came during 
the reign of Hisham b. 'Abd al-Malik (r. 105-25/724-43). 6 Such isolated 
crises, however, did not cause widespread, long-term economic collapse 
in the area (for now at least), and although certain settlements largely 
disappeared after the mid first/seventh century as trade - and increas¬ 
ingly pilgrimage - routes shifted, other settlements arose and prospered: 
compare, for example, the apparent decline of Dumat al-Jandal and the 


4 Al-'AlI, ‘Milkiyyat al-aradf; Kister, ‘Battle of the Harra’. 

5 See esp. Heck, ‘Gold mining’, although he takes the evidence too far; for my discussion of 
this, see Munt, ‘Trends in the economic history’. 

6 Arazi,‘Materiaux’, esp. 194-5. 
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emergent prosperity of al-Rabadha. 7 This suggests that the regional econ¬ 
omy of the Hijaz as a whole stayed the course remarkably well for most 
of the first three centuries ah, and very little evidence exists to suggest 
that Medina specifically did not share in this trend. Economic decline 
did eventually begin to set in, but only during the later third/ninth and 
fourth/tenth centuries, as we can see in the relative decline in the numbers 
of epigraphic texts published from these centuries, literary and archaeo¬ 
logical evidence for the abandonment of areas of some settlements, and 
increasing reports in historical sources of price fluctuations, environmen¬ 
tal difficulties that were not dealt with particularly well, and raids on 
HijazI towns and pilgrim caravans by the (semi-)nomadic inhabitants of 
the region. 

By this point, however, it would be too late for these economic prob¬ 
lems to have had much impact on the wider debates about Medina’s sanc¬ 
tity, because many earlier scholars were already involved and propagating 
relevant hadiths and narratives. Many of the fadtfil traditions Arazi analy¬ 
sed in his article were also clearly in circulation before this date; Arazi 
himself attributes, rather optimistically, the ‘codification’ of many such 
reports to 'Urwa b. al-Zubayr (d. ca. 93-4/711-13) and his son, Hisham 
(d. 146/763—4). 8 For the thesis of economic decline leading to the circu¬ 
lation of traditions in favour of Medina’s sanctity to be convincing, it 
would have to be demonstrated that many areas of Medina’s economy 
did indeed see prolonged periods of trouble before the mid third/ninth 
century. Arazi did try to do this, but the significant amount of new mate¬ 
rial that has become available since the publication of his article does not 
seem to support the case he made back in 1984. Furthermore, it would 
have to be established that those individuals who involved themselves in 
the debate were among those affected during any period of economic dif¬ 
ficulty. Future research may see important progress in outlining more pre¬ 
cisely who the economically successful and unsuccessful were in Medina, 
but for the moment it seems that such a detailed demonstration is not 
really possible. 

b) Politics 

What then of Medina’s political situation after the final victory of Mu'awiya 
b. Abl Sufyan over ‘All b. AblTalib in 41/661? Modern scholarship seems 

7 On which, see respectively al-Muaikel, Study, and al-Rashid, al-Rabadhah. 

8 Arazi,‘Materiaux’, 184-97. 
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less divided on the question of Medina’s ‘political decline’, and sugges¬ 
tions that the town, with the Hijaz in general, suffered politically after 
the transferral of the caliphate to the newly conquered territories in the 
north following the murder of TJthman b. ‘Affan in 3 51656 can be found 
widely throughout the secondary literature; one study even refers to the 
late Umayyad Hijaz as ‘the Western Arabian backwater ’. 9 The heuristic 
value of some of these general statements of political decline, however, 
often seems rather limited. If by ‘political decline’, it is simply meant that 
the caliphs no longer resided in Medina, then there can be no argument 
with the basic statement. Yet does it really matter, for our purposes, that 
the caliphs themselves no longer resided in Medina? It would be unrea¬ 
sonable to deny the enormous impact that the establishment of a caliphal 
centre in a city could have on the immediate area’s economic and cultural 
prosperity; one may simply consider the brief but phenomenal rise of 
Samarra . 10 That said, it is no less important for being obvious that caliphal 
residency was not the only reason a province could be considered politi¬ 
cally important. During the Umayyad period, the caliphs did not reside in 
Iraq, but that is rightly considered a crucial province in the history of the 
period’s politics. ‘Abd Allah al-Ma’mun’s (r. 198-218/813-33) brief stint 
in Marw until 202/817 aside, caliphs never resided in Khurasan, but one 
could hardly call that a political backwater. Everett Rowson expressed 
the sentiments of much modern research when he noted that after Ibn 
al-Zubayr’s defeat in 73/692, ‘the political significance of the Hijaz was 
reduced to an occasional futile rebellion .’ 11 Several others, however, have 
now demonstrated that Muhammad b. ‘Abd Allah b. al-Hasan’s revolt 
in Medina in 145/762, in spite of its ultimately easy defeat, was a much 
more significant threat to the early Abbasids’ authority than this would 
imply . 12 

More important and interesting, I would argue, than simple state¬ 
ments about the transferral of the caliphal centre to Syria and then Iraq is 
whether developments in the balance of power between the central impe¬ 
rial authorities and the provincial elites in the Hijaz could have led to 
clear feelings of resentment among Medinans at having in some way lost 

9 See Blankinship, End of the Jihad State, 73-5 and Arazi, ‘Materiaux’. See also, among 

many other examples, Lassnei; ‘Provincial administration’; Crone, Slaves on Horses, 34; 

Donner, Muhammad and the Believers, 191. 

10 Robinson, ed., Medieval Islamic City, Northedge, Historical Topography. See also the 

brief comments in Borrut, Entre memoire etpouvoir, 402. 

11 Rowson,‘Effeminates’, 671. 

11 Lassner, ‘Provincial administration’; Elad, ‘Rebellion’. 
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out. The shifting relationships between central and provincial elites has 
been very fruitfully studied for some regions of the Umayyad and early 
Abbasid caliphates. 13 The nature of the evidence for the Hijaz is rather 
different to that for many of these other regions, but a very important 
start in understanding the roles some HijazI elite families played, on the 
basis of a prosopographical study of five key families, has recently been 
published by Asad Ahmed. 14 In this section, I will make a few broad points 
of my own about developments in the sociopolitical roles Medina’s elites 
played, before returning to the significance of Ahmed’s conclusions. 

One way of looking at Medinan elites’ relative political importance 
within the Hijaz is to investigate the significance attached to the office of 
the town’s governor. Medina frequently, although not always, appears as 
the principal administrative centre in the Hijaz, at least in terms of the 
importance of its governor. A passage in al-Tabari’s (d. 310/923) history 
demonstrates this nicely: 

When Mu'awiya wanted to appoint a man from the Banu Harb 15 as a governor, 
he would appoint him governor of al-Taif. If he thought that he had done well 
and not surprised him, he would appoint him governor of Mecca as well. If he 
continued to govern well and did what he was appointed to do (wa-qama bima 
wulliya qiyam a ” basan aK ), he would give him Medina in addition to those two 
[towns]. 16 

It is hard to know whether this report accurately reflects the state of 
affairs in Mu'awiya’s day or at a later time. Nonetheless, Arazi suggested 
that Mecca overtook Medina as the centre of primary political impor¬ 
tance in the Hijaz in 103/721-2, and this could give us reason to doubt 
this. 17 A much later source, Ibn 'Asakir (d. 571/1176), suggested that 
during the reign of Hisham b. c Abd al-Malik, the governor of Medina, 
Ibrahim b. Hisham, controlled all the land between that town and Aden 
on the coast of the Arabian Sea. 18 Earlier sources offer some confirma¬ 
tion for this by noting that for much of the time between 103/721-2 
and 114/732-3, and again between 118/736-7 and E35/752-3, the gov¬ 
ernor of Medina was also responsible at the very least for Mecca and 


13 On Egypt and the Jazira, see esp. Kennedy, ‘Central government’, and Robinson, Empire 
and Elites ; see also the valuable and wide-ranging observations in Crone, Slaves on 
Horses. 

14 Ahmed, Religious Elite. 

15 Harb was Mu'awiya’s grandfather 

16 Al-TabarT, Ta'rtkh, 11,167. 

17 Arazi,‘Materiaux’, 195. 

18 Ibn 'Asakir, Ta’rlkh, xxxi, 17. 
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ahTaif; 19 anecdotal evidence suggests that for these governors of Medina, 
Mecca and al-Ta’if, the former was frequently the primary seat of power. 
Muhammad b. Khalaf Wakf (d. 306/918) provides some evidence that as 
late as al-Ma’mun’s reign the administrative area that included Medina, 
Mecca and Yemen was known as ‘ al-Madina’. 20 

Against this evidence in support of Medina’s continuing regional pri¬ 
macy, however, is the fact that roughly from the time of Musa al-Hadl’s 
(r. 169-70/785-6) reign onwards, annalists such as Khalifa b. Khayyat 
(d. ca. 240/854-5) and al-Tabari noted the appointments of governors of 
Mecca much more regularly than they did governors of Medina. 21 The 
numismatic record for the Hijaz is notoriously patchy, but such as it is 
it also offers some support for Mecca’s increasing administrative promi¬ 
nence during the Abbasid period. The earliest coins associated with mint¬ 
ing in the Hijaz are a few rare dinars dated to 91/709-10,92/710-11 and 
105/723^1, which bear either the legend mddin amir al-mu’miriin (‘the 
mine of the Commander of the Faithful’) or mddin amir al-muminin 
bi-al-Hijaz (‘the mine of the Commander of the Faithful in the Hijaz’). 
This legend has been associated with Ma'din BanI Sulaym, but it has 
been persuasively suggested that these coins were actually struck either 
in Damascus for use in the Hijaz or in the Hijaz from dies brought from 
Damascus. There was also a copper issue, which Album has described as 
‘moderately rare’, with the legend al-madina mddin amir al-muminin 
(‘the city [or Medina], the mine of the Commander of the Faithful’). 22 
From the Abbasid period, there is a single copper bearing the mint name 
al-Hijaz dated to 185/801-2, but the mintmark on three dirhams minted 
in 194/809-10, 201/816-17 and 203/818-19 is explicitly Mecca. 23 

In any case, it is usually clear enough that a governorship in many 
other provinces, especially in Iraq, was considered a promotion from 
one in any town in the Hijaz, and such a post would have offered its 


19 See the information on the governors for these years in al-Tabarl’s Ta'rJkb, where it is 
usually provided at the end of the entry for each year; also see Khalifa, Ta’rtkb, 332,357, 
366, 370, 406-7,412-13, 430-1 (where the details differ slightly from al-Tabari’s). 

20 Wakt, Akhbar, ], 257. 

21 As a potential counterpoint, however, it is worth remembering that in his Akhbar 
al-qudat, WakT dedicated one hundred and fifty-one pages in the modern edition (i, 111- 
261) to the Umayyad and Abbasid judges of Medina, but only nine (l, 261-9) to those of 
Mecca and al-Ta’if together. 

22 See in general Shamma, ‘al-Madlna’; idem, ‘Nuqud al-jazlra al-‘arabiyya’; idem, “Alaqat 
al-khulafa"; Album, Sylloge, xiii (and the examples at plate 23). 

23 Shamma, “Alaqat al-khulafa", 16-17; Album, Sylloge, xiv; al-Rashid, al-Rabadhah, 
64-5. 
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occupant far more opportunities for enrichment and maybe for further 
advancement than a comparable one in Mecca or Medina. In 156/772-3, 
Muhammad b. Ibrahim, still technically governor of Mecca and al-Ta’if, 
left the Hijaz for Baghdad, leaving his son there to look after things for 
him. 24 The evidence for relative regional administrative primacy between 
Mecca and Medina is, therefore, rather mixed, and can hardly be expected 
to give us any great insight into Medina’s emergence and development as 
a holy city. 

The people appointed as governors to the region do, however, give us 
some insight into the more important question of likely political margin¬ 
alisation felt by Medina’s inhabitants. This is not a hard and fast rule, 
but the majority of Umayyad governors of Medina were relatives of the 
Umayyad caliphs, and the majority of Abbasid governors of Medina were 
members of the Abbasid family or of other families related to the Abbasids 
by marriage. 25 Some exceptions are notable: for example, an ansarl, Abu 
Bakr b. Muhammad b. 'Amr b. Hazm, served as governor of Medina 
briefly during the caliphate of al-Walld b. 'Abd al-Malik (r. 86-96/705- 
15), and then for a longer spell during the reigns of Sulayman b. ‘Abd 
al-Malik (r. 96-9/715-17) and ‘Umar b. ‘Abd al-‘AzIz (r. 99-101/717- 
20). 26 Half a century later in 150/767-8 - significantly after the revolt 
of the Hasanid Muhammad b. ‘Abd Allah - Abu Ja'far al-Mansur (r. 
136-58/754-75) replaced the Abbasid Ja'far b. Sulayman as governor of 
Medina with the Hasanid al-Hasan b. Zayd. 27 Musa al-Hadl’s governor 
of Medina, ‘Umar b. ‘Abd al-‘Aziz b. 'Abd Allah, was a descendant of the 
second caliph Umar b. al-Khattab (r. 13-23/634-44), several members 
of whose family had two decades earlier supported Muhammad b. ‘Abd 
Allah’s revolt against the Abbasids. 28 


24 Al-Tabari, Tdrikh, in, 378. 

25 For the Umayyads, there is now further discussion of this throughout McMillan, Meaning 
of Mecca; on Abbasid governors, see esp. Lassner, ‘Provincial administration’. 

26 Mus'ab al-Zubayri, Nasab Quraysh,286; Khalifa, Ta’rikh, 317,323; Ibn Abl Khaythama, 
al-Tdrtkh al-kabir, 11, 64-5; al-Baladhurl, Ansdb, 3, 241; idem, Ansdb, 4/1, 605; 
al-Ya'qubl, Tdrikh, 11, 353; al-Tabari, Tdrikh, 11, 1255,1281-2,1305,1372-5. For more 
on Abu Bakr b. Muhammad, see Ibn Sa'd, Tabaqat (qism), 124-7. 

27 Mus'ab al-Zubayri, Nasab Quraysh, 280; Ibn Shabba, Tdrikh, ], 15; Ibn Abl Khaythama, 
al-Tdrikh al-kabir, n, 67; al-Baladhurl, Ansdb, 3,269; idem, Ansdb, 5, 217,549; al-Tabari, 
Tdrikh, ra, 358-9; al-Samhudl, Wafa al-wafa , ll, 54-5. Khalifa b. Khayyat passes over 
al-Hasan b. Zayd’s governorship entirely. 

28 Al-Baladhuri, Ansdb, ed. al-'Azm, ix, 225; al-Tabari, Tdrikh, 111,551-2,568. On his fami¬ 
ly’s support for Muhammad b. ‘Abd Allah’s revolt, see Kennedy, Early Abbasid Caliphate, 
201-2,206; Elad, ‘Rebellion’, 181-2. 
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Exceptions such as these aside, the prosopography of governors does 
suggest that many Medinans would have had good reason to feel left 
out of local as well as interregional politics. The anonymous Akbbar al- 
dawla al-abbasiyya also preserves an interesting report which suggests 
that Medinans were not known for their friendly attitudes towards the 
Umayyad or Abbasid caliphs. When the Abbasid imam Muhammad b. 
‘All was extolling to some of his followers the merits of establishing the 
ddwa in Khurasan by highlighting the problems of other regions, he dis¬ 
missed Mecca and Medina because their inhabitants ‘were won over by 
Abu Bakr and ‘Umar .’ 29 

It is very difficult, nonetheless, to see Medina’s inhabitants as a group 
permanently united in their opposition to the Umayyad and then Abbasid 
caliphs. Even on the two most famous occasions of Medinan rebellion - 
the Battle of the Harra in 63/683 and the rebellion of Muhammad b. 
‘Abd Allah in 145/762 - it seems that not all Medinans supported the 
rebels. Amikam Elad has shown that although the Alid rebel Muhammad 
b. ‘Abd Allah did find relatively widespread support among Medina’s 
non-Alid families - including the Zubayrids, usually known to be promi¬ 
nent rivals of the Alids - some members of all the prominent families in 
Medina, including among the Alids, did not support him . 30 The better 
part of a century earlier, some of Medina’s families had sided with Yazid 
b. Mu‘awiya and the Syrians during the events leading up to the Battle of 
the Harra . 31 Shortly after the end of Muhammad b. ‘Abd Allah’s revolt, 
the sources again note that important appointments were offered to some 
members of families who had provided supporters for that rebel. As well 
as the examples given earlier, it can be added here that the Zubayrid 
scholar al-Zubayr b. Bakkar’s (d. 256/870) grandfather was appointed 
governor of al-Yamama by Muhammad al-Mahdl (r. 158-69/775-85), 
and of Medina and Yemen by Harun al-Rashld (r. 179-93/786-809), and 
his father was one of Harun’s governors of Medina . 32 

29 Akhbar al-dawla al-'abbasiyya, 206. Another tradition attributed ultimately to 'Amr b. 
al-'As suggests that the inhabitants of Medina were the people most inclined to fitna, here 
‘rebellion’, albeit not particularly good at it (atlab al-nds li-fitna wa-a'jazuhum ‘ anhd ): 
al-FasawT, al-Ma l rifa wa-al-tdnkh, 11,411. 

30 Elad, ‘Rebellion’, 179-85; see also Kennedy, Early Abbasid Caliphate, 200-2. One Alid 
who did not join the revolt was TJbayd Allah b. al-Husayn b. ‘All Zayn al-'Abidln, the 
great-grandfather of the Medinan local historian Yahya al-‘AqTqI. He had earlier accepted 
a land grant near al-Mada’in from the first Abbasid caliph, Abu al-'Abbas al-Saffah; see 
Bernheimer, ‘Alids, 19. 

31 YazTd’s envoy to the town was al-Nu‘man b. Bashir al-Ansarl; al-Tabari, Trfrtkb, 11,404—5. 

32 Khalifa, Ta’rlkh, 461; al-Zubayr b. Bakkar, jamharat nasab Quraysh, I, 172, 177-8, 
209; al-Ya'qub!, Ta'rlkh, II, 498; al-Tabari, Ta'rikh, ill, 521, 739; al-Khatlb al-Baghdadl, 
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There is some evidence that Medina put up no resistance to the Alid 
rebels Abu al-Saraya sent to the town in 199/815, and Abu al-Faraj 
al-Isfahanl (d. 356/967) briefly states that when Muhammad b. Ja'far 
al-Sadiq claimed allegiance in Medina in 200/815, the inhabitants of the 
town obliged him. 33 There is, however, no evidence of widespread support 
in the town for either this revolt, or for the earlier revolt of al-Husayn b. 
'All b. al-Hasan in 169/786. Accounts of this latter revolt are quite clear 
that al-Husayn b. ‘All received virtually no support in Medina after his 
rebellion was declared in the Prophet’s Mosque, which led to his and his 
followers’ attempt to journey to Mecca to find support among the hajj 
pilgrims. During this journey, they were easily defeated by an Abbasid 
army at Fakhkh, three miles outside Mecca, on 8 Dhu al-Hijja 169/11 
June 786. 34 Ahmed, in his recent study, has highlighted two reasons for 
decreasing support for Alid rebels in the region after 145/762. The first 
of these is that the Alids practically ceased intermarrying with the other 
HijazI families, but the other is that the Abbasid caliphs were particularly 
good at reconciling those previously disaffected elites from other families 
who had joined Muhammad b. ‘Abd Allah’s revolt, not in the least, as we 
have seen, by offering the occasional governorship to particularly impor¬ 
tant family branches. 35 

Elsewhere, evidence reveals that at other times the Medinans even ral¬ 
lied to support caliphal authority in the town. When the Kharijite rebel 
Abu Hamza al-Mukhtar b. ‘Awf advanced on Medina, the senior remain¬ 
ing Umayyad official in the town, ‘Abd al-‘Az!z b. 'Abd Allah b. ‘Amr b. 
‘Uthman, led an army drawn together from locals out to confront them 


Ta’rikh Baghdad, X, 173, 176; al-Dhahabl, Siyar a'ldm al-nubaltf, vm, 454; al-Samhudl, 
Wafa al-wafa, IV, 84. 

33 Al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, in, 981; Abu al-Faraj, Maqatil al-tdlibiyyin, 537; cf. al-Khatib 
al-Baghdadl, Tdrtkh Baghdad, 11, 113. 

34 For al-Husayn b. 'All’s revolt, see Khalifa, Ta'rlkh, 445; Ibn Sa'd, Tabaqdt (qism), 
384-5; al-Fasawi, al-Ma’rifa wa-al-tdrikh, 1, 159; al-Baladhuri, Ansab al-ashraf, 2, 540; 
al-DInawari, al-Akhbar al-tiwdl, 386; al-Ya‘qubT, Ta’rikh, 11, 488; al-Tabari, Ta’rTkh, m, 
551-68; Abu al-Faraj, Maqatil al-talibiyym, 442-60; al-RazI, Akhbar Fakhkh, 132-62; 
Kennedy, Early Abbasid Caliphate, 109-10, 205-7; Ahmed, Religious Elite, 162-3; 
Haider, Origins of the ShTa, 207-10. 

35 Ahmed, Religious Elite, 165-7; see also Kennedy, Early Abbasid Caliphate, 199, 206; 
and, more generally, on the Abbasids’ greater recognition than the Umayyads of the 
importance of mobilising loyalty among provincial elites, see Robinson, Empire and 
Elites, 170-1. For Alid marriage patterns, see also Bernheimer, ‘Alids, 32-50. Haider has 
offered a third reason, that after the defeat of Muhammad b. ‘Abd Allah the Alid rebels in 
the Hijaz tended to have more distinctly Shir programmes, which may have discouraged 
the other HijazI elite families from supporting them; see his Origins of the ShTa, 209. 
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and they met at Qudayd in 130/747. 36 Abu Hamza’s force is said to have 
convincingly beaten his opponents at this battle, and massacred many of 
them. What is significant is that it is the elite families of Medina, partic¬ 
ularly from Quraysh and especially the Zubayrids, who are said to have 
fought against Abu Hamza at this battle and been killed because of it. 
It is precisely these same groups who at other times posed such a prob¬ 
lem to caliphal control of the region. It is, of course, quite likely that the 
Medinans simply saw a Kharijite such as Abu Hamza as an even greater 
threat than the Marwanids, but the sources do not really allow us to 
judge why they fought against him. It is significant that they did not try to 
use his revolt to loosen the grip of Syrian caliphal rule in the region. 

As was the case with Medina’s economic situation, the available evi¬ 
dence for the town’s political situation is poor. Further research may 
solve many of the problems highlighted here, but what can be gleaned 
from this brief overview is that some sections of Medina’s population 
at certain times may have felt aggrieved and politically impotent. If they 
acted on this at times by joining revolts against caliphal rule - as they did 
most notably in 63/683 and 145/762 - they may well also have spread 
hadttbs promoting Medina’s sanctity. There are at least two reasons, 
however, not to make too much of this. The first is that Ahmed’s proso- 
pographical and genealogical analysis of five HijazI elite families within 
Quraysh has demonstrated that, as a general rule, they were important 
political players under the Sufyanids and early Abbasids (loosely until the 
reign of al-Ma’mun), but lost much of their influence and power during 
the Marwanid period. Throughout this work, however, plenty of excep¬ 
tions to this general rule are noted, and there are examples of HijazI 
elites who were close to Marwanid caliphs and of others who received 
no patronage from the Abbasids . 37 We should not generalise too broadly 
about the political situation of Medina and Medinans during the first 
three centuries AH. 

The second reason is that we cannot, for certain, link many key indi¬ 
viduals involved in spreading relevant badiths to these aggrieved feel¬ 
ings. Arazi suggested that 'Urwa b. al-Zubayr played an important role 
in spreading fadtfil ab Madina traditions, but we also see him interact¬ 
ing politely with Umayyad rulers in spite of his earlier support for the 


36 Khalifa, Tdrikh, 391-5; al-Baladhuri, Ansdb, ed. al-'Azm, VII, 629-34; al-Ya'qub!, 
Ta'rikh, 11, 406; al-Tabari, Tdrikh, 11, 2006-15; al-Azdl, Tdrikh, 108-10; al-Samhudl, 
Wafa al-wafd, 1,265-7. 

37 Ahmed, Religious Elite. 
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caliphate of his brother, ‘Abd Allah. 38 Likewise Ibn Shihab al-Zuhrl 
(d. 124/742), another scholar whom we saw was involved in the spread 
of hadtths about Medina’s baram, was by some accounts very close to the 
ruling Umayyad caliphs. 39 Regarding Malik b. Anas (d. 179/795), a very 
important scholar in the promotion of Medina’s sanctity, the evidence for 
his relationship with caliphs, especially Abu Ja'far al-Mansur, is far too 
contradictory to allow any firm conclusions. 40 Within the vast corpus of 
traditions preserved from Ibn Zabala’s lost Akhbdr al-Madma by later 
sources there is very little trace of any strong antagonism towards most 
of the Umayyad and Abbasid caliphs, and yet Ibn Zabala must be consid¬ 
ered one of the most forceful proponents of Medina’s sanctity and image 
as a holy city. Another important transmitter of historical reports about 
Medina’s sacred landscape, ‘Abd al-'Aziz b. ‘Imran (d. 197/812-13), was 
said to have been a close associate of Yahya b. Khalid al-Barmakl. 41 

c) Some Conclusions 

The foregoing discussion has been necessarily incomplete, as it is intended 
only to highlight some of the problems involved in seeking to context¬ 
ualise Medina’s widening appeal as a sacred space and holy city against 
a backdrop of economic recession and political resentment. The idea that 
we should see any town’s rise as a holy city against its economic and 
political situation is not in theory a bad one. There can be no doubt 
that sacred spaces and holy cities throughout history have attracted cap¬ 
ital and investment through pilgrimage and the patronage of political 
authorities. The vast sums of money the Al Sa'ud poured into Medina’s 
development during the twentieth century and into the twenty-first make 
this particularly clear, 42 but the phenomenon is clearly not merely a mod¬ 
ern one. For antiquity, Herod’s patronage of Jerusalem as a pilgrimage 


38 ‘Urwa is commonly said to have corresponded with ‘Abd al-Malik, or his son al-Walld, 
on certain aspects of Muhammad’s biography; see now Gorke and Schoeler, Die altesten 
Berichte, 17, 39-43, 48, 79-97,155-6,224-7, 247-8. On the authenticity of this corre¬ 
spondence, cf. Shoemaker; ‘In search’. 

39 Lecker,‘Biographical notes’, 22-50. 

40 For example, Elad, ‘Rebellion’, 186-9. 

41 Ahmed, Religious Elite, 59. As well as the reports from ‘Abd al-‘Az!z b. ‘Imran discussed 
in Chapter 4, it is also worth noting that some hadtths about Medina’s haram have his 
name in their isnads ; see, for example, Kitdb al-Mandsik, 405-6; al-Tabarani, al-Mu'jam 
al-kabir, xix, 90; Ibn al-Najjar, al-Durra al-thamma, 90-1; al-Matarl, Ta'rif, 149. 

42 Behrens, Garten des Paradieses. 
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centre has been set thoroughly against the background of an endeavour 
to improve the city’s economic fortunes by at least one modern study. 43 

The potential economic and political benefits to residents of a holy 
city are clear. For the development of Medina’s haram and the grad¬ 
ual realisation of its sacred landscape as a holy city, however, there are 
good reasons to be sceptical that the phenomenon can be closely linked 
to ideas of economic and political decline. In addition to those already 
outlined, there is one further good reason for caution: there is no clear 
line, at least not by the late second/eighth and early third/ninth centu¬ 
ries, between Medinans and non-Medinans when it comes to the promo¬ 
tion of the town’s sanctity, its holy sites and pilgrimage to them. Many 
Medinans certainly did involve themselves fully in these processes, but 
so too did residents of other regions. Medinan scholars may conceivably 
have promoted their town’s fado’ll, haram and other holy sites, as well 
as any attendant pilgrimage rituals, out of resentment fostered by their 
economic and political lot in life, or in an attempt to improve that lot 
(though this remains to be demonstrated), or simply out of local pride, 
but that cannot explain why inhabitants of other regions took up the 
task so enthusiastically. 

That Medinans promoted their town’s holiness is in any case not par¬ 
ticularly noteworthy; the inhabitants of many towns across the Islamic 
world produced local fada'il traditions, built shrines and provided them 
with sacred narratives with similar ends in mind. 44 What is more note¬ 
worthy is that Medina became one of only a handful of towns whose 
haram , other sacred sites and its fada'il more generally were accepted, 
and also visited, by great numbers of Muslims across the Islamic world. If 
we think specifically about the legal debates concerning Medina’s haram 
analysed in Chapter 3, we should realise that most followers of Malik b. 
Anas, al-Shafi'I, Ahmad b. Hanbal and their pro-Medinan predecessors 
beyond the Hijaz cannot have had more of a stake in Medinan elites’ 
political or economic circumstances than most of the followers of Abu 
Hanifa or the other known jurists who opposed them; nor can most of 
the Umayyad and Abbasid caliphs in Syria and Iraq. Yet many caliphs 
and scholars of the Maliki, Shaffr and Hanball madhhabs among others 
before and after them invested heavily - both financially and intellectu¬ 
ally - in Medina’s haram and other sacred sites, as well as in promoting 
practices of pilgrimage there and its interregional veneration as one of 

43 Goodman, ‘Pilgrimage economy’. 

44 For a recent study of such activity for a town in Khurasan, see Azad, Sacred Landscape. 
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Islam’s holiest cities. We need to look beyond the town’s economic and 
political circumstances to understand more fully why. 

MUHAMMAD AND HIS LEGACY 

Medina’s increasingly widespread recognition as a sacred space (espe¬ 
cially as a haram) and development as a holy city over the first-third/ 
seventh-ninth centuries can only be explained in the context of broad, 
caliphate-wide phenomena. It is possible that various local factors in dif¬ 
ferent regions played a role, but it would be unwise to emphasise this too 
heavily. To take the example of the haram debates in particular, there are 
certainly discrepancies in which hadiths appear in which early compila¬ 
tions, but most seem to suggest participation in the same wider trends 
and debates. In any case, by the third/ninth century different traditions 
and arguments can rarely still be linked to scholars of particular regions. 
There is some evidence for a degree of earlier regionalisation in the pre¬ 
cise contents of relevant hadiths, but not particularly for the general 
theme of the promotion of Medina’s sanctity. 45 

One such broad, caliphate-wide phenomenon stands out as particularly 
promising for an attempt to explain why successive caliphs and scholars 
from the end of the first/early eighth century onwards undertook to pro¬ 
mote the sanctity of Medina and various sites within the area in a num¬ 
ber of different ways: the ever-increasing importance of the Prophet as the 
ultimate source of legitimate political, religious and legal authority from 
the late first/seventh century and especially through the second/eighth and 
third/ninth centuries. The well known explanation for the name ‘Medina’ 
that came to replace ‘Yathrib’ for the town - that it is an abbreviation of 
madinat al-nabi, ‘the Prophet’s town’ - may perhaps make this connection all 
the more obvious, but it is still one that requires a detailed investigation. 

a) Muhammad as a Source of Authority for the Caliphs 
i) The Umayyads 

Several studies have demonstrated that only in the late first/seventh cen¬ 
tury did clear signs begin to emerge of the importance attached to the 

45 Among many studies which demonstrate the regionalism of early haditb knowledge in 
general, a classic remains Juynboll, Muslim Tradition, 3 9-66; more recently Sadeghi, 
‘Traveling tradition test’. 
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legacy of Muhammad in material promulgated by the nascent caliphal 
state. 46 Muhammad’s first appearance in the documentary record to 
date appears to come in 66/685-6, with the first occurrence on a coin 
minted in Blshapur in Fars by its Zubayrid governor of the so-called 
short shahada: ‘In the name of God, Muhammad is the Messenger of 
God’ ( bismilldh Muhammad rasul Allah). Authorities in charge of other 
mints quickly took up and embellished this precedent. 47 From 71/691, he 
begins to appear much more frequently in ever more detailed formulae 
in other media. On the tombstone of 'Abbasa bt. Jurayj from Aswan in 
Upper Egypt, probably datable to this year, the Muslims’ ( ahl al-islam) 
loss of the Prophet Muhammad is said to be their greatest misfortune 
{musiba). 4S On the Dome of the Rock in Jerusalem, dated to 72/691-2, it 
is famously proclaimed that: 

Muhammad is the servant of God and His Messenger. God and His angels bless 
the Prophet. O you who believe, pray for him and salute him! May God bless 
him, and may peace and the mercy of God be upon him . 49 

The new aniconic dinars and dirhams issued by ‘Abd al-Malik from 
77/696 proclaim: ‘Muhammad is the Messenger of God whom He sent 
with guidance and the religion of truth that He might make it prevail 
over all religion.’ 50 From this time onwards, references to Muhammad 
continue to appear in the documentary material. 

The contrast with the period before 66/685-6, from which despite 
more than a century of research there is still no known mention of 
Muhammad in the documentary record, is striking, although we must 
bear in mind how little evidence actually survives from the period before 
this turning point. 51 The lack of documentary evidence for the signifi¬ 
cance of Muhammad’s legacy before 66/685-6 does not, of course, mean 


46 For example, Crone and Hinds, God’s Caliph, esp. 24-33; Hoyland, Seeing Islam, 
esp. 549-56; idem, ‘New documentary texts’; Johns, ‘Archaeology’, 414-16, 426-33; 
Robinson, Abd al-Malik, 75-121; Donner, Muhammad and the Believers, esp. 205-6. 

47 Hoyland, Seeing Islam, 550—4; Heidemann, ‘Evolving representation’, esp. 167-9. 

48 El-Hawary, ‘Second oldest’; see also now Bacharach and Anwar, ‘Early versions of the 
shahada’. Hoyland has suggested that the date of this inscription should be 171/788 
instead; see his ‘Content and context’, 87, n. 65. 

49 Kessler, “Abd al-Malik’s inscription’, 4. 

50 Hoyland, Seeing Islam, 700. 

51 For an introduction to what little material there is, see Hoyland, ‘New documentary 
texts’. The sudden introduction of a number of new features in the material and docu¬ 
mentary record at the time of the second fitna and the caliphate of ‘Abd al-Malik has 
led one historian recently to speak of the foundation of the Islamic state as ‘a story of 
deferred revolution, rather than gradual evolution’: Robinson, ‘Rise of Islam’, 209. 
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that he was not important before that time. To confirm this, we do not 
even need to rely on Arabic literary sources of the late second/eighth cen¬ 
tury and later, although they too have much to offer in this regard. The 
Qur’an (33.57) promises eternal curses and punishment for those who 
seek to harm God or His Messenger; the Messenger of God was also 
heralded in the Quran (33.21) as a ‘perfect model for imitation’ (uswa 
hasana). A late seventh-century CE Christian author writing in the Jazlra 
in Syriac, John bar Penkaye, stated clearly that the Muslims ‘kept to the 
tradition ( maslmanutd ) of Muhammad, who was their instructor (tar’a), 
to such an extent that they inflicted the death penalty on anyone who was 
seen to act brazenly against his laws (ndmdse).’ 52 The scale and scope of 
the evidence, however, changes drastically after the end of Sufyanid rule. 

Presumably, as several historians have suggested, the caliphate of ‘Abd 
Allah b. al-Zubayr was crucial . 53 Ibn al-Zubayr’s governor of Blshapur is 
the first known authority to have placed Muhammad’s name on an official 
object (in this case, a dirham), and it is quite possible that Ibn al-Zubayr 
sought to legitimise his claims to the caliphate through emphasising his 
connection - genealogical and territorial - to the Prophet. In any event, 
after their victory the Marwanids fully incorporated Muhammad’s legacy 
into the ideological framework of the state as a ‘propaganda weapon ’: 54 
the new aniconic coins, the inscription inside the Dome of the Rock and 
other official inscriptions from this time onwards (for example, those 
on milestones) make this clear . 55 Some extant copies of letters said to 
have been circulated on behalf of the later Marwanid caliphs emphasised 
that the Umayyad caliphs were the heirs of the Prophet/prophets and 
the protectors of his community . 56 A smaller number still of these let¬ 
ters stressed that the Umayyad caliphs were the upholders and followers 
of the Prophet’s exemplary custom (surma). 57 In part, this new focus on 


52 The translation is from Brock, ‘North Mesopotamia’, 61; Syriac text in John bar 
Penkaye, Ktaba d-rish melle, 146-7. For other, similar pre-66/685-6 examples, see 
Q9.33; Armenian History, 1, 95-6. 

53 For example, Hoyland, Seeing Islam, 552-3. 

54 The term is borrowed from Hoyland, ‘New documentary texts’, 397. 

55 For other official inscriptions, see Hoyland, Seeing Islam, 700-3. 

56 Perhaps the best known example is al-Walld b. YazTd’s succession announcement: Crone 
and Hinds, God’s Caliph, 116-26. In this regard, however, there are also the fascinat¬ 
ing letters of 'Abd al-Hamld b. Yahya written on behalf of Hisham b. ‘Abd al-Malik 
and Marwan b. Muhammad, on which see al-Qadl, ‘Religious foundation’, esp. 244-8, 
265-8. See also many of the bay a documents discussed in Marsham, Rituals, and the 
further discussion of Marwanid letters and poetry in Rubin, ‘Prophets and caliphs’. 

57 See especially two letters penned by ‘Abd al-Hamld concerning a caliphal hajj and 
the prohibition of chess in ‘Abbas, ‘ Abd al-Hamtd, 205-6, 265-8 (nos. 11 and 22); 
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Muhammad was linked to the emerging urgency with which Marwanid 
caliphs sought to underline the distinctions between their religion, Islam, 
and that of the other monotheists of the Near East: Muhammad’s status 
as a Prophet was one of the most obvious areas of disagreement . 58 It was 
also a response to the political challenge laid down by Ibn al-Zubayr and 
his supporters. 

It is particularly notable, therefore, that we saw in Chapter 4 that it 
is only with the caliph al-Walld b. ‘Abd al-Malik, in the very late first/ 
early eighth century, that we have clear evidence of a reigning caliph tak¬ 
ing great steps to appear as an active and beneficent patron of Medina’s 
development as a holy city. In addition to all the evidence presented and 
discussed in that chapter (alongside that in Chapter 5), it is worth here 
emphasising the clear connection between this Marwanid interest in 
patronising the sanctification of sites in Medina and their desire to link 
themselves to the legacy of Muhammad’s exercise of religious, legal and 
political leadership there. Al-Walld b. ‘Abd al-Malik and his governor of 
Medina, ‘Umar b. ‘Abd al-‘Az!z, were particularly interested in associating 
themselves with the development of the central mosque in Medina where 
Muhammad was widely thought both to have been buried and to have 
conducted some of the main religious and political functions of his lead¬ 
ership of the nascent community; it was principally their work that was 
responsible for turning Medina’s mosque into the ‘Prophet’s Mosque’. 
They also directed their attention towards memorialising a number of 
sites at which the Prophet purportedly prayed. 

Al-Walld b. ‘Abd al-Malik also appears to have been the first caliph to 
distribute money and gifts to the Medinans on his visit to the town while 
undertaking the hajj in 91/709-10. 59 The earliest known coin associated 
in any way with the Hijaz is a dinar of 91/709-10, which carries the 
mint name mddin amir al-mtjmimn , ‘the Commander of the Faithful’s 
mine’, and Samir Shamma has plausibly (although by no means con¬ 
clusively) suggested that this was from a group struck to commemorate 
al-Walld’s visit of that year to Medina . 60 The fact that this heightening of 


and further discussion in al-Qadl, ‘Religious foundation’, 263-5, and Munt, ‘Official 
announcement’. 

58 See esp. Donner, Muhammad, and the Believers, 194-224; also Decobert, ‘L’autorite 
religieuse’, 25; Robinson, Abd al-Malik, 105-21, and Hawting, ‘Religion of Abraham’. 
On the impact that this Marwanid endeavour may have had on al-Walld b. ‘Abd al- 
Malik’s building programme across the caliphate, see Flood, Great Mosque, 213-36. 

59 Al-Tabari, Tdrikh, 11 ,1233. 

50 Shamma, ‘Nuqud al-jazlra al-'arabiyya’, 15-19. 
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ostentatiously pious caliphal activity in Medina coincides with the more 
public proclamation just a decade or two earlier of the Prophet as a key 
source of legitimate authority should not be ignored. In a political envi¬ 
ronment in which public links to Muhammad were gaining greater value, 
patronage of Medina as Muhammad’s haram with his shrine could have 
had valuable ideological benefits. 

After al-Walid, however, Umayyad interest in Medina appears to 
have waned. We saw in Chapter 4 that Sulayman b. c Abd al-Malik 
and Hisham b. ‘Abd al-Malik are also said to have visited the town in 
97/716 and 106/725 respectively while on their way to perform the hajj 
rites in Mecca, but they do not appear to have tried quite so flamboy¬ 
antly to emphasise their beneficence towards sites there connected with 
the Prophet. Sulayman did distribute gifts to the population, although 
the evidence of at least one source suggests that this was not seen as a 
positive action by all. 61 He is also said to have executed four hundred 
prisoners of war in the town and to have had one of the mosque’s mina¬ 
rets pulled down because it overlooked the Dar Marwan in which he 
was staying. 62 The evidence for Hisham is likewise ambiguous. When 
he visited Medina he not only brought gifts, but gave orders that four 
thousand Medinan men be levied for service elsewhere in the caliph¬ 
ate. 63 There could be several reasons for this apparent decline in pious 
attention paid to Medina by later Marwanid caliphs. It could be that the 
sources simply neglected to mention all the more virtuous activities that 
caliphs such as Sulayman and Hisham undertook in Medina. Or it could 
be that caliphs after al-Walid came to realise, as Crone and Hinds did, 
that paradoxically, in spite of their attempts to claim Prophetic author¬ 
ity for their rule, ‘the growing prominence of Muhammad was bad for 
Umayyad dynastic legitimacy.’ 64 Or there could be other reasons. 

ii) TbeAbbasids 

The Abbasids perhaps had better motives than the Umayyads for affirm¬ 
ing their close connection with the Prophet. They had come to power as 
part of a movement aimed at installing the ‘chosen one’ ( al-rida ) from the 
Prophet’s family {ahl/al al-bayt) as caliph, and yet it was not at all clear to 


61 Al-Ya'qubI, Tctrikh, 11 , 358; Ibn 'Abd al-Hakam, Strut ‘Umar b. ‘Abd al-Aztz, 135. 

62 On the prisoners, see al-Tabari, Tdrikh, 11 , 1338-40; on the minaret, see Chapter 4, 
note 61. 

63 Al-Tabari, TdrJkh, 11 ,1472. 

64 Crone and Hinds, God's Caliph, 32. 
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all the supporters of that movement that the Abbasid family itself should 
supply that person. 65 The descendants of 'All b. Abi Talib also claimed the 
right to provide the ‘chosen one’, and shortly after the Abbasid seizure 
of power, in 145/762, two Alids, Muhammad and Ibrahim, the sons of 
‘Abd Allah b. al-Hasan b. al-Hasan b. ‘All, contested the rule of the sec¬ 
ond Abbasid caliph, Abu Ja'far al-Mansur. This revolt, which broke out 
in Medina and Basra, posed a serious ideological threat to the Abbasids, 
because it somewhat undermined their claims to represent the entire fam¬ 
ily of the Prophet. 66 If the Umayyads had been undone by their failure 
to develop adequately a language of legitimacy that uniquely connected 
them to the legacy of the Prophet’s personal authority, the Abbasids were 
in danger of similarly losing out to the Alids. 

After defeating this early Alid revolt, the Abbasids turned to other 
means of shoring up their legitimacy. On the one hand, they claimed that 
the Abbasid family had been granted the leadership of the family of the 
Prophet by Abu Hashim, ‘All’s grandson through his son Ibn al-Hanafiyya; 
on the other, they tried to cut out the Alids altogether by claiming that 
the caliphate was theirs by inheritance ( wirdtha) through the Prophet’s 
uncle al- Abbas. 67 The letters apparently exchanged between Abu Ja'far 
al-Mansur and the rebel Muhammad b. 'Abd Allah b. al-Hasan, pre¬ 
served in al-Tabari’s Tdrikh from ‘Umar b. Shabba and Abu Ghassan, 
fully display the argument between the Abbasids and Alids over who 
had the legitimate inheritance from the Prophet via the respective uncles, 
al-‘Abbas and Abu Talib. 68 Al-Tabari, ‘Umar b. Shabba, Abu Ghassan and 
Ibn Zabala among them also preserved the text of an eight-verse poem said 
to have been recited to Abu Ja‘far al-Mansur when Muhammad b. ‘Abd 
Allah had publicly declared his revolt. The last two verses proclaim: 

It was not the people who gave it [i.e. the caliphate] to you; rather the Sublime 
King gave you that. 

The legacy ( turdth) of Muhammad is yours, and you are the roots of true author¬ 
ity (al-haqq) when the roots are expunged . 69 


65 Crone, ‘On the meaning’; idem. Medieval Islamic Political Thought, 87-98. 

66 Further discussion in Lassner, ‘Provincial administration’; Kennedy, Early Abbasid 
Caliphate, 200-4; Elad, ‘Rebellion’. 

67 Crone, Medieval Islamic Political Thought, 9 1-2. 

68 Al-Tabari, Tdrikh, iit, 208-15; for further discussion, see Bernheimer, Alids, 37-8. 

69 Al-Tabari, Tdrikh, III, 203. See also the counter-claim said to have been offered in a ser¬ 
mon by Muhammad b. ‘Abd Allah as reported by Ibn Zabala in al-Tabari, Tdrikh, in, 
229: ‘The people most worthy of upholding this faith are the sons of the first muhajirun 
and the supporting ansdr .’ 
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In light of the Abbasids’ efforts to advertise as widely as possible their 
close connection to the Prophet, it is not such a surprise that they sought 
to become known as patrons of his town and shrine. 

The work several early Abbasid caliphs undertook to further Medina’s 
development as a holy city filled with sites connected to the Prophet’s 
career there has already been documented in Chapter 4. Here we might 
add a few further details which give clear insight into precisely why they 
were so keen to be associated visibly with the patronage of Prophetic 
sites in Medina. The Kitdb al-Mandsik (written in the early fourth/tenth 
century), offering as its source the Alid local historian Yahya al-'Aqlql, 
provides the text of two inscriptions al-Mansur set up in the Prophet’s 
Mosque, and they make quite interesting reading. The first states: 

In the name of God the Compassionate the Merciful. God, there is no god but 
He - the whole verse ( aya) 70 - and Muhammad is the Messenger of God, whom 
He sent with guidance and the true faith. The servant of God ‘Abd Allah the 
Commander of the Believers - may God ennoble him - ordered the construction 
work on the Mosque of the Messenger of God (s), the building of this courtyard 
( rahba ), and the expansion of the Mosque of the Messenger of God for those 
Muslims who attend it, in the year 15i [= 768-9 CE], desiring [to do so] for the 
sake of God and the Last Abode. The Commander of the Faithful - may God 
ennoble him - is the most worthy of men to oversee that because of his close rela¬ 
tionship to the Messenger of God (s) and because of his caliphate with which he 
is distinguished. May God strengthen the wage of the Commander of the Faithful 
and make better his reward. 71 

The second says: 

There is no god but God alone; he has no associate. Muhammad is the Messenger 
of God, whom He sent with guidance and the true faith - the whole verse. O God, 
forgive your prophets and the caliphs of the believers (khulafrf al-mu minin'), alive 
and dead. O God, pray for Muhammad, Your servant and Your Prophet, You, 
your angels and all the believers. The servant of God, ‘Abd Allah the Commander 
of the Believers, ordered the construction work on the Mosque of the Messenger 
of God, the restoration of what had been brought into disrepair (isldh ma ufsida 
minku), and its reconstruction in the year 152 [= 769-70 ce ]. 72 

The explicit appeal in the first of these inscriptions to the Abbasid caliph’s 
close personal association with Muhammad suggests that al-Mansur had 


70 This is presumably an abbreviation in the transcription only and not one found in the 
original text of the inscription. (The same applies to the similar occurrence in the follow¬ 
ing text.) 

71 Kitdb al-Mandsik, 394. 

72 Ibid., 395. 
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begun to realise in the wake of Muhammad b. ‘Abd Allah’s revolt six 
years earlier that supporting work on the Prophet’s shrine in Medina 
could be a way to win greater legitimacy for the Abbasid family - and 
maybe even moire specifically his own descendants - over rivals within the 
wider fa mil y of the Prophet. The apparent desire of al-Mansur’s succes¬ 
sor, Muhammad al-Mahdl (r. 158-69/775-85), to have the appearance of 
the Prophet’s minbar in the mosque returned to its original state - before 
Muawiya or another Umayyad caliph had added six steps to it - also 
indicates a clear attempt by an early Abbasid caliph to demonstrate that 
he sought to exercise his religious and political authority in the same way 
that Muhammad had for the earliest Muslim community. 

Perhaps the Abbasid caliph most famously associated with the Hijaz 
is Harun al-Rashld (r. 170-93/786-809). He is not only said to have led 
the hajj personally on no fewer than nine occasions; 73 much of the most 
significant work ever undertaken on the pilgrim route from Baghdad and 
Kufa to Mecca is associated with his caliphate. 74 Some small projects he 
and his governors ordered in Medina were mentioned in Chapter 4, and 
it should now be added that during many of his pilgrimages to Mecca, 
Harun visited Medina as well and distributed lavish gifts there. 75 The 
sources include several very interesting reports about his visits to Medina, 
and two in particular are worth discussing. The first is preserved by 
Muhammad b. Khalaf Wakf (d. 306/918): 

When al-Rashld came to Medina, he attached great importance to ascending the 
Prophet’s (s) minbar in a black cloak {qabtf aswad) and belt. Abu al-Bakhtari 76 
had said to him, ‘Ja'far b. Muhammad told me on the authority of his father that 
Gabriel descended upon the Prophet - upon whom be peace - while he had on a 
cloak ( qabtf ) and belt carrying within a dagger {muhtajiz an fiba bi-khanjar).’ 77 

Wakr goes on to report how Abu al-Bakhtari’s statement incited a fero¬ 
ciously invective poem about what a great liar he was, 78 but it is more 
significant for us that Harun al-Rashld appears to have been concerned 

73 Harun led the hajj in 170/787,173/790,174/791,175/792,177/794,179/796,181/798, 
186/802 and 188/804: al-Ya'qubi, Ta’rikh, it, 521-2; al-Tabari, Ta'rikh, in, 605, 609-10, 
612, 629, 638-9, 646, 651-2, 654, 701; slightly variant dates in al-Mas'udi, Muruj al- 
dhahab, v, 293-5. 

74 Al-Rashid, Darb Zubaydah. 

75 For example, al-Ya‘qubi, Ta’rtkh, ir, 492; al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, III, 605. 

76 For Abu al-Bakhtari’s tenure as governor of Medina, see Chapter 4, note 103. 

77 WakF, Akhbdr, i, 247-8. 

78 Abu al-Bakhtari was infamous among some hadith critics as having been labelled by Abu 
Dawud as one of the two ‘great liars’ ( kadhdhaban ) of Medina, along with Ibn Zabala: 
al-Mizzi, Tahdhib al-kamdl, xxv, 66. 
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with acting exactly as the Prophet had while he was in Medina. In the sec¬ 
ond report, the famous historian and Prophetic biographer Muhammad 
b. 'Umar al-Waqidi (d. 207/822) explains how as a younger man he was 
called on to give Harun a guided tour of the sights in Medina: 

The Commander of the Faithful Harun al-Rashid came to Medina whilst under¬ 
taking the hajj and said to Yahya b. Khalid [al-Barmakl], ‘I want someone to come 
to me who knows all about Medina and its sights { al-mashabid ), how Gabriel - 
upon whom be peace - came down to the Prophet (s) and from which direction 
he came to him, and the tombs of the martyrs.’ Yahya b. Khalid asked around and 
everyone pointed him in my direction. He summoned me and I came to him after 
the afternoon prayer. He said to me, ‘O shaykh, the Commander of the Faithful - 
may God strengthen him - wishes for you to pray the last evening prayer in the 
mosque, and that you accompany us around these sites to inform us about them 
and the place where Gabriel - upon whom be peace - came. Keep close!’ When I 
had prayed the last evening prayer, I came across lanterns that had been brought 
out and two men on donkeys. Yahya said, ‘Where is the man?’ ‘Here!’ I replied. I 
took him to the residential courts by the mosque (dur al-masjid ) and said, ‘This 
is the place to which Gabriel came.’ They dismounted from their donkeys, prayed 
two rak!as , and supplicated to God for an hour. Then they remounted while I was 
before them. There was not a single place or sight that I did not take them to, 
and [at each of which] they began to pray and exert considerable effort in suppli¬ 
cation. We continued in this until we came back to the mosque when dawn had 
broken and the muezzin had begun the call to prayer .. , 79 

This is a significant account for many reasons and one of those is 
that Harun specifically wanted to see the site(s) to which Gabriel had 
descended, presumably to bring part of the Quranic revelation to 
Muhammad, and the tombs of the martyrs, almost certainly of the Battle 
of Uhud. In light of this prominent connection between Harun and the 
sites associated with the Prophet, it is worth noting that the house in 
Mecca in which Muhammad was believed to have been born was first 
established as a mosque ( masjid) either by his mother, al-Khayzuran, or 
his wife, Zubayda. 80 

Although Harun does not appear to have patronised much significant 
work connected with sites specifically in Medina, his frequent visits to 
Mecca and Medina doubtless had some role to play in the wider promul¬ 
gation of the idea that Medina possessed a sanctity and a haram equal to 
Mecca’s. The idea that the two towns possess a similar degree of sanctity 
is perhaps expressed best in Arabic by the common usage of the term 


79 Ibn Sa'd, Tabaqat, v, 425-6. 

80 Al-Azraqi, Ta'rikh, 11 ,198-9; al-Fakihl, Akhbdr Makka, iv, 5. 
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al-baramayn, ‘the two harams to indicate Mecca and Medina. The ear¬ 
liest unambiguous usage of this term may well date to the caliphate of 
Harun. It certainly appears in many works of the third/ninth century and 
beyond, but whether it was often in use any earlier is difficult to tell. It 
does appear in an epistle attributed to al-Hasan al-Basrl (d. 110/728 ); 81 
although no one seems to have argued in detail to date that this partic¬ 
ular epistle is a case of pseudepigraphy, as so many of the other works 
attributed to al-Hasan are, this one may well be too . 82 A poem in Abu 
'Ubayda’s (d. 209/824) Naq3id Jarir wa-al-Farazdaq, a compilation of 
verses said to date to the late first/seventh and early second/eighth centu¬ 
ries, does use the phrase ‘the two sacred mosques of God’ ( masjida Allah 
al-haraman), but this is not quite the same as the later usage of the term 
haramayn alone as a technical term to refer to Mecca and Medina . 83 

On slightly firmer ground, however, there is a poem in praise of Harun 
recorded in al-Tabari’s Ta'rlkh and attributed to one Abu al-Ma‘alI 
al-Kilabl, in which the term is employed. Harun was famous for his regu¬ 
lar leadership of both the hajj and the annual summer campaign against 
the Byzantines (Ar. $3 if a, pi. saw3if), and Abu al-Ma'ali’s poem plays 
on this: 

Whoever seeks to meet you [must look] in the haramayn or 
the farthest frontiers; 

In the land of the enemy, on a swift horse and in the land of 
ease, on a camel saddle. 

None but you has ever held the frontiers of those who have 
been deputised to rule. 84 

This panegyric may provide one of the earliest clear uses of the term 
haramayn as a quasi-technical term to denote the holy cities of the Hijaz, 
during the reign of Harun al-Rashld, a caliph who tried very hard to dem¬ 
onstrate his legitimacy by associating himself with the Hijaz and with the 
political authority of the Prophet. 


81 Al-Hasan al-Basrl (attrib.), Faddil Makka, 35. 

82 Cook, Early Muslim Dogma, 117-23; Mourad, Early Islam. 

83 Abu 'Ubayda, NaqSid, 1 , 529. 

84 Al-Tabari, Ta'rlkh, hi, 710. The translation is slightly adapted from Bonner, Aristocratic 
Violence, 103. The dichotomy of the frontiers and the haramayn is also nicely expressed 
in a tradition in praise of the town of Wasit in Iraq, in which the Kufan emigrant to 
Mecca Sufyan b. TJyayna (d. ca. 198/813-14) reportedly declared, ‘Were I to reside some¬ 
where other than the frontiers (thughur) or the haramayn, I would not reside anywhere 
except Wasit’; see Bahshal, Ta'rlkh, 40. 
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It may well have been the Zeitgeist of Harun’s caliphate, the culmina¬ 
tion of more than a century of developing caliphal attitudes towards the 
ideological significance of Medina as a baram and a holy city alongside 
Mecca, that led to widespread feelings of the sort that famously brought 
al-Yaqubl (d. ca. 292/904-5) to declare during his account of the second 
fitna that Ibn al-Zubayr must be considered a true caliph: 

People have said that the caliphate truly belongs to whosoever possesses the 
baramayn and to whosoever leads the hajj. For that reason, we included the his¬ 
tory of Marwan [b. al-Hakam] and part of the reign of ‘Abd al-Malik within the 
history of Ibn al-Zubayr. 8s 

In sum, the available evidence suggests how the caliphs, over time, came 
to see Medina’s development as a sacred space and holy city - one which 
they controlled and of which they acted as patrons - as important after 
the clear consolidation from the late first/seventh century of Muhammad 
as the most important source of legitimate political and religious author¬ 
ity. Neither the Umayyads nor the Abbasids had as direct a genealogi¬ 
cal link to the Prophet as the Alids - although some Abbasids certainly 
tried to suggest that they did - but acting as patrons of Medina was one 
way they could draw on the legacy of his authority for themselves, 86 The 
importance to caliphs of ensuring that they were seen as the principal 
patrons of sacred spaces such as those in Medina was underlined by the 
sermon which the Alid rebel al-Husayn b. ‘All reportedly delivered in 
the Prophet’s Mosque upon declaring his revolt in 169/786. In this, he 
called the people there to offer him allegiance on the basis that: ‘I am the 
son of the Messenger of God, in the haram of the Messenger of God, in 
the mosque of the Messenger of God, atop the minbar of the Prophet of 
God.’ 87 If the Umayyad and Abbasid families could not beat the Alids 
for genealogy, neither could they afford to cede to them the legitimacy 
derived from the control of sacred spaces in Medina. 


85 Al-Ya'qubI, Ta’rlkh, n, 321; discussed in Robinson, Abd al-Malik, 34. 

86 In this sense, the history of caliphal attitudes towards Medina and its monuments erected 
to commemorate the Prophet’s memory mirrors rather well the gradual process over the 
second-third/eighth-ninth centuries by which many of the traditional insignia of the 
caliphal office - the seal ring ( khdtam ), staff {'asd) or sceptre ( qadib ) and cloak ( burda) - 
came to be understood as relics from Muhammad’s lifetime. It was, for example, the 
Abbasid caliph al-Mutawakkil who in 244(858-9 had the Prophet’s spear (‘ anaza ) 
introduced into caliphal ceremonial; on this, see al-Tabari, Ta’rTkh, hi, 1437, and on the 
caliphal insignia in general, see Rubin, ‘Prophets and caliphs’, 95-8; Marsham, Rituals, 
109,141, 204-5,259, 316. 

87 See Chapter 5, notes 83-4. 
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At first there was an attempt by al-Walld b. ‘Abd al-Malik and ‘Umar 
b. ‘Abd al-‘AzIz to encourage Medina’s status as a haram and holy city, 
containing a landscape of sacred sites, because it was the Prophet’s town 
and shrine. Later caliphs were also interested in the town because it was 
there that the earliest Islamic polity had taken shape, where Muhammad 
had led a career as both a prophet and a statesman. 88 The frequently 
noted connection between politics and the development of sacred spaces 
can be seen starkly in Medina’s case. Medina’s emergence as a holy city 
was probably not connected to any ‘political decline’ that it may have 
experienced, but it was nonetheless intimately linked to politics. The 
legitimacy that caliphs could derive for themselves, their descendants 
and their regimes by drawing explicit links between themselves and the 
Hijaz and its Prophetic history can go a long way to explaining why they 
encouraged Medina’s status as a holy city and the Prophet’s haram. In 
turn, as the Umayyad and early Abbasid caliphs patronised Medina and 
various sites there to benefit by linking themselves to the town’s sanctity, 
they further reinforced that sanctity throughout the lands they ruled. 

b} Haditbs and Muhammad’s Role as a Source 
of Authority for Jurists 

It was not just caliphs, governors and their officials who saw what was 
at stake in claiming the inheritance of Muhammad’s legacy, and thus the 
question of Medina’s sanctity. Many aspects of the religious and legal 
authority the caliphs claimed were ever more widely asserted by the 
emerging albeit loose class of religious scholars, the ‘ulama’P As can be 
seen throughout the chapters of this book, Muslim scholars - historians, 
jurists and others (the various categories are not, of course, mutually 
exclusive) - discussed aspects of Medina’s sanctity and the narratives 
which secured its holiness frequently, at times in considerable detail. 
Perhaps more interesting, they also debated many of those aspects. For 

88 Although this is beyond the scope of this book, it is worth noting that the Umayyad 
amirs and caliphs of al-Andalus also made clear attempts to link their own authority to 
the sacred history of Medina and Muhammad’s first polity there; see esp. Fierro, ‘Mobile 
minbaf-, idem, "Abd al-Rahman , 127-8,134—5. 

89 The classic work is Crone and Flinds, God’s Caliph, but on the general intensity, espe¬ 
cially during the third/ninth century, of the competition among rulers and scholars for 
the Prophet’s legacy, see also Cooperson, Classical Arabic Biography, passim, but, for 
example, see xii; Decobert, ‘L’autorite religieuse’; and cf. in part Zaman, Religion and 
Politics. 
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a great many Muslims, Medina’s sanctity as a whole was defined most 
clearly and emphatically by its status as a haram alongside Mecca, and 
yet for others that status was seriously in doubt. In Chapter 3 I traced an 
outline of the development of this particular legal debate; here, it is time 
to examine more closely why some Muslim scholars promoted Medina’s 
haram while others undermined it. We have seen why caliphs were inter¬ 
ested in the promotion of Medina as a sacred space and, ultimately, a 
holy city; now we can use the haram debates as a case study to learn why 
many scholars invested their efforts in this process too. 

It is perhaps easiest to begin this task by ruling out some potential 
reasons why those who argued against the existence of Medina’s haram 
did so. We saw earlier that the most prevalent opposition to Medina’s 
haram came from some associated with the school of law forming around 
the circle of the Iraqi jurist Abu Hanifa (d. 150/767). It is theoretically 
possible that they came to argue against the validity of Medina’s haram 
because the various hadiths which confirmed its existence were not cir¬ 
culating in Iraq at the time of his and his earliest students’ careers. If any 
faith at all, however, can be placed in the evidence of the isnads of these 
hadiths regarding the geography of their circulation - and research over 
the past few decades would suggest that a certain amount of such faith 
would be permissible here 90 - then plenty of these traditions were current 
in Iraq (both in Kufa and Basra) at least by this time. 

Because much of the opposition to Medina’s haram seems to have 
come from jurists based in Iraq, however, it is instead worth examining 
whether some kind of mufadala , a competition over the merits of various 
regions - principally Iraq and the Hijaz - and the subsequent worthi¬ 
ness of their scholars, played a role in these debates. Were some Iraqis 
willing to accept one Hijaz! holy city, Mecca, but not willing to grant 
the region more importance than was absolutely necessary? That one of 
the great rivalries of early Islamic legal history was between some of the 
jurists of Kufa (the proto-Hanafls) and some of those from Medina (the 
proto-Malikls) has long been clear. 91 Over time this resulted in a large 
corpus of occasionally quite brutal polemic between jurists who consid¬ 
ered the geographical origins of their jurisprudence to be in Medina and 
Kufa. In an interesting report preserved by Wakr, a group of Medinans 
in the early-to-mid third/ninth century were discussing the well-known 


90 See, for example, Sadeghi, ‘Traveling tradition test’. 

91 If it were not clear enough from works like al-ShaybanT’s Kitab al-Hujja ‘ala ahl 
al-Madtna, see, for example, Schacht, Origins. 
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Prophetic hadith which stipulated that plague {ta un) and the ‘Antichrist’ 
{dajjal) could never enter Medina; one of the participants in this discus¬ 
sion, Muhammad b. ‘Ubayd b. Maymun, wryly added. And neither will 
the personal reasoning (ra’y) of Abu Hanlfa.’ 92 

Such blunt polemics as they have come down to us tend to date from 
the third/ninth century and later, when the Medinan-Kufan rivalry had 
developed into something much larger. They developed, however, in part 
at least out of an earlier, regional competition. One group of Medinan 
jurists, later claimed as the forefathers and early adherents of the Malikl 
madhhab, appear as promoters of the idea that the practice (dmal) of 
their hometown’s inhabitants was much more important as a source for 
positive law than the practice of the peoples of other towns and regions. 93 
A good example of such a claim can be found in the Mukhtasar of Abu 
Mus'ab al-Zuhrl (d. 242/856): 

God chose [the people of Medina] for His Prophet to make them his helpers and 
He said to him: ‘Take counsel with them in the affair.’ [Q3.159] And he gave 
them, and no other, through [the Prophet] a distinction and a knowledge which 
He has not given to others. In their homes was the revelation and from them 
arises the interpretation, and from them come the Imams who should be emu¬ 
lated. And they are God’s proof of His creation up to the day of judgement. The 
truth [of God] has no record [of application] except among them and for them. 
Medina is the place [to which the Prophet and his companions] emigrated and 
the highpoint of their community. Their influences were upon it and their rulings 
were made in it. 94 

This passage is particularly crucial because it demonstrates clearly that 
Medinans could easily resort to using the sacred history of Muhammad’s 
career in their hometown and reports about their town’s subsequently 
developing sanctity to demonstrate their claims to superior judicial 
authority. 95 When we see other scholars debating the sanctity of Medina, 


92 Wakr, Akbbar, i, 259-60; on Muhammad b. ‘Ubayd b. Maymun, see al-MizzT, Tahdbtb 
al-kamal, xxvi, 72-3. 

93 For a specific example of a late Umayyad Medinan qadi (Muhammad b. Abl Bakr b. 
Muhammad b. ‘Amr b. Hazm [d. 132/749-50]) preferring to issue rulings on the basis of 
Medinan 'amal rather than hadtths , see al-Tabari, Ta'rikh, in, 2505-6. 

99 Translation from Brockopp,‘Competing theories’, 17-18. On Medinan 'amal and its role 
in Medinan scholars’ jurisprudence, see Dutton, Origins of Islamic Law, although cf. in 
part the review by Christopher Melchert. 

95 Similar claims can be found in the letter to the Egyptian jurist al-Layth b. Sa'd (d. 
175/791) attributed to Malik b. Anas, the earliest extant version of which is preserved 
in al-Fasawi, al-Ma‘rifa wa-al-tdrtkh, l, 695-7; and more extensively among later Malikl 
scholars, including, for example, Ibn Abl Zayd, Jdmi, esp. 138-45; al-Qadl ‘Iyad, Tarttb 
al-madarik, 1 , 32-44. Mathieu Tillier has recently suggested that the earliest Abbasid 
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therefore, we need to consider fully the ramifications such disputes car¬ 
ried for their participants’ claims to legitimate religious and legal author¬ 
ity. It is obvious enough in this light that scholars of other regions might 
want to counter claims for the superiority of Medinan ‘atnal, and clear 
that they did so, in order to preserve their own juridical authority. 96 Early 
opposition to Medina’s haram may have developed among Iraqi jurists in 
opposition to Medinan jurists’ claims that the peculiar sanctity of their 
hometown was evidence that their legal authority was paramount among 
their contemporaries. 

Many Iraqi scholars of the late second/eighth and third/ninth centu¬ 
ries, however, did hold a pro-Medinan position, and many scholars of the 
later Shafi'I and Hanball madhhabs firmly held that Medina possessed a 
haram. It may still be possible to detect in these later debates something 
of an earlier competition over the relative merits of the Hijaz and Iraq. 
Patricia Crone and Michael Cook have both suggested that the Shafi'I 
and Hanball schools were offshoots of earlier Medinan jurisprudence. If 
this is correct, then it could be inferred that there was originally a sharp 
dividing line between ‘Medinan’ (later MalikI, Shafi'I and Hanball) and 
‘Iraqi’ (later Hanafl, some ImamI and Isma'lll) opinions on the question 
of Medina’s haram. 97 Such a conclusion, however, would now have to 
be set against the more recent and persuasive suggestion that the idea 
that traditionist-jurisprudence originated in Medina may turn out to 
have been a back projection by later Iraqi traditionist-jurisprudents. 98 
Furthermore, the suggestion that Ahmad b. Hanbal’s jurisprudence at 
least can be termed ‘Medinese’ has been questioned. 99 It is also interesting 
that a recent study has argued that by the late second/eighth and into the 
third/ninth centuries, just when the question of Medina’s haram seems to 


caliphs may have bought into some of these claims made by Medinan scholars; see his 
‘Legal knowledge’, 193-4. 

96 This opposition to Medinan ‘amal was not only found amongst (proto-)Hanafls, but 
was also prominent in works by adherents of other madhhabs. For Shafi'I opposition, see 
briefly Melchert, ‘Traditionist-jurisprudents’, 401. 

97 Cook, ‘Early Islamic dietary law’, 229-30; Crone, Roman , Provincial and Islamic 
Law, 22. 

98 Melchert, ‘How Hanafism’. If one adheres to Schacht’s theory that ‘isnads show a ten¬ 
dency to grow backwards’ ( Origins, 5), then this idea of the back projection of tradition¬ 
ist-jurisprudence to Medina may gain support from a recent study by Lucas, ‘Where Are 
the Legal Hadith\ esp. 292, where Lucas demonstrates that nearly all of Ibn Abl Shayba’s 
direct teachers were Iraqi but a little more than half the authorities mentioned in the 
books of the Musannaf under study are Meccan or Medinan. 

99 Melchert, ‘Musnad of Ahmad’, 51. 
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have become even more contentious, the influence of Medinan scholars 
(particularly traditionists) was declining. 100 Regional competition, partic¬ 
ularly between Hijazi and Iraqi scholars, may account in part for early 
disputation over Medina’s sanctity - especially its haram - but for the 
debate of the third/ninth century and later other contributing develop¬ 
ments need to be sought. 

At the very time that the debates over Medina’s haram start to emerge 
from our sources, one particularly momentous development in the his¬ 
tory of Islamic law was getting under way: the late second/eighth and the 
whole of the third/ninth centuries saw the most weighty debates among 
legal scholars, often extremely vitriolic, over the extent of the usefulness of 
hadtths in the formulation of the law. In general if slightly simplistic terms, 
the participants in this debate ranged from the traditionist-jurisprudents 
([fuqahif min] ashab al-hadith), who argued that in theory every legal 
ruling should be derived from a more or less literal reading of the Qur’an 
and hadtths (not necessarily always Prophetic, although the necessity of 
this also increased over time), to the so-called rationalists ( ashab al-rdy), 
who were not always as strict about this (at least concerning hadtths) 
and reserved a significant place for a jurist’s personal reasoning (ra : y). 
The range of opinions should be thought of as a spectrum rather than 
simply two polar opposites, and there was considerable manoeuvring by 
those who sought to occupy the ‘semi-rationalist’ middle ground. 101 That 
said, there was a real methodological conflict going on here, and it was 
one which dragged in most of the major jurists and hadith scholars of the 
time. 102 If, as a hadith in circulation at this time claimed, ‘the scholars are 


Lucas, Constructive Critics, 352-8. 

Melchert, ‘Traditionist-jurisprudents’, 393: ‘It would be safest to posit that “rationalist” 
and “traditionist” approaches to jurisprudence were ideal types, to which the actual, 
nascent Hanafl and Hanball traditions of the ninth century respectively approached.’ 
Even so famous a traditionist-jurisprudent as Ahmad b. Hanbal, for example, actually 
appears to have been more receptive in practice to analogical reasoning (qiyds) than he 
was prepared to admit in theory; see Hurvitz, Formation ofHanbalism, 103-12. 

The literature on this conflict is steadily growing into a quite considerable mass, but see 
especially Schacht, Origins, esp. 253-7; Melchert, Formation, 1-31; idem,‘Traditionist- 
jurisprudents’; Hallaq, History, 16-35; idem, Origins and Evolution, 102-28; 
Dickinson, Development. This conflict cannot, of course, be separated from the closely 
related issue of the chronology by which the ideas that the Prophet’s exemplary custom 
(sunna) trumped those of everybody else as a source of law, and that this sunna could 
be learned best through the study of Prophetic hadtths transmitted by successive genera¬ 
tions of reliable scholars, arose. Again, the modem literature on these issues is vast, but 
alongside those works just cited a range of opinions can be found in Schacht, Origins-, 
Bravmann, Spiritual Background, 123-77; Juynboll, Muslim Tradition, 30-9; Calder, 
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the prophets’ heirs’ ( inna al-ulamtf [hum] warathat al-anbiya"), then the 
wider issue at stake in these debates about how that inheritance should 
be claimed was fundamental. 103 

It is no coincidence that this same period witnessed the escalation of 
the debates about Medina’s haram and their spread beyond the confines 
of a dispute between rival groups of Kufan and Medinan jurists. In Ibn 
Abl Shayba’s (d. 235/849) Kitab al-Radd ‘aid Abt Hanifa, the opposite 
positions regarding Medina’s status as a haram are directly related to the 
wider arguments between the traditionist-jurisprudents and the so-called 
ashab al-ra’y (‘rationalists’). These two groups in turn are often held to 
have contributed most to the nascent Hanball and Hanafl schools of law 
respectively. The traditionist-jurisprudents, among the more stringent 
proponents of the theory that the law should derive from the recorded 
sayings and actions of the Prophet and earliest Muslims, made use of 
Medina’s sanctity and haram to further their doctrine. Medina, after 
all, was the place where the majority of the most reliable of these say¬ 
ings and actions had been acted out and first recorded, just as it was the 
site of a haram granted to Muhammad by God because of his singular 
importance to the revelation of correct doctrine and law. The traditionist- 
jurisprudents had made an investment in the idea that not only should 
the law be continuous from the early community of Muhammad and 
his Companions to their own day, but also that they were uniquely con¬ 
nected to that community through the proper transmission of hadiths, 
which recorded how that early Medinan community had acted. 

Several modern historians of late antiquity have argued that the emer¬ 
gence of sacred sites in Christianity from the fourth century CE onwards 
was intimately linked to developments in theology and shifting locales 
of authority that took place long after the crucifixion. Robert Markus 
has argued that Christians during the fourth century CE overcame their 
earlier reluctance to consider particular places on earth sacred because, 
following the end of the last of the great persecutions under the emperor 
Diocletian (r. 284-305 CE) and the accession of the Christian emperor 
Constantine (r. 306-37 CE), they felt the need to maintain a connection 
with the community of martyrs that had given such shape to their faith: 
The veneration of martyrs thus served to assure the Christians of a local 


Studies ; Hallaq, Origins and Evolution, esp. 29-68; idem, ‘Was al-ShafiV; Motzki, ‘Fiqh 
des-Zuhri’; idem, Origins-, Hakim, ‘Conflicting images’; Lucas, ‘Where Are the Legal 
Hadith Melchert, Ahmad ibn Hanbal, 70-9; idem, ‘Early history’. 

For the hadith, see Wensinck, Concordance, iv, 321 (s.v. “-1-m’). 
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church of its continuity with its own heroic, persecuted, past, and the uni¬ 
versal Church of its continuity with the age of the martyrs .’ 104 Others have 
drawn attention to the competition for the control of martyrs’ shrines in 
conflicts over authority and patronage in late antique Christian societies 
from the western Mediterranean to the Sasanian empire . 105 It has even 
been suggested that Jerusalem’s and Palestine’s sanctity may have been 
aided by theological debates over the figure of Christ: 4 Yet the belief that 
God had sent his son to walk on this earth and the theological debates 
about the nature of Christ made physical traces of his incarnation and 
humanity all the more important .’ 106 

Now early Muslims were not, in general, as reluctant as Christians 
to concede higher degrees of sanctity to particular places on earth; the 
Qur’an is perfectly content with the existence of some sacred spaces. 
Nonetheless, it seems that a cognate process was at work in the emer¬ 
gence of Medina as a sacred space among both caliphs (as we have 
already seen) and late second-/eighth- and third-/ninth-century tradition- 
ist-jurisprudents: the latter took up the mantle of fighting for Medina’s 
status as a haram as a means of consolidating their own religious and 
legal authority, in their attempt to maintain a link with the early com¬ 
munity of Muhammad and his Companions, and to emphasise that they, 
through their methods of transmitting and evaluating others’ transmis¬ 
sion of knowledge, were the legitimate inheritors of the legal authority 
of that Medinan community. The insistence on legal and ritual continu¬ 
ity with the early community through the transmission of hadiths led, as 
a by-product, to an insistence on the maintenance of that community’s 
haram at Medina, the town in which most of the earliest Muslims’ great 
careers took place. The sanctification of time helped to encourage the 
sanctification of space . 107 

The traditionist-jurisprudents’ association of the origins of their juris¬ 
prudence and authority with Medina and the Hijaz comes across very 
clearly in the work of Ibn Abl Hatim al-RazI (d. 327/938), himself orig¬ 
inally from Rayy in northern Iran (near modern Tehran). Ibn Abi Hatim 
very insistently identified his own side, the ashab al-haditb, as Hijazls 

104 Markus, ‘How on earth’, quotation from 270. On the contested rise of Christian sacred 
spaces in general, see also, with further bibliography, Brown, Cult of Saints ; Caseau, 
‘Sacred landscapes’, 40-5; Bitton-Ashkelony, Encountering the Sacred. 

105 Brown, Cult of Saints, 23-49; Payne, ‘Emergence’. 

106 Caseau, ‘Sacred landscapes’, 42. 

107 On the efforts by scholars of the early Abbasid period to sanctify this particular period 
of Islamic history, see El-Hibri, Parable and Politics. 
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and his opponents, the ahl al-rdy, as Kufans and Iraqis. 108 In his Adah 
al-ShdfiT, Ibn Abl Hatim had al-Shafi‘i (d. 204/820) explicitly mention 
Medina’s status as a haram as part of a rebuke of the (proto-)Hanafi 
al-Shaybanl’s (d. ca. 187/802-3) views of juridical authority. 109 It seems 
natural to place the third-/ninth-century Iraqi traditionist-jurisprudents’ 
attachment to Medina’s haram alongside Christopher Melchert’s idea 
that they back-projected their intellectual origins into Medina and the 
Hijaz as a way of establishing their legitimate authority. 110 

The traditionist-jurisprudents’ opponents, on both jurisprudential 
methodologies and the question of Medina’s haram , were the ashdb al-ra'y 
whose jurisprudence came to be epitomised by the eponymous founder of 
the Hanafl madhhab , Abu Hanlfa. Now Hanafl legal methodology cer¬ 
tainly came to attach considerable importance to hadiths ; this is clearly 
the case by the time of al-TahawI (d. 321/933). It has been said, however, 
that the Hanafls were ‘the last to appeal massively to badlth ’, and some 
of Abu Hanifa’s disciples saw no problem in associating their teacher 
with anti -badlth doctrines. 111 Abu Yusuf (d. 182/798) and al-Shaybanl 
certainly reserved much more authority than did the traditionist-jurispru¬ 
dents for the legal decisions worked at by scholars long after the death of 
Muhammad and his Companions. 112 Relatively few of those later schol¬ 
ars were associated with Medina. Just as the traditionist-jurisprudents’ 
emphasis on hadiths can be seen to have facilitated their acceptance of 
earlier Medinan jurists’ insistence on Medina’s status as a haram, so the 
ashdb al-rdy’s/nascent Hanafls’ opposition to their opponents’ claims to 
legal authority facilitated their adoption of the earlier Iraqi jurists’ oppo¬ 
sition to the idea of Medina’s haram. 113 

If the Medinan/MalikI, Iraqi-traditionalist/Hanball, and Iraqi- 
rationalist/Hanafl positions on Medina’s sanctity can be so explained, that 
of the ShafiTs - who also accepted Medina’s haram alongside Mecca’s - 
fits into their founder’s claims to legal authority derived from his stud¬ 
ies with scholars in both Mecca and Medina. That al-ShafiT was not a 

108 Dickinson, Development, esp. 3, 41-56, 127. 

105 See Chapter 3, note 61. 

110 See note 98. 

111 Quotation from Melchert, ‘Early history’, 322. 

112 On the attitudes of early (proto-)Hanafls to hadiths, see Melchert, ‘Traditionist- 
jurisprudents’, 388-93; and now Sadeghi, Logic of Law Making, 128-36, 

113 That the gradual turn of the Hanafls to the use of hadiths to form/justify their positive 
law did not lead them in general to change their position on Medina’s haram is no sur¬ 
prise, because apparently this process actually changed relatively little Hanafl positive 
law at all; see now Sadeghi, Logic of Law Making, 135-6. 
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full traditionalist-j urisprudent has been made very clear, and the early 
Shafi'Is can be considered ‘semi-rationalists’ who attempted, ultimately 
with great success and considerable consequences for the future develop¬ 
ment of Sunni legal theory, to reconcile the reliance on haditbs with some 
aspects of the more rationalist framework . 114 Their semi-rationalism also 
explains the animosity of mid third-/ninth-century traditionist-jurispru- 
dents to al-Shafil and several of his students . 115 One recent study, how¬ 
ever, has highlighted the fact that al-ShafiTs two most influential teachers 
were Sufyan b. TJyayna (d. ca. 198/813-14) in Mecca and Malik b. Anas 
in Medina; it was even suggested that al-Shafi! was attempting through 
his work to synthesise Meccan and Medinan learning . 116 In this light, 
his and his followers’ acceptance of both HijazI haratns makes perfect 
sense. 

That we know so little about the views of other early Sunni jurists 
and legal schools makes it hard to evaluate some of the other positions 
on Medina’s baram that are reported to us, principally by Ibn Hazm (d. 
456/1065) and al-‘AynI (d. 855/1451). 117 That Ibn Shihab al-Zuhrl (d. 
124/742), Ibn Abl Dhi’b (d. 159/775), Ishaq b. Rahwayh (d. 238/853) 
and Ibn Hazm himself are said to have argued for Medina’s status as a 
haram fits with the analysis presented here: al-Zuhrl and Ibn Abl Dhi’b 
were early Medinan scholars and the remaining two are widely reported 
to have held to many of the traditionalists’ ideals regarding haditbs 
(although this is a claim easier to demonstrate for Ibn Hazm than for 
Ibn Rahwayh ). 118 That Sufyan al-Thawrl (d. 161/778) and ‘Abd Allah b. 
al-Mubarak (d. 181/797) apparently sided with the nascent HanafI tra¬ 
dition, however, is a little problematic, because both are at times strongly 
identified as traditionalist opponents of Abu Hanifa and his disciples. 
This may not be a crucial problem, because it has been convincingly sug¬ 
gested that the later attempts to associate both of these scholars with 
anti-Abu Hanifa statements was a back projection aimed at preserving 
the memory of both famous jurists as early adherents of traditionalist- 


114 Hallaq, ‘Was al-Shafi‘i\ 

115 Melchert, ‘Adversaries’, 241-52. 

116 Yahia, Ssfti, 89-115,491-8. 

117 See Chapter 3, note 48. 

118 Dawud b. 'All b. Khalaf (d. 270/884), the founder of the Zahirl school to which Ibn 
Hazm acknowledged allegiance, was not really a strict traditionalist, at least not along 
the same lines as traditionist-jurisprudents such as Ahmad; see Melchert, Formation, 
178-90. Ibn Hazm, however did accord a very high degree of respect for haditbs; see 
for example EP, s.v. ‘al-Zahiriyya’ (A.-M. Turki). 
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jurisprudence. 119 Ibn Qutayba’s (d. 276/889) Kitab al-Mafarif includes 
a brief section on the ashab al-ra’y , which includes Sufyan al-Thawrl - 
although Ibn al-Mubarak is given among the ashab al-hadith - and one 
modern historian has noted that, ‘It will not do to assert that al-Thawri 
and Abu Hanlfah represented distinct and hostile schools of law.’ 120 

The Imam! and Isma'lll opinions on Medina’s haram are also tricky 
to account for. Much Imam! jurisprudence from this period, as it has 
come down to us, appears "to be semi-rationalist, although presumably 
there were those who inclined more towards rationalism or tradition¬ 
alism. 121 This may be why some Imam! traditions express pro-Medina 
positions and some argue against Medina’s haram. Even the most tra¬ 
ditionalist of Shn scholars, however, were loathe to restrict applicable 
traditions to those stemming from the Prophet alone and the vast major¬ 
ity of Shfl source texts were transmitted on the authority of the post- 
Prophetic imams, the last of whom was beyond contact with the majority 
of his followers from 260/874 and then permanently from all mankind 
from 329/941. Because many of those imams had not lived, worked and 
died in Medina, there was less need on that account for their followers 
to insist on the authority of the community in that town and thus on 
Medina’s high degree of sanctity alongside Mecca’s. Early Shiism also 
frequently comes across as thoroughly associated with Kufa and, to a 
lesser extent, Karbala, both of which Shn scholars promoted as sacred 
spaces in their own right. 122 That said, even in those same collections of 
Imam! and Ismail! traditions and fiqh in which reports limiting the extent 
of Medina’s haram can be found, Medina’s special place in Islamic his¬ 
tory and ritual as a whole comes across very clearly. We saw in Chapter 5 
that Shn scholars were among the earliest to transmit even brief guides 
regulating what visitors to Medina should do and see. The imams of 
course, by virtue of their direct descent from Muhammad, had a certain 
link to Medina, and four of them were buried in the cemetery there, Baqi 
al-Gharqad. This ensured, in spite of apparent debates about its haram. 


119 Melchert, Formation, 3-6, 14; idem,‘How Hanafism’, 323, 332-3, 345-6. 

120 Melchert, Formation, 4; Ibn Qutayba, Ma drif, 497-8, 511. 

121 On early Shfl/Imaml fiqh, see Newman, Formative Period-, Gleave, ‘Between hadith and 
fiqh’; and Melchert, ‘Imamis’. For Isma'lll law, see Madelung, ‘Sources’, 29—40. 

122 Modarressi, for example, has noted that the perhaps early-to-mid second-/eighth-cen- 
tury Kitab Sulaym b. Qays deals only with the situation in Kufa and wondered if Shi'ism 
had at that point even spread beyond Kufa in any meaningful way; see his Tradition and 
Survival, 84. On the promotion of Kufa in general, see also Haider, Origins of the ShTa, 
esp. 231-48; and Friedmann,‘Kufa is better’. 
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that Medina remained a sacred space and even emerged as an important 
holy city for the Shfa alongside Mecca, Kufa and Karbala. 

Although the conflict between traditionist-jurisprudents and their 
‘rationalist’ opponents cannot explain all the debates over every aspect of 
Medina’s sanctity and all of its sacred spaces, the opposing positions taken 
by several of the parties on Medina’s haram can plausibly be connected 
to this. That such a seemingly academic conflict could have an influence 
on other areas of Muslims’ lives and beliefs need not surprise because, 
‘The struggle between hadit and ray was very sharp (at least in Baghdad), 
and extended well beyond disagreements over juridical positions.’ 123 The 
famous mihna, or ‘inquisition’, of the mid third/ninth century, launched 
by 'Abd Allah al-Ma’mun (r. 198-218/813-33) near the end of his caliph¬ 
ate and continued until the reign of al-Mutawakkil (r. 232—47/847-61), 
showed how serious the consequences of such a debate could get. 124 This 
‘inquisition’ pitted the caliphs and their rationalist allies - who certainly 
included Mutazills but, according to recent research, may have numbered 
more adherents of one wing of the nascent Hanafl school 125 - against the 
traditionist-jurisprudents and theologians in a struggle for supreme reli¬ 
gious and legal authority. In this struggle, Medina’s sanctity was no doubt 
only one small issue among many much weightier ones, but it was as a 
corollary of these struggles that legal scholars took up various positions 
regarding its haram. 

The final part of this chapter has concentrated on explaining the rel¬ 
atively narrow phenomenon of differing scholarly opinions of Medina’s 
haram, which was, on balance, only one aspect of Medina’s sanctity. It 
was by no means a minor aspect, however, and the conclusions drawn fit 
very well with those made earlier regarding why Marwanid and Abbasid 
caliphs sought to attach themselves to Medina’s holy sites. Caliphs and 
scholars may have approached the promotion of Medina’s sanctity in dif¬ 
ferent ways, but they had rather similar concerns in mind. Gradually, over 
the second/eighth and third/ninth centuries, the fact that the Prophet’s 
career as a focus of immense political, religious and legal authority had 
taken place in Medina came to be the main reason behind that town’s 
increasingly widespread sanctity, and all of its sacred spaces, therefore, 
were promoted most eagerly during this period by those caliphs and 


Melchert, ‘Adversaries’, 252. That the rise of traditionalism had a significant impact on 
Arabic historiography, for example, see Robinson, Islamic Historiography, 83-102. 

For an introduction, see EP, s.v. ‘Mihna’ (M. Hinds). 

Melchert, ‘Adversaries’, 238-40. 
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scholars who had most reason to attach themselves to Muhammad’s leg¬ 
acy there in particular. This confluence of widely venerated sacred spaces 
attached to the memory of the Prophet, as well as the affirmation of the 
haram that enclosed them, turned the whole town into an Islamic holy 
city. Some Muslims ultimately became so attached to the Prophet’s legacy 
and its connection to Medina that Muhammad’s haram there came to 
surpass even that at Mecca: 

Some Medinan would compose a treatise ( kitab) on Medina and some Meccan 
would compose a treatise on Mecca. Each of them would continue to draw 
attention to the distinction ( fadtla) of his place intending to surpass his rival 
{sahib) thus, until the Medinan would defeat the Meccan with one quality that 
the Meccan was unable to refute. The Medinan would say, ‘Everybody is created 
from the earth ( turba ) where he will be buried after he dies, and the Messenger (s) 
was created from the earth of Medina’; at that time that earth had a distinction 
surpassing the rest of the Earth. 126 


126 Al-Zubayr b. Bakkar apud al-Samhudl, Wafa al-wafa, 1 , 99-100. For more opinions on 
the mufadala between Mecca and Medina, see, for example, Ibn Hazm, Muhalla, VII, 
279-90; al-Suyuti, al-Hujaj al-mubma. 




Conclusion: From Yathrib to the Prophet’s City 


The common narrative of Medina’s emergence as a holy city is a simple 
one. Rejected by the inhabitants of his native Mecca, Muhammad needed 
to take his message elsewhere. The Banu Thaqlf of al-Ta’if, about forty 
miles southeast of Mecca, were offered the opportunity to have their 
town become the setting for the revelation for God’s final message to 
mankind, but they too rejected Muhammad. In the end, Muhammad’s 
only chance of success was offered to him by the inhabitants of Medina, 
an agricultural oasis in the Hijaz, more than two hundred miles to the 
north. Medina should really have been Muhammad’s first choice, because 
it already had played a key role in the earlier monotheisation of inhab¬ 
itants of the Arabian Peninsula; two learned Jewish men ( habran ), so 
the story goes, prevented the Himyarite king Tubba' from destroying 
Medina, and then assisted him in the conversion of Yemen to Judaism. 1 
Mecca’s and al-Taif’s loss was Medina’s gain. Medina was sanctified by 
Muhammad’s presence and creation of a haram there like the one he had 
left behind in Mecca, and by its status as his dar al-hijra, his ‘home [after] 
the exile’. After Muhammad’s death, Medina housed his tomb, increasing 
the town’s sanctity, and visitors started to travel there over the rapidly 
expanding distances from all corners of the Islamic world. 

This account may be a simple one, but as we have seen over the pre¬ 
ceding chapters it is a deceptively simple one. Many Muslims by the 
third/ninth century, and no doubt some earlier too, could accept much 
of the basic outline in the preceding paragraph, although even then not 
all agreed, for example, on precisely how and why Medina was a sacred 


1 On this story, see Lecker, ‘Conversion of Himyar’. 
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space: Did it have a haram like Mecca’s? Was pilgrimage recommended 
to any of its holy sites? Over the first three centuries ah, the doctrines 
attached to Medina’s sanctity were not as static as the foregoing account 
implies. Muhammad’s sanctification of space in Medina was of a very 
different order to that scholars and caliphs undertook over the following 
centuries; it was also enacted for different reasons. Medina’s ultimately 
widespread veneration as an Islamic holy city and the development of 
various doctrines connected with its sanctity were the results of gradual 
processes, not solely of a specific set of events that occurred during a very 
limited moment in time. 

To understand anything of Islamic history over the early centuries is 
exceptionally difficult given the state of our extant sources, but by utilis¬ 
ing as broad a range of materials as possible a relatively coherent picture 
can in some cases emerge. The most important sources for any historical 
study of early Islamic Medina are the town’s extant local histories: Ibn 
Zabala, Yahya al-'Aqlql and Ibn Shabba have left us - even if only, in the 
case of the first two, through later citations of their lost works - the most 
comprehensive presentation before the seventh/thirteenth century of the 
case for the sanctity of Medina in general, as well as of numerous partic¬ 
ular sites within. This book could not have been written without the col¬ 
lective effort of all of Medina’s pre-modern local historians, but nor could 
it have been written using the local histories alone. The broadest possible 
range of sources should be employed in any attempt to understand early 
Islamic history, and this study has utilised local and universal histories, 
Prophetic biography, Abbasid-era reconstructions of pre-Islamic Arabia, 
poetry, inscriptions, geographical treatises, compilations of hadlth and 
fiqh, biographical dictionaries and more besides. 

Muhammad’s creation of a haram at Medina is one of the very few 
actions of his career that can be investigated within its historical con¬ 
text, largely as a result of the survival of the ‘Constitution of Medina’ 
and the Qur’an, but also thanks to twentieth- and twenty-first-century 
research dealing with an ever-expanding corpus of pre-Islamic Arabian 
inscriptions, several of which address the creation and regulation of 
sacred spaces. There is a large element of back projection in any such 
study; the evidence for pre- and very early Islamic Arabia being as scat¬ 
tered as it is, a model of some form is required to interpret it, and most 
such model are provided in large part by later Islamic institutions and 
sources. In spite of the numerous potential pitfalls, however important 
results can be gleaned. Muhammad’s declaration of a haram in Yathrib’s 
jawf was an intricate part of his mission to convert the Hijaz to the more 
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pristine monotheism of his preaching. To further the promulgation of the 
new faith, he needed a secure base from which to operate and in which 
his authority was widely recognised; he also needed to demonstrate his 
independence from other major powers in the Hijaz, especially Quraysh. 
His declaration of a haram - a recognised pre-Islamic HijazI practice 
of sanctifying space - in Medina helped the achievement of these aims 
and started the gradual process leading to that town’s veneration as a 
holy city. 

The reasons Muhammad needed to establish a haram at Medina barely 
outlasted his lifetime, and developments in the Islamic world in the centu¬ 
ries after his death brought significant changes to perceptions of Medina’s 
sanctity. A haram at Medina came to be venerated by a broad range of 
Muslim scholars and caliphs, but although its foundation was univer¬ 
sally attributed to the Prophet, its boundaries and associated rituals and 
regulations changed considerably over time; some scholars, mainly but 
not exclusively associated with the circle forming around Abu Hanlfa, 
even denied its continuing relevance and existence. At the same time as 
these debates were emerging, the efforts of Medina’s local historians and 
others, including the Marwanid and early Abbasid caliphs, were combin¬ 
ing to create a sacred landscape in the area dotted with sites commem¬ 
orating moments in Muhammad’s Prophetic career and the lifetimes of 
his Companions and descendants. Caliphs and religious scholars then 
promoted and/or debated customs of pilgrimage to some of these sites, 
particularly albeit by no means exclusively the Prophet’s grave. It was 
not purely Muhammad’s hijra to and then burial in Medina that made 
it a holy city, but rather the convergence of these processes of establish¬ 
ing and maintaining a host of sacred spaces throughout the town, all of 
which continued long after his death. 

That so many rulers and scholars from at least the late first/early 
eighth century onwards have sought to promote, and be seen to be asso¬ 
ciated with, Medina’s sanctity says much about the importance of sacred 
spaces and the rituals associated with them in the articulation of legiti¬ 
mate political, social, legal and religious authority. It has been argued that 
central authority possesses an ‘inherent sacredness’ and thus it is no sur¬ 
prise that monarchs have frequently sought to exercise their divine right 
to rule through the performance of ceremonial rituals and the patronage 
of sacred spaces . 2 Performances of such rituals and the sanctification of 


For ‘inherent sacredness’, see Geertz, ‘Centers’, 171. The major study now of ceremonial 
ritual at the courts of the Umayyad and early Abbasid caliphs is Marsham, Rituals. 
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space are acts intimately linked to the legitimation and functioning of 
sociopolitical systems and of the authorities which uphold and embody 
them: ‘religious symbols, dramatized in rituals or related in myths, are 
felt somehow to sum up, for those for whom they are resonant, what 
is known about the way the world is, the quality of the emotional life 
it supports, and the way one ought to behave while in it.’ 3 Both caliphs 
and ‘ ulamd 1 laid certain, quite far-reaching claims to legitimate political, 
social, legal and religious authority over the Muslim community and so 
both, therefore, had to control the performance of religious rituals and 
the sacralisation of holy places. 

Just as Umayyad and early Abbasid caliphs sought to monopolise the 
right either to lead the hajj in person or to deputise that responsibility, 
so as the lieux de memoire connected to the Prophet’s exercise of politi¬ 
cal, social, legal and religious authority in Medina gained ever more rel¬ 
evance as sacred spaces they had to try to control the symbols of their 
veneration. This they did, increasingly from the reign of al-Walld b. ‘Abd 
al-Malik (r. 86-96/705-15), by constructing memorials or places of wor¬ 
ship to commemorate them and, at times, to visit them. Caliphs were 
not the only actors in early Islamic society to lay claim to the legitimate 
inheritance of Muhammad’s authority; religious scholars too had a need 
to associate themselves clearly with the places where those from who 
they derived their authority were active. Medina’s own scholars and the 
nascent Malikx school of law forcefully asserted the authority of their 
learning as a result of their residence in the town in which the Prophet 
had formed the first Muslim community, a town which had been sancti¬ 
fied by that historical event. As the pre-eminence of hadith as a source of 
Islamic law came to be ever more loudly asserted, those most enthusias¬ 
tically behind this assertion came to identify the origins of their learning 
and authority in the Hijaz and, more precisely, Medina, where the major¬ 
ity of the actions and utterances preserved in the hadlths had taken place. 
It was not for nothing that the great fifth-/eleventh-century hadith scholar 
al-Khatib al-Baghdadi (d. 463/1071) mythologised that Muhammad 
b. Isma'Il al-Bukharl (d. 256/870) - whose al-]dmi f al-sahih came to 
be recognised as one of the two most important Sunni compilations of 
hadiths - had ‘made emendations ( hawwala ) to the entries (tardjim) of 
his Jami c between the grave of the Prophet (s) and his minbar’ 4 These 

3 Geertz, Interpretation of Cultures, 127; see also 112-14. For a more recent, detailed argu¬ 
ment for the significance of ritual in the exercise and legitimation of authority, see Bell, 
Ritual Theory, 169-238. 

4 Al-Khatib al-Baghdadl, Ta’rikh Baghdad, [I, 9. 
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‘partisans of hadlth > simultaneously promoted the sanctity of Medina’s 
haram which their most prominent opponents - who were often also, 
not coincidentally, the opponents of Medina’s school of law - sought 
to undermine. Through all of their actions, caliphs and scholars of the 
early Islamic centuries were both responding to the potential sanctity that 
could be attached to Medina and reinforcing it; 5 their efforts - just as 
much as Muhammad’s - ensured the widespread veneration of its sacred 
spaces and, therefore, its recognition as a holy city. It was these gradual 
processes that reinforced the idea that Medina’s haram was the Prophet’s 
haram , and Yathrib was Medina, the Prophet’s city, madinat al-nabu 

A primary emphasis of this study has been that the establishment of 
a given space - be it a small plot such as a grave or an entire town - as 
sacred or holy, and maintaining its recognition as such, is a dynamic and 
diachronic process, never the result of a single event in time. If I may risk 
a counterfactual observation, it is extremely unlikely that Medina would 
have become the holy city we know today without the Prophet’s hijra 
there in 1/622 and his subsequent establishment of the first Muslim pol¬ 
ity with its haram in the town, but these facts alone were also not enough 
to make Medina holy, at least not over the centuries after Muhammad’s 
death. That required further developments, and my argument in this book 
has focused on the promotion of Medina’s sanctity by later rulers and 
scholars whose broad claims to authority came to be intricately linked to 
the history and memory of Muhammad, his haram and that polity. 

It is relatively common when reading modern literature on holy cities in 
Islam to encounter the idea that there are three cities venerated as sacred 
by most Muslims with a hierarchy of sanctity: Mecca is most sacred, then 
Medina, then Jerusalem. There is a good deal of pre-modern evidence 
which can be deployed to support this idea: as well as the hadiths stud¬ 
ied by Kister on the legitimacy of travelling to pray at these three sites 
and on the relative merits of prayer in these three cities, mention could 
be made of the Ayyubid courtier and litterateur Imad al-Dln al-Isfahanl’s 
(d. 597/1201) reference, somewhat tortuously, to Jerusalem as ‘the third 
of the two harams ’ (thdlith al-haramayn ). 6 By the end of the third/ninth 
century, many Muslims, at least among Sunnis, might have been able to 
accept such a tripartite hierarchy of holy cities, but the matter even then 


5 It is worth remembering Bell’s point about ritual and legitimacy here in her Ritual Theory, 
195: ‘[RJather than affirming clear and dogmatic values to impress them directly into the 
minds of participants, ritual actually constructs an argument, a set of tensions.’ 

6 Kister, ‘You shall only set out for three mosques’; 'Imad al-DIn, al-Fath al-qussT, 51. 
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was far from closed. Alongside those hadtths studied by Kister which 
support this hierarchy, there are others which either rearrange the order 
of the three cities and/or introduce new ones; claims for sanctity were 
also put forward for Damascus, Kufa, Baghdad and many other cities of 
the Umayyad and Abbasid caliphates. 7 In the fifth-/eleventh-century diary 
of the Baghdadi Hanball Ibn al-Banna’ (d. 471/1079), one Ibn Furak was 
criticised for raising the tomb of Abu Hanlfa to a position of higher sanc¬ 
tity than Jerusalem. 8 

The conclusions reached in this study can go alongside much research 
over recent decades into the sanctity of Mecca and Jerusalem in early 
Islam to show that in the early Islamic centuries, at least, the hierarchy 
and map of Islamic holy sites was much more complicated than this tri¬ 
partite picture suggests. Put simply, a wide variety of opinions on the rel¬ 
ative sanctity of certain places existed among Muslims, as they do today. 
Alongside the evidence for the promotion of holy sites outside of these 
three towns, it seems that Mecca’s rise as Islam’s paramount sacred site 
and pilgrimage destination was also a gradual phenomenon, and there is 
every reason to suggest that for some Muslims of the first couple of cen¬ 
turies AH Jerusalem was a holier city than Medina. 9 Many scholars have 
been reluctant to take seriously the claim of al-Ya'qub! (d. ca. 292/904-5) 
and others, who suggested that ‘Abd al-Malik (r. 65-86/685-705) built 
the Dome of the Rock as a rival pilgrimage centre to Mecca and the 
Hijaz. This was probably not the sole purpose behind the construction of 
this shrine, 10 but objections to these accounts on the basis that such an 
attempt would have been too contrary to Islamic norms to contemplate 
can safely be put aside. As Chase Robinson succinctly asked of the early 
Umayyad period, ‘How can one say what is orthodox or pious when the 
rules of orthodoxy and piety had not yet been written?’ 11 Amikam Elad 
has demonstrated that we should at least take the claim of al-Ya'qub! 


7 In general, as well as Kister, ‘You shall only set out for three mosques’, see idem, ‘Sanctity 
joint and divided’. 

8 Makdisi, ‘Autograph diary [iv]’, 290, 302. 

9 See Introduction, note 5. 

10 For example, Robinson, Empire and Elites, 167: ‘[0]ne does not erect a building as glo¬ 
rious and assertive as this simply to accommodate local pilgrims.’ For a recent overview 
of other possible reasons, see Grabar, Dome of the Rock, 19-119, 

11 Robinson, Abd al-Malik, 98. See also the complaint in Crone, ‘First-century concept’, 
387, that: ‘The Umayyad period must be one of the most creative centuries of Islamic 
history, or indeed any history; and yet it is remembered above all as a century of impious 
deviation from an established tradition.’ 
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and those who followed him seriously ; 12 it might even make sense to 
see Ibn al-Zubayr’s focus on Mecca as an attempt to emphasise that the 
Ka'ba - access to which he controlled - should be the sole pilgrimage site 
and sacred space in Islam, to counter Umayyad-controlled Jerusalem . 13 
Jerusalem was clearly a meaningful space to early Muslims, and accord¬ 
ing to one seventh-century ce Syriac chronicle, Muawiya had the oath of 
allegiance (bay‘a) as caliph taken there . 14 Which spaces should be con¬ 
sidered sacred and why appears to have been hotly debated by Muslims 
during the first/seventh century, and Medina was only put forward as one 
contestant among several. 

The primary aim of this book has been to draw attention to the gradual 
and contested nature of the development of ideas attached to Medina’s 
sacred spaces and its emergence as a holy city. I would like to end, how¬ 
ever, by urging scholars not to give up on the history of the early Islamic 
Hijaz. There are plenty of resources - notably the wonderfully detailed 
local histories - for a study of this region of the Arabian Peninsula and, 
in particular, its development over the first few Islamic centuries as the 
Muslims’ holy land. The emerging primacy of the Hijaz in this regard did 
not go uncontested, but these contests only make the topic all the more 
interesting and important to our understanding of early Islamic history. 
The history of the Hijaz throughout the early Islamic centuries is much 
more than one of failed counter-caliphs and Alid rebels. 


12 See esp. ‘Why did ‘Abd al-Malik build the Dome of the Rock’; idem, “Abd al-Malik’. 

13 Further discussion in Hawting, ‘ Hajj Robinson, Abd al-Malik, 95-100. We should 
remember in this regard that Ibn al-Zubayr also seems to have been rather uninterested 
in Medina. 

14 Marsham, Rituals, 86-9. Apparently only after the reign of ‘Umar b. 'Abd al-‘AzIz 
(r. 99-101/717-20) did caliphs stop using Jerusalem as a site for accession ceremonies; 
see ibid., 135. 
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